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ABSTRACT 

The present investigation sought to examine Mexican 
American mothers' estimations of their children's cognitive 
performance; Two major purposes inspired the present 
research. First/ the study of culturally diverse groups 
Is clearly absent In the parental estimations literature. 
Second^ the role of parents' perceptions of their children's 
cognitive performance is an important factor In the study 
of familial and sbcibcultural influences related to the 
intellectual functioning and development of young Mexican 
American children; 

The procedure of the study involved the admihistratibh 
of the McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (MSCA) to 
261 Mexican American preschool boys and girls; Shortly 
after testing , the mothers of the children were "administered" 
the MSGA and asked how they thought their children performed ^ 
item-by-item. At the session with the mothers/ family 
background data was obtained and the mothers were also 
interviewed using a home ehvirbhmehtal instrument 
(Henderson Environmental Learning Process Scale-Revised; 
HELPS-R) ; 

Four research questions were asked: (1) how do 
maternal general cognitive estimations bf their children's 
performance compare with the children's actual perf brmance?; 
(2) hbw db maternal estimations vary between and within 

^" S 
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biSCA cognitive areas?; (3) how are family structural 
variables related to maternal estimations?; (4) how is the 
home environmental variable related to maternal estimations? 

The major findings were as follows: (1) mothers 
'tended to overestimate their children's performance in 
general intellectual functioning and between and within 
MSGA areas; (2) using several accuracy indexes, it was 
generally found that mothers were fairly accurate in 
their estimations; (3) mothers who tended to give higher 
estimations were characterized as having more exposure to 
the culture of the schools (e.g., English-speaking as 
opposed to Spanish-speaking^ born in U.S.A. as opposed to 
being born in Mexico^ having higher schooling attainment 
as opposed to lower schbblihg attainment); (4) as mothers' 
estimations increased, there was a tendency for the 
intellectual climate of the home environment to increase; 
(5) as maternal inaccuracy of estimations increased, 
there was. a tendency for children's MSCA performance to 
decrease. 

The major cbhclusibh bf the investigation was that 
Mexican American mbthers were subject to similar 
estimatibn patterns seen in the existing literature 
(aig», bverestiihatibn, fair accuracy bf estimations). 
Several hypotheses are advanced to explain why mbthers 
who have been more exposed to school culture tended tb 
give hitler estimations of their children's intellectual 
functioning. 




The policy implication was that Mexican American 
mothers are credible sources of data and should be 
included in the development of multi-measurement systems 
that are designed to allow for culturally diverse respoiis 
in the assessment process. 
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iNTRODUeTiON 

Orie of the most common phenomenon of interpersonal 
relations is that in bur everyday interactions with 
others we all make inferences about people based on what 
we see of them, hear about them^ or even read about them. 
Inferences that teachers make about a student's reading 
capability, a parent's assessment about an infant's 
locomotor development, and even conceptions we hold of 
ourselves are simply special cases of this common human 
phenomenon. Notwithstanding the ubiquity and normality 
of this interpersonal behavior, the explanatory and 
predictive aspects of the formation of inferences and 
perceptions of others are indeed complex. What are the 
mbtivatibnal bases bf developing inferences of other's 
behaviors? Which data db we rely oh tb make our 
inferences? How accurate are we in our inferences? Do 
we ever change them? Sah the inferences we make of bthers 
thwart or optimize human develdpmeht? These are sbme bf 
the questions social scientists have investigated. 

Brophy and Good (.1974) , who have done extensive 
work on teacher-student relationships, have pointed but 
that inferences we make of others are normal, cbrambn. 



and in themselves are value free. However/ inferences 
do have potential for interfering with optimal hiiman 
development and performance when they are inaccurate 
and inflexible. Brophy and Good, focusing on teacher 
expectations of students, argued that when expectations 
are initially inaccurate and inflexible they can serve 
as causal factors. When this occurs/ that is when an 
expectation functions as an antecedent of behavior/ the 
expectation can function as a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
For examiple/ a teacher might hold a rigidly inaccurate 
(extremely low) expectation of a student. Over time/ 
this false and inflexible inference may result in the 
student achieving significantly less than he/she actually 
is able to do. It is this case of low expectations and 
differential and negative treatment of students that has 
been advanced by some researchers to help explain/ in part^ 
the poor schooling achievement of some ethnic minority 
groups (e.g. / Coates / 1972; Datta/ Schaefer/ a Davis / 
1968; Leacock/ 1969; Rist/ 1970; Rufaovits & Maehr/ 1973; 
U.S. Commission on Civil RightS/ 1973). 

The concern for the welfare and development of young 
children took hew trends in the late 1960s and 
early 19 70s. One major trend was a shift and expansion 
from a school focus to a home focus / particularly iil 
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"parent education" and "parent involvement" activities 
(Gordon, 1973) . As part of this home focus was an 
attempt to investigate parent's perceptions of their 
children. The major assumption guiding this research 
was the same assumption that guided the school-based 
teacher expectancy research: the inferences parents 
make of their children's peffdfmahce and develbpmeht 
play vital roles in parent-child interactions and 
subsequent child behavior. Two major categories of 
investigations emerged from this parental research: 

(1) one body of research (beginning around the mid 1950s) 
was largely concerned with parental estimations of 
their children's current intellectual functioning , and 

(2) another body of studies (also having roots in the 
195Qs) was mora concerned with parents' expectations 
and asp ixa t ibiis^ of their childrah's academic achieveinent 
and sgfioQling attajnmgnt . This latter body of research 

(e.g., eallard, 1968; Dole, 1973; Hutnef, 1972; Finaiyson 
1971; Sewell & Shah, 196 8) was largely involved in 
investigating such aspects, for example, as parental 
achievement expectancies and schooling aspiration levels 
for their children. 
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The first category of research described above > 
parental estimations of their children's current 
intellectual functioning, is the focus of the present 
investigation* Before describing the natiire of this 
area of research and the purposes of the present study / 
it is necessary to make a sharp conceptual distinction 
between "estimation" and "expectation," Wolf ensberger 
and Kurtz (1971) made a distinction between "parental 
concurreilt realism" and "parental predictive realism." 
Concurrent realism was defined as a parent's evaluation 
or estimation of his/her child's concurrent ( present; ) 
performance or develop>mehtal level. On the other hand, 
predictive realism was defined as the parent's expectation 
of the child's future attainment or development • In the 
present investigation > since the behavior to be assessed 
is the child's present development (as opposed to future 
behavior or development) the term maternal estirhatibri will 
operationally be defined as: 

A mater nal estimation is an a s se ssment of a 
child's current intellectual fu n c tion i ng l ev ej^. 
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Categorization ot Pare ntal Estim a tions Researcix 

5 

The first bona fide study of parental estimations 
was the investigation by Ewert and Green (1957). Since 
theh^ the research has expanded to cover various 
GiDjectives, age levels of children^ assessment instruments 
and techniques, and intellectual functioning levels of 
children."^ Initially, the focus of parental estimations 
research was largely restricted to the study of how 
parents' assessments of their mentally retarded children 
were related to how well parents accepted their children's 
retardation. Over the years, the state of the art has 
expanded to include populations of normal children, 
a focus on the development of pre^screeriihg techniques 
using parents' estimations-, and the cdrriparisdn of parents 
with traditional data sources in the assessment process. 
Albeit overlap, the fbl lowing areas appear to be the 
major areas of parental estimations research^ 

- pr sor ee n in g — ^^these studies seek to investigate 
the efficacy of using parents in the identification 
of high-risk children that might require further 
evaluation (e.g., Frankenburg, van Doorninck, 
Lidell, & Dick, 1976). 
^ parehtal-prdf essidnal congruency — in these 

investigations, the purpidse is td see how well the 
parents' estimations compare with thdse estimations 
made by professionals te.g.^ Keith S Markie, 1969). 



A ebmprehehsive review of the literature is presented 
in pages 14-46 . 

O St 
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een demographic var iaj:>le3- and 



estdjnatXons — the purpose of the studies in this 



^ group is to examine how certain demographic 



variables (e.g. ^ schooling attainment of mother) 
is related to level and accuracy of estimations 
of the child's intelligence (e.g., Wolfensberger 
& Kurtz, 1971) . 
- predictive validxty- -this type of study is concerned 
with examining how well parental estimations predict 
future behavior (e.g., Coiligan, 1976). 
intellectual development of children — in this 
category, the purpose of the research is to 
investigate how parents' estimations (level and 
accuracy) are related to the fostering or thwarting 
of children's development (e.g./ Hunt S 
Paraskevbpoulos , 19 8Q) . 



Taken as a whole and in the broadest sense, parental 
estimations research has great potential for adding new 
knowledge to the varied fields of social psychology and 
child development, particularly in the areas of attribution 
theory, congruity or incongruity between socialization agents. 
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psychoeducational diagnoses, achievement mdtivatidri, 
processes involved in learning and teaching in different 
settings^ assessment in early childhood, and cognitive 
development of young children. 

The values of parental estimations research can be 
made clearer by analyzing the existing state of the art; 
A major finding of the research is that parental estimations 
of their children's intellectual functioning and development 
are fairly accurate compared to traditional data sources 
(e.g., trained diagnosticians ) . As pointed but by Gradel, 
Thompson, and Sheehan (1980) , parental estimations provides 
a wealthier data base in the assessment of children and 
the credibility of such data is improved. in other words, 
if parental estimations are relatively accurate compared 
to other sources, then the assessment process can be 
improved by the inclusion of parents. This presents a 
new and important departure from the way we have typically 
viewed assessment instruments and procedures. From sin 
economic point of view, there is some evidence that the 
inclusion of parents in the assessment process is 
advantageous. For example, in the study by Frarikeriburg, et al. 
(1975), the heed for further screening by professional 
diagnosticians of infants for developmental problems was 
decreaj^ed by 691 when parents were utilized as pre-screenesrs . 
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Another value of doing research on parental 



estimations is concerned with a second major finding in 



the literature: parents c6nsistehtjby_ 




inteiieii^tuai^ £i 




The phenomenon 



of parental overestimation is so consistent that it runs 
across age levels of children / intellectual functioning 
levels, gender of children, and several demographic 
variables. Of particular interest are those studies that 
compare parent's estimations of the child with teacher's 
estimations of the child* The finding that teachers 
generally give lower estimations than parents raises 
important questions regarding why such difrefehces occur, 
who is more accurate, and effects on the child's development. 

A third value of parental estimations research is 
related to a very important— issue in assessment^-^-the 
psychoeducational assessment of children from culturally 
and linguistically diverse groups. Discriminatory assessment 
can occur in a number of ways. Reschly (1979) has 
pointed out that bias in assessment can occur in 
ihstruihehtatibh (test bias) in the testing setting (atmosphere 
bias) and in how assessment results are used (bias in use) . 
Ah assessment procedure that incorporates minority parents 
has some potential in minimizing such bias. in a positive 
sense, parental estimations research using minority parents 
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and children can provide us with more information on 
across-setting validity and as a way of researching 
ways to develop strategies that allow for cultural 
diversity in the assessment process • 

Cbhceptibhs of Accuracy 

Before closing this introductory section with a 
discussion of the purposes of the present study> it is 
necessary to present a brief discussion on how accuracy 
in estimations research is conceptualized. Investigators 
of estimations research have not only been interested in 
the levels of parent's estimations (or other data sources) 
but researchers have also sought to examine the degree 
of accuracy of such estimations ^ 

it shDuld be emphasized that accuracy in estimations 
research is a complex index to measure. Perhaps that is 
why there are different ways of looking at accuracy. 
According to Dr. Robert Sheehan, consultant to the project 
there are at least four indexes of accuracy that have been 

used and can be used (singularly , all/ or in a variety of 

2 _ _ 

combinations J in estimations research. They are as 
follows and ask these cjuestibhs: 



Personal cbmmuhicat ion with Dr. Robert Sheehan, 
Purdue University, July 198 0. 
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1. absolute accuracy — are there absolute differences 
in the mean scores (e.g./ between mothers' 
estimations of their children's perfbnnahce and 
children's actual perfbrmance) ? The less the 
difference, the greater the accuracy (and vice 
versa, the greater tfae difference, the less the 
accuracy) . 

2. s t a ti s t i c al chance accura cy^ — do the mean differences 
exceed statistical probability? a nonsignificant 
difference would represent accuracy. For 
statistically sighificaht differences > greater £. 
values a're associated with greater iheccuracy. 

3. predictive ability accuracy — -how well do mothers • 
estimations/ for example, correlate with children's 
scores? That is, how well do mothers predict 
children's scores regarding the direction and 
magnitude of the relation? Generally speaking, the 
higher the correlation the greater the accuracy. 

In a stricter sense, highest accuracy is associated 
with a high correlation and no sighificaht difference. 
Lowest accuracy is associated with a low correlation 
and a sighificaht difference. 
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4 . ttern-by-item accttracy" "'Q^ ^-n iterh-^by-iteni 

comparison^ what is the percentage of agreement 
between data sources (e.g.^ mother and child)? 
The higher the percentage the higher the accuracy; 
the lower the percentage ^ the lower the accuracy. 
In an estimations research investigation^ it is 
probably more meaningful when assessing accuracy of 
estimations between or among data sources to use as many 
of the four accuracy indexes as possible. Reliance oh 
only one index could result in a narrow and misleading 
interpretation of accuracy. 

Purposes of the Investigation 

The present investigation was conceptualized because 
of two major reasons- First > a comprehensive review of the 
parental estimations research has shown that the study of 
families from culturally diverse groups is clearly absent. 
In fact^ regarding United States studies/ ho investigations 
were located in which Asian Americans , Blacks / Native 
Americans r and Mexican Americans were subjects. Therefore ^ 
the present study of Mexican American mothers and their 
children should be seen as an attempt to collect base line 
data^ and thus the data analyses were largely designed to 
report descriptive results. 

27 
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A second reason which inspired this investigation 
is the pressing need to generate new knowledge in the area 
of familial and sociocultural factors related to the 
intellectual functioning and development of young Mexican 
American children. Compared to the general state of the 
art, cognitive research on Mexican American children and 
their families is ah impoverished area. Valencia (1981) 
has pointed but that prior to about 1960, cognitive 
research on Mexican American children was dominated by 
investigations which examined the performance of these 
children on standardized intelligence tests. During the 
last two decades / cognitive research on Mexican American 
children has expanded to include such concerns as 
cognitive styles, psychomestric assessment of ihstrumehcs , 
hbhdiscrimihatbry assessment, maternal teaching styles^ 
family cohsteiiatioh , examiner effects, and so on. 
Notwithstanding this important expansion of cognitive 
research/ we still know very little about the cognitive 
functioning and development of Mexican American children, 
particularly in the area of familial and sociocultural 
influences. Longitudinal research is virtually non- 
existent . 
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in light of these issues > the present investigation 
was designed. Four major research questions were advanced 
for study. They are as follows: 

1. How do the perceived cognitive estimations 
given by the mothers compare with the actual 
cogrhitive performahces of their children? 

2. How do the estimations given by the mothers 
vary between and within cognitive areas? 

3 • How are f amiiy structural variables under 

study related to mothers' estimations? 
4. How is the social psychblbgicai variable 

of the home environment related to mothers' 
estimations? 
Before the .method used in the present study is 
described/ a review of the available parental estimations 
literature is presented. 
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REVIEW OF THE PARENTAL ESTIMATIONS LITERATURE 

The following review of the literature dealing with . 
parental estimations of their children's current ihteiiectuai 
fuhctibhihg ahd/br development does hot purport to be an 
exhaustive review. Rather, it contains representative 
studies covering a wide span of time (1957 to 198.0), purposes, 
age levels, assessment instruments and techniques, and 
intellectual functioning levels of children, and implications. 
In all, twenty studies are reviewed, most of them in detail. 
Thirteen of the investigations can best be categorized as 
studies of "exceptional populations^" mostly of children 
who were classified as mentally retarded; Tho. major reason 
that exceptional populations comprise the bulk of the 
existing literature is that the earliest studies of 
parental estimations come from clinical psychologists who 
sought to study the issues involved in parents' acceptance 
of their children's retarded condition. The major 
question focused on factors related to the parent's accuracy 
in making e^7aluations of the child's level of retardation 
and how such degrees of accuracy might be related to acceptance 
or realization of the child's retardation. The general 
implications of such research have appeared to be related 
to guidance facilitation of parents of mentally retarded^ 
and other handicapped children and the improvement of 

So 
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screening techniques for high-risk children. For ah 
excellent literature review of the early years, the reader 
is referred to Wolf ensberger cind Kurtz (1971) . 

Although the study of exceptional populations is 
still a strong focus in the current literature, the 
study of "nonnal populations" (first appearing around 1969) 
is slowly but steadily growing • The subjects of the normal 
populations studies are very homogehebus (nearly all 
preschoolers) , and the focus is more on the investigation 
of how parents ' estimations and their accuracy are 
related to either fostering or thwarting their children ' s 
development. 

As a whole, the parental estimations research in both 
exceptional and normal populations is currently being looked 
at as a way of improving the assessment process. Terms 
such as "multiple data sources of assessment," "multidisciplinary 
evaluation >" "multif actor assessment /" "multi-measurement 
system," and "across-setting evaluation"^ are beginning to 
appear with some regularity in the literature. 

For the sake of convenience and clarity, the following 
literature review is divided into two categbries--studies 
of exceptional populations and normal populations. 
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Exceptional Populations 

Thirteen studies are reviewed in this category. 
In yearly chrdridlbgical order they are as follows: 
Ewert and Green (1957) ; Johnson and Gapbbiancb (1957) ; 
eapbbianco and Knox (1964) ; Keith and Markie (1969) ; 
Schuiman and Stern (1969) ; Carey (1970) ; Wolf ehsbef gef and 
Kurtz (1971); Tew, Laurence, and Samuel (1974); 
Gould (1975) ; Dopheide and Dallinger (1976) ; Frankenburg, 
van Doorninck, Liddell, and Dick (1976); Adelman, Taylor, 
Fuller/ and Nelson (1979) ; Gradel, Thompson^ and Sheehan 
(1980) . The majority bf the children in these studies 
were handicapped children (mbstly mentally retarded). In 
several studies > many bf the children were nbrihal , but such 
investigations were included in the exceptibhal 
populations category because the intent of the studies 
was to develop screening techniques for high-risk children. 
Finally, compared to the children in the normal populations 
category, the children in the exceptional populations group 
are more variable in chronological age, ranging from 
infants to teenagers, 

Accbrding tb Wblf ensberger and Kurtz (1971) , the study 
by Ewert and Green (1957) was the first pxiblished repbrt bf 
a bona. ££de empirical investigation of parental estimatibns 
of children's current functioning. It was a breakthrbugh 
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because the basic technique of computing deveiopmentai 
quotients from parental age estimates was quantifiable 
and such estimates could be compared to the children's 
actual performance. The study by Ewert and Green was an 
attempt to investigate the relation between a number of 
factors and the accuracy of mothers' estimates of the 
children's current mental functioning level. The children 
were 100 retarded children who were out-patients. Based 
on a mesdieal examination, 50 of the children were 
classified as simple retardates and 50 as organic 
retardates. The age range of the children was 1 year 4 months 
to 14 years 6 months, with a mean of 6 years 4 months. The 
children were administered one or more of the following 
tests: Vineland, Cattell, Stanf ord-Binet , and the WISC. 
The mothers was asked to estimate the child's mental age; 
this in turn was converted into an estimated TQ (MA/CA x 100) . 
Based on the maternal estimates compared to the children's 
IQs^ the mothers were divided into two groups: "accurate" 
raters / whose estimates did hot vary more than 15 IQ points 
from the tested IQ, and "errbhedus" raters, whose 
estimates differed 15 iQ points of mdrei 

The major findings were as follows: CD the mean 
maternal IQ estimate was 58, and the mean tested IQ was 
44.1; (2) 30 of the SO children with simple retardation 
were "accurately" rated while 33 of 50 of the organic 
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retardates were so rated; (3) although nonsignificant, 
more boys were rated accurately (70%) compared to 
girls (57%) ; (4) the r between maternal estimates and tested 
IQs were ;55, .93, and .21 for the whole group, for the 
group in which estimations were accurate, and for the group 
in which mothers were erroneous, respectively; (5) for 
the organic retardates, accurate mothers were significantly 
younger than erroneous mothers; (6) as a whole, there was a 
significant and positive relation between accuracy and ; 
mothers' educational attairimerit ; (.7) as a whole, mothers 
of higher social class (based oh occupation) were more 
accurate (but nonsignificant); (8) for organic retardates, 
younger children were significantly rated more accurately; 

(9) although . nonsignificant, children whose IQs had been 
rated erroneously, largely were first birth order children; 

(10) although the accuracy was not determined, motor 
development and general comprehension were reported as most 
advanced by parents^ and verbal ability and physical 
development as being most retarded. 

The investigation by Johnson and Capobiancd (1957; 
cited in Wolf ahsberger & Kurtz > 1971), was another 
major breakthrough in parental estimations research because 
of the methodology usedi in this study, the authors 
presented a record fbfm of Stanf ord-Binet items > arranged 
by content and type, to 15 parents of retarded children. 
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The parents were instructed to answer each test item as 
they thought their chiidren would respond, After the 
parents responded, "parental IQs" were computed and 
compared to the children's actual perfbrmahce. This 
item-by-itein technicjue is the technique employed in the 
present study of Mexican American mothers' estimations of 
their children ' s intellectual perf oinnance • 

The results of the Johnson and Capobianco (1957) 
study showed that the average difference of parental to 
children resspohses amounted to only four IQ points with 
parental overestimatibh being more frequent than 
underestimation i 

Capobianco and Knox (1964) used the technique developed 
by Johnson and Capobianco (1957). The subjects were 30 
fathers and 36 mothers of mentally retarded children 
(age range and mean were 5 years 2 months to 17 years 
6 months and 11 years 7 months, respectively) . A modified 
version of the Stanf ord-Binet was used. 

Results of the study revealed the follcDwing: (1) the 
mean of the mothers* IQ estimation was 67.7 compared 
to the children's mean of 51.1, a significant difference; 
(2) the mean of the fathers (61*7) was not significantly 
from the childreh's mean IQ; (3) the mean IQ of the nrathers 
was significantly different from the mean of the fathers i 
Although the authors concluded that the findings did hot 
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substantiate the accuracy of parents reported in previous 
research (e.g., Eweft & Green, 1957), Wolf ehsberger and 
Kurtz (1971) in their review argued that this was a 
questionable conclusion. They argued that the eapbbiahcb 
and Knox technique was not comparable to techniques 
used by other researchers and the criteria for the 
interpretation of results were different. 

The purpose of the investigation by Keith and 
Mafkis (1969) was to compare the parental and professional 
assessment of functioning in 17 cerebral palsied children 
attending a nursery school in a medical rehabilitation 
center. Using the preschool form of the Age Independence 
Scale (AIS), a measure designed to assess age levels 
of independence concerned with motor, cognitive, social, and 
self-care behaviors, parents (mothers and fathers) were 
independently cdinpared to professionals (pediatrician, 
nursery school teacher^ physical therapist, and occupational 
therapist) with respect to ratings of the children's 
behaviors. Assessments b£ "pressesnt functioning" and 
"predictions of future functioning" were made and 
compared. For the present functioning aspect, the mothers 
had the highest opinion of what their children could do. 
The nursery school teachers gave the lowest ratings. There 
were significant differences between the various 
professionals with the estimates given by the pediatrician 
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and physical therapist very similar to estimates given by the 
parents. Comparison of combined parents' ratings with combined 
professional staff ratings showed a significant difference 
in favor of the parents, meaning parents believed their 
children capable of more independent behavior than judged 
by staff. No significant differences ware found 

between mothers and fathers. For the predictions of future 
functioning > the same general pattern of results emerged. 
Compared to the staff, the parents predicted significantly 
lower ages for the onset of behaviors. Within-group 
staff differences were also found, but this time the 
pediatrician and occupational therapist estimated later 
ages for independent behaviors than did the nur?=.ery 
school teacher and physical therapist. To study the 
assumption that parents, would consistently overestimate 
the capabilities of their children in cdmparisdh to 
professional judgments^ parental bverestimatibh was 
studied for three dimensions (age of child--youhger vs. older 
chiidreh; degree of handicap — less severe vs. more severe; 
developmental quotient — lower vs. higher). it was found 
that only in the developmental quotient category did 
parents significantly overestimate. That is, the parents 
of the lower IQ children rated their children as performing, 
on the average, more independent behaviors in present and 
future functioning. The authors concluded by cautioning 
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that the direct idh of dverestimatidn throughout the 
study was masked by incdnsistericies (7 df 17 sets df 
parents rated the children's current perfdrinarice lower 
than the staff judgments, for example) • Therefore, mean 
analyses can be misleading in some studies i 

Schulman and Stern's (1969) study involved parents' 
estimations of their retarded children's intelligence 
level. The 50 children in the study ranged in age from 
3 years 3 months to 12 years and 10 months; the mean age 
was 5 years and 8 months. Prior to testing the children 
(35 ware tested on the Stanf brd-Binet ^ 12 on the 
Sesell Developmental Schedule, 2 on both Stahford-Bihet 
and Gesell and 1 child on the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale) , the parents of -the children were asked to 
estimate the developmental age of their children (actually, 
the informants were 36 mothers, 7 cases in which both 
TOther and father estimated, 4 fathers, and in one case 
each from a sister, aunt, and a grandmother) . The 
informants were asked grdss developmental guestions, 

such as^ "Your child is years old. At what age 

would you estimate ha is fxihctiohing?" The parents' 
mental age estimate was converted into an "IQ" by 
dividing the estimate by the cfif ohblogical age and 
multiplying by 100. The results of the cbmparisorts 
showed that the mean of the test IQ was 55.5, and the mean 
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TQ estimated by the parents was 57.2. The r between 
the test TQ and "parent IQ" was a significant .67. In 
23 cases the parents overestimated their children's 
iQ by 12.6 points, and in 19 cases the parents underestimated 
by 10.7 IQ points. The authors concluded that the results 
clearly indicate that there is no basis for the widely 
held belief that parents are not aware of their children's 
mental retardation before professional help is sought. 

Carey's (1970) investigation was an attempt to 
develop a simplified method for measuring infant temperament, 
particularly identifying the piresehce or absence of the 
"difficult baby syndrome" (e.g., irregular^ unadaptable, 
intense) . The mothers (n=i0i) were asked to fill but a 
short questionnaire consisting of 70 temperament quest>idhs; 
the age range of the infants was 4 to 8 months. The mothers 
were also interviewed to obtain their general impressions 
of their babies. The findings were that the questionnaire 
measured arid yielded approximately the same behavior as 
the iriterview, although the general impressions gathered 
by the latter were somewhat iriadecjuately differentiated 
for the difficult baby syndrome. The author recommended 
that pediatricians use multiple data sources ? such as those 
presented in his study, to make diagnoses more credible. 
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The research by Wolfehsberger and Kurtz (1971) 
is perhaps the inost coinprehensive and cbhsciahtious 
study done on parental estimations. it is a pioneering 
study in that it tackles the difficult areas of defining 
parents' perceptions, developing assessment techniques, 
and gathering data on parental perceptions of their 
children's development. As previously discussed 
(see page 4 ) , Wolfehsberger and Kurtz (1971) made a 
sharp distinction between "concurrent parental realism" 
and "predictive parental realism." The former notion is 
concerned with the parent's perceptions (estimations) of 
the child's concurrent or present functionihg/deveiopment i 
The latter/ "predictive realism," deals with the parent's 
perceptions (expectations) of the child's future 
functibning/develbpihent . Only the part of Wolfehsberger 
and Kurtz's study that dealt with concurrent realism 
will be discussed here. The subjects were 190 parents 
(111 fathers and 79 mothers) of young boys and girls who 
were moderately retarded (mean IQ of 58.54). The age 
range was .58 to 15.5 years with a mean of 5.76 years. 
The parents of the children varied on a ntimber of 
characteristics, including the following: schooling attainment 
occupation, income, SES, rural-urban residence, age, religion > 
and ethnicity. The children were tested on 8 major 
areas: (1) understanding of verbal communications; auditory 
decoding; (.2) verbal arid preverbal expression; verbal 
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encoding; (3) gross motor development and cbbrdihatibh; 

(4) manual dexterity and eye-hand coordination; (5) self-help; 

(6) play, occupation, and prevocationai and vocational 
development ; ( 7 ) general intellectual functioning ; 

(8) achievement. 

Although the parents tended to overestimate slightly 
in expressive and receptive cbrnmuhicatitre skills arid less 
so in manual dexterity, grbss mbtbr^ and general iritelligerice 
and tended to underestimate in self-help, bccupiatibn^ 
and achievement areas, it was concluded that they were 
otherwise quite accurate in assessing their children's 
abilities. The observed correlations between the 
children's developmental quotients and the parent -derived 
raw develbpmerital quotients for the 8 areas ranged from 

.25 to .93 with 5 of 8 areas being in the .5 to .6 
range. The r between parental estimates and children's 
general intelligence was ,62* No significant differerices 
were fotmd between maternal and paternal cbhcurreht 
realism for the 8 areas. fhtracbuple agreement was 
consistently high and significant (7 of 8 areas 5- The rs 
ranged between .4 and .6, with ah £ of .56 for 
general intelligence. Few family demographic variables 
correlated significantly with concurrent realism. Protestant 
parents f high SES families / and parents who had less severely 
retarded children were mbre realistic (accurate) compared 
to Catholic parents, low SES families, and parents 
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who had more severely retarded children. The authors 
major conclusion was that such findings can be of 
great value in parent management programs (e^g; > 
counseling parents who have unreaiisticaiiy high of low 
concurrent realism of their retarded children) ~. 

Tew/ Laurence^ and Samuel (1974) investigated the 
parental estimates of the intelligence of 57 physically 
handicapped children. The children, who had spina 
bifida cystica, ranged in age from 9 years 3 nuDnths to 
15 years 8 months (the mean was 11 years 7 months) . While 
the children were administered the WISG, the parents (it 
was not. noted whether the mother, father of both wefe subjects) 
were asked to complete a detailed questionnaif e which 
largely contained mental age/-estimate questions; The 
parent's mental-age estimate was transformed into an id 
score (MA/GA x 100) ; the result was referred to as the 
paf ent cjuotient (PQ) . 

One of the major results was the typical parental 
ovc f estimations The mean IQ of the children was 84.41, and 
the mean PQ was 93; 04, a nonsignificant difference. Ah 
interesting finding was that overestimation was ihvef sely 
related to the children's IQ. Other findings wefe: 
(1) PQ estimates compared to IQs were significantly highef 
for girls, but not boys; parents gave unusually accurate 
PQs for boys (mean PQ=93.68, mean IQ=91.52), but gave 
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marked bverestirriatibhs for girls (mean PQ~91.33^ mean 
iQ=73i64)i This finding is best explained by the tendency 
for parents to give higher estimates for lower 
functioning children. Also, spina bifida is a condition 
in which girls are more severely affected than boys; 
(2) of the 57 children, 40 were enrolled in normal 
schools, arid 17 were iri special schools . There was 
a sigriificarit difference between mean PQ and mean TQ for the 
special school children, but not for normal school 
children; (3) parents of only one-child families (n=8) , 
showed the highest level of accuracy in PQ; (4) although 
nonsignificant, there was a tendency for lower social 
class parents to give higher PQs compared to higher 
social class parents. The authors suggested that 
knowledge of a parent's estimate of his/her child can be 
of value in a couriselling situation. 

Iri ari irivestigatibri that was primarily designed to 
study the cbricurrerit validity bf three tSsts measuririg 
cognitive and sbcial development bf severely retarded British 
children^ Gould (1975) had a substudy pertinent to 
parental estimations. For each of 75 retarded children, a 
teacher, child care worker or nurse, and the father or 
mother, were interviewed using the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. ftn r of .97 was found between the parents' 
and teachers' ratings of the same children. The mean social 
quotients were 34.63 and 32.32 for the parents and teachers, 
respectively. 
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The investigation by Dopheide and Dailinger (1976) 
sought to assess the effectiveness of having parents 
serve as screehers of articulation development of their 
children. The children, who were between the ages of 
4 years and 5 months to 5 years and 5 months were 
participants in a kindergarten registration screening 
program; Part of the program involved speech and 
language screening; Prior to the registration screening 
date/ the parents (n=73) were mailed the 30-word Denver 
Articulation Screening Exam; steps for administering 
and scoring the exam were enclosed. 

eomparisoh of parent and clinician-aide judgments 
^ere analyzed in two aspects: parent reporting ho errors 
and parent reporting one or more errors. Pbrty-six (63%) 
of the 73 parents reported no errors, and of these 45 cases, 
38 of them were also judged by the clinician-aides to be 
free of errors; Further analysis showed that in 82.63% of 
the parent "no error" responses, there was complete 
agreement with the clinician-aide Assessment. In short > in 
all 46 of the cases, there was sufficient accuracy in 
parental assessments of no errors to have passed the 
children oh the parents* administration of the exam. For 
the category, "parents report one or more errors," there 
appeared to be ho relations between the number of errors 
reported by parents and clinician-aides. Of the 27 
comparisons made in this category, 84 disagreements were 
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found. About 60% (h=51) of the disagfeements were due 
to the failure of parents to detect a misarticulation , 
and in the remaining 40% (n=33) the parent judged the 
articulation incorrect while the clinician-aide judged it 
correct. The authors concluded that parents can be used 
with some effectiveness in screening the speech 
development of their preschool children^ especially in 
the area of ho-errbr reporting. 3Et was recommended that 
in early outreach efforts parental assistance should be 
explored and utilized. 

The study by Frankenburg, van Doorninck, Liddell, 
and Dick (1976) is one of the most comprehensive 
investigations of parental-professional congruency in the 
assessment process. The purpose of the study was to 
develop a prescreening instrument (Prescreehihg Developmental 
Questionnaire^ PDQ) to facilitate the identification of 
infants- and young children who require a more thorough screening 
with the Denver Develbpinehtai Screening Test (DDST) . Each of 
the 1^155 parents were administered ten age-appropriate 
questions on the PDQ. Subsequently, the children were 
tested on the DDST. The results showed that agreement 
between parental responses on individual items and the 
corresponding DDST item scores varied from 68% to 100% 
(mean, 93.3%). The predictive value of a referral was 
23.3%; this referral percentage did not differ significantly 
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whether the PDQ was answered by a day care center 
staff person or a parent. In conclusion, the authors 
argued that parents can accurately prescreen the 
development of their children • Despite the tendency 
for parents to overestimate their children's development, 
the PDQ screening decreased the heed for DDST screening 
by nearly 69%. 

An interesting variation of the parental estimations 
research was a study by Adelman and associates. The purpose 
of the study by Adelman, Taylor, Fuller, and Nelson (1979) 
was to compare the ratings among students, parents and 
teachers of the severity df a student's problems. The 
subjects were 180 students between 5 and 18 years of age 
and their parents and school teachers. All students were 
drawn from a pool of students who were in contact with the 
Fernaid facility at uetA; Ferhaid is a research, training 
and service center focusing on youth with learning or 
behavioral problems i The sample was divided into students 
with mild and severe problems. Three questionnaires, which 
covered the student's performance, attitudes, and behavior 
at and away from school, were given to each student, his/her 
parents, and his/her teacher. The seven items included 
such areas as general performance in doing school work, 
reading and mathematics performance/ getting along with 
age peers, and so forth. Likert-type responses were made 
to the questionnaire items i 
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The results of the student-parent--teacher ratings 
were internally consistent. Students, compared to 
parents, consistently perceived their probelms as less 
severe. Teachers / on the other hand/ rated the students 
considerably more severe than did the parents. For 
example, for the "mild group" 9% of the students rated 
themselves as "poor" or "very poor" in general performance 
in doing school work, 35% of the parents rated the students 
"poor" or "very poor," a'nd 37% of the teachers rated the 
students as such. Another finding was that students 
perceived themselves more positive compared to standardized 
test scores. For 'the severe group, California Achievement 
Test scores showed that compared to age norms in reading, 
81% and 69% scored 1 or more years and 2 or more years 
below, respectively. However^ only 18% of the students 
rated themselves as poor and very poor readers. The 
authors discussed the findings in a heuristic sense, 
in general, they asked: how do such self-disclosure 
differ -ces affect research, treatment, and understanding 
of this population of students? 

Gradel, Thompson, and Sheehan (1980) investigated 
the agreement between mothers * estimations of their 
children's development and judgments made by teachers and 
diagnosticians. The subjects were 30 handicapped infants 
{ ages 3 to 2 4 months ) and 3 0 hand icapped preschoolers ( ages 
38 to 73 months) and their mothers. On ah item-by-item basis, 
the mothers were asked to estimate their 
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children's development/perf ormance. For the entire 
sample, the Alpem-Boll Developmental Profile was 
used; data from each child's teacher and mother were 
gathered. For the infant subgroup, the Bayley Scales 
of Infant Development were also used, and for the 
preschool group the McGarthy Scales of Children's 
Abilities were also used. in brief, the major findings 
were: (1) comparison of mothers' and diagnosticians' 
scores on the Bayley Scales showed that although 
mothers overestimated, significant rs in the .6 to .8 
range between mothers and diagnosticians were found; 
(2) comparison of mothers' and diagnosticians' scores on 
the McCarthy Scales again revealed maternal dverestimations ? 
but rs in the . 7 to .9 ranges were observed; (3) mother- 
teacher comparisons on the Developmental Profile test 
showed correlations in the .4 to .8 range , with mothers 
overestimating. In conclusion, the authors stated that 
because of the relatively high degree of maternal 
and professional agreement on scored items on the 
Developmental Profile (average agreement of 91%) , on the 
Bayley Scales (76%) , and the McCarthy Scales (78%) , it could 
be interpreted that mothers were fairly accurate in the 
estimation of their children's current development. Other 
conclusions were that mothers of handicapped children made 
developmental assessments that highly correlated with 
traditional data sources (teachers and diagnosticians) 
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mothers systematically overestimated their children's 
performance / arid cdrigruericy of assessment was greater 
for older preschool childreri thari for the irifarits. 



Seven studies are reviewed here. In yearly 
chronological order they are as follows: Stedmanr 
Clifford, and Spitznagel (1969) 7 Blaix (1970) ; 
Ledermari arid Blair (1972); Colligari (1976); Kaplari arid 
Alatishe (1976) ; Marcus arid Cbrsirii (1978) ; Hunt and 
Paraskevbpbulbs (1980) . It is impbrhaht tb hbte that 
each of the seven studies utilized preschbbi children 
as subjects. Since the children in the present 
investigation are also preschoolers/ the generaiizabiiity 
of the findings of the existing literature on normal 
populations to the present study is enhanced. 

The study by Stedman/ Clifford, and Spitznagel 
(1969) sought to compare mothers' and teachers' ratings of 
17 5-year-^dlds from "disbrgariized" poverty-level 
families. The assessmerit tbbl used was the Preschbbi 
Attainment Record (PAR) ; it measoires three majbr 
develbpmehtal areas (physical^ sbcial/ and intellectual). 
The Attainmeht Quotient (AQ) is the sum bf the three 
categories. The method invblves the administratibn bf 
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standardized PAR interviews to the children's mothers and 
teachers. It was found that mothers rated their children 
significantly higher than did the teachers. Alsb^ 
mothers tended to have higher ratings for boys . 

Blair (1979) , also using the PAR, administered this 
instrument to the mothers and teachers of 20 4-year old 
preschool children. The results showed that mothers 
rated boys significantly higher than teachers on the 
intellectual category; in addition^ mothers overestimated 
the boys' perfbrmance and teachers underestimated. Finally > 
no significant differences were found between nxDthers and 
teachers in their estimations for the social and physical 
categories. 

in a third preschool study in which the PAR was used/ 
Eederman and Blair (.1972) compared the ratings of teachers 
and mothers obtained from assessments of 28 kindergarten 
children. Results of the coitiparisons showed that the 
mean AQ rating of the mothers was significantly higher 
(mean 110.72) than the teachers (mean 107.50). To 
determine which type of informant was more accurate/ 
the children were administered the Word Knowledge and 
Numbers subtests b£ the Metropolitan Readiness Test (14RT) 
one year after the PAR assessment data were collected, 
it was found that the predictive validity coefficients 
between Ad and MRT was higher (r^.62) for the teacher 
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ratings compared to the mother ratings (r^.24) . The 
authors concluded that compared to the mothers the 
teachers were more valid sources of developmental 
information of the children i This conclusion is somewhat 
questionable given the independence of the PAR 
categories. The authors - noted that the teachers' 
ratings of the items in the intellectuar behavior category 
did not predict MRT any better than the behaviors in the 
physical and social category. Given the high intercorrelation 
among the three different categories of the PAR and the 
high degree of overlap in the factors, it is likely 
that thes differences in a child's ratings will lack 
reliability. 

in a unique study, Goiiigan (1976) investigated how 
well parents' perceptions of their prekindergarten children's 
functioning would predict reading achievement a year later 
(at the end of kindergarten) . During a May "kindergarten 
roundup" (information/registration day) , parents of 
59 children were asked to complete the Minnesota Child 
Development inventory (MCDI) . The HCDI is a standardized 
instrument using parental observations to assess yo\ahg 
children; it consists of 320 items grouped into eight 
scales (je.g. General Development/ Gross Motor/ Expressive 
Language/ Self-Help) . Two other MGDI scales/ Letters 
Scale (MGDl-L) and Numbers Scale (MGDl-N) , that had been 
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previously developed from item inspection of 

'tiie''MeDi, ware also administered. The MCDI-L and 

MCDI-N, which have been found in previous research 

to be important as predictors of reading readiness, assess 

the parent's report of the child's knowledge of letters and 

numbers respectively* 

The results of the parents ' reports were not made 
available to thes children's kindergarten teachers. One 
year after the admihistratibn of the MGDI to the parents, 
each child was administered the Wide Range Achievement Test 
tWRAT) , a prereading and number test. Also administered 
were two group tests : The Lippincott iReading Readiness 
Test (LRRT) and the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) . 
Correlations were computed between the three MCbl measures 
and the three criterion tests. The best single predictor 
was MGDl-L^ which accounted for 55% of the variance in the 
WRAT reading score. Nearly equal predictive power 
was found when MGDl scores wesre correlated with the two 
group tests (LRRT and MRT) . Another important finding 
was that correlations between MCDi and the achievement 
measures were consistently stronger for girls than for 
boys. To analyze this difference, the authors used 
regression technigues by studying the relative 
contributions of 18 variables (e.g., age of child, 
parent's educational level, classroom teacher). It was 



found that the iriclusibh of the 18 variables contributed 
very little to improved predictibh. 

Kaplan and Alatishe (1976) investigated the comparison 
of ratings by Canadian mothers of 20 preschool children 
(age range was 37-65 months) with the ratings of several 
daycare center teachers. The instrument used was the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale (VSMS) . Research by 
Froittme (1974, and Gbulet & Barclay^ 1963; cited in 
Kaplan £ Alatishe^ 1976) indicated that the VSMS correlates 
high with standard intelligence tests. The VSMS , which 
provides a social quotient, was administered to each 
mother individually, while the teachers pooled their 
estimates (this was done because no one teacher observed 
all the children's behavior). The results showed the 
consistent pattern of maternal overestimation . The 
mothers' social quotient mean was 137.8, and the teachers' 
mean was 114.9, a statistically significant difference of 
22.9 points. The correlation between mothers'- and 
teachers' social quotients was a nonsignificant .24. 
This lower than expected cbrrelatibh might have been due 
to the different prbcedures used in collectihg estimations 
frbih the ihfbrmantSi Teachers were pooled while mothers 
were individually assessed. 
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The study by Marcus and Cofsini (197 8) , which they 
referred to as a"parental expectation" study^ couid easily 
be placed under the rubric of estimations research as 
defined in the present investigation. The purpose of 
Marcus and Cbrsihi's study was to investigate the 
expectations of mothers and fathers for their 4-year-dld 
preschoolers in an "achievCTteht-type'*' setting. Specifically, 
the authors sought to examine differences in parental 
expectations as related to child gender and SES. The 
subjects were 40 preschoolers and their parents; 28 
of the children (10 boys and 10 girls) were from intact 
middle^class families , and 20 (10 boys and 10 girls) were 
from intact Ibwvir-class families. The age range and 
mean of the children were 3 years 6 ihdriths to 5 years 
1 month, and 51; 5 months, respectively. For the criterion 
measures, four tasks (bead design, basket thrbw^ picture 
memory, and drawing) were used. Each task, except one, 
had a series of seven levels designed and pretested so an 
average child could succeed until level 4 or 5; basket 
throw had ten levels. Each mother and father were 
instructed together on the scoring criterion for each task, 
but they were asked to make independent judgments. The 
parents were instructed that each task was further divided 
into three major "levels" (expected level for below average 
child, for average child ^ and above average child) . Actual 
scores of the children were also obtained. 
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The results showed that there were no significant 
differences in perfbnnahce between boys and girls or 
between lower- and middle-class families. In fact> 
mean scores were nearly identical. For the parental 
comparisons, the major findings were: (1) the SES main 
effect was significant (£<.bb9) with the mean expectation 
of middle-class parents being higher (X-S.O) than lower- 
class parents (X=6.8); on two tasks (bead design and drawing), 
an SES x task interaction was found with the mean expectations 
of middle-class parents on the bead design (X^8.95) and 
basket throw (5=8.88) being significantly different 
(£ < .61) compared to the mean expectation of the 
lower-class parents (Xp7.28 for bead design, and X-7.03 for 
drawing); (2) although the main effect for gender was not 
significant, one significant gender x task difference 
was found; on picture memory, parents of girls had 
higher expectations than parents of boys. 

In part of their conclusion, the authors argued that 
given the lower perfbnnahce expectations of lower-class 
parents/ it is reasonable to implicate this type of parent 
behavior in the relatively poorer academic achievement 
of children from lower SES background. The logic of 
their argument is that lower parental expectations are 
associated with lower levels of encouragement of their 
children to attempt challenges and/or a lower confidence 
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in their children to succeed. This "implication" discussed 
by Marcus and Gorsini should be taken with extreme 
caution because of several reasons. First, the nearly 
identical perfoinnance scores of the middle- and 
lower-class children in the study do not support the 
cbhtehtidh that the lower expectations of the lower-class 
parents are associated with lower performance in their 
children. Second, the two significant differences between 
the middle- and lower-class parents were not analyzed using 
a statistical test of a measure of association, (perhaps 
omega square could have been used) . This means that the 
practical or pheriomenological significance of the difference 
are only guesswork. Third, the authors ignore the wide 
body of literature that shows how "teacher expiectahcy effects 
are related to the poorer performance of lower SES 
children . 

One of the most important studies is a recent 
investigation by the reknowned developmental is t J. McVicker 
Hunt and a colleague. The investigation by Hunt and 
Baraskevopoulos (.1980) was grounded theoretically in 
Hunt's modification of Piaget '*s theory of "equilibration'^ 
and "the problem of the match. " It was theorized that 
mothers who hold relatively accurate pierceptions of their 
children's interests and abilities are more capable of 
providing learning situations of interest ("matches") that 
are not boring undermatches or embtibhally distressful 
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overmatches. The subjects were 50 normal Greek 
preschool children who ranged in age from 45 to 64 
months (mean age of 52 months) . The mothers were 
heterogenous in educational attainment and employment 
status. The tests administered to the children and 
mothers (simultaneously but in separate rooms) were 
96 items taken from the Stanfofd-Bihet , the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Valentine Test. The 
96 items were administered on an item-by- item basis. 

As foiand in previous research, the mothers., as 
a whole, overestimated the children's performance. The 
mean number of passed items predicted by the mothers 
was 68.70, and the mean number of items actuaiiy passed 
by the children was 52.20. The correlation between the 
number of items passed by the children and the number of 
• items the mothers predicted- their children would pass was 

.53. The major finding of the study provided some 
confirmation to the authors' hypothesis that there would 
be a negative relation. between incorrect maternal 
estimates (increased inaccuracy) and the children ' s 
development (decreased passing of items) . incorrect 
or false predictions were defined as either 
uiiderestimations or overestimations . The correlation was a 
highly significant -.80. Mores spec * ?ically , children 
who had mothers who made fewer than 20 false predictions 
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performed correctly bh nearly twice as many items 
(mean = 75,1) comparefi to children of mothers who 
made 46 or more false predictions (their children's 
mean passing score was 38;5); The authors hypothesized 
that if mere accuracy were the whole story, then the 
numbers of items passed by the children would show the 
same cbrrelatidh with the uhderestimatidhs as well 
as with the bverestimatibhs . This was hbt the case, 
as a zero cbrrelatibn between t±te number of items passed 
by the children and und^restimations was found, and an 
£ of -.77 for overestimations was observed. 

The authors two ma^or conclusions were: (1) mothers 
who hold false information about their children's 
capabilities, compared to mothers who hold more 
■ accurate ihfbrmatibh, generally fail to provide 
; develbpirieht- fostering exp»eriehces for their children; 

(2) the damaging effects come from bverestimatibhs./. not 
underestimatiohs . Other important and statistically 
significant findings were: (1) mothers with more years 
of schooling made fewer false predictions and fewer 
errors of overestimation (£=-^28); (2) mothers who 
worked outside the home made fewer false predictions and 
fewer errors of overestimation (r=-.3b) ; (3) the older 
the children, the fewer overestimations made by their 
mothers (£=.41); (4) finally, it was found that the 
cbrrelatibn between the number bf times mothers reported 
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spending in the company of their chiidreh and the number 

of test items passed by the children was near zero. In 

conclusion/ the parental estimations research by Hunt and 

Paraskevopoulos is a very important study because its 

findings and interpretations have suggestive pedagogic 

implications for the intellectual and affective development 

of young children. Nbtwithstahdihg Hunt and 

Paraskevopoulos' caveat that the measures of the mothers' 

accuracy and inaccuracy are only indirect indexes of the 

mothers' knowledge of their children's interest and 

abilities and the mothers' stibsequent interactions with 

their children ^ the following quote captures the major 

implication of the study: 

._. .Mothers _whd are highly, ambitious for 
their chiidreh to excel should heed the 
evidence that .their ainbitidhs. are 
likely to produce demands with which 
their infants cannot cope. It is hbhest> 
accurate observacioh of their children ' s 
abilities and interests rather than 
false hopes or defensive exaggerations 
of demands and expectations that permit 
mothers to behave with their infants and 

to arrange situations to foster their 

development/ confidence/ initiative/ and 
trus t . ( Hunt and Paraskevopoulos , 
p. 295) . 
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Conclusions 

Based on the preceding literature review of parental 
estimations, several conclusions can be drawn. They 
are: 

1. eompared to the children's actual perf binnance , 
parents overestimate. This phenomenon of 
parental overestimation is a consistent finding 
and runs across age levels of children, gender 
of children, intellectual functioning levels 
(exceptional and normal populations) , social 
class / educational attainment levels^ and 

age of parents. 

2. The findings of studies that have investigated 
parental estimations between developmehtai 
areas (e.g., motor vs. verbal) are 
inconclusive . 

3. For exceptional populations, there is an inverse 
relation between the intellectual functioning 
level of children and the parents* overestimations . 
That is, as children's intelligence decreases, 
parents * overestimations increase. 
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4. For the few studies that have investigated 
family structural/demographic variables and 
accuracy, the trends appear to be that:^ 

- younger parents are iribre accurate (compared 
to older jparehts) 

- parents with more years of schooling completed 
are more accurate 

- parents of higher social class are more 
accurate 

- parents of boys are more accurate 

- parents who work outside the home are more 
accurate 

- parents of older children are more accurate. 

5. There is an inverse relation between incorrect 
parental estimates (increased inaccuracy) and 
children's development (decreased passing of 
test items) 

6 . For the commonly used accuracy index of 
"predictive ability accuracy, " parents can be 
said to be fairly accurate. The observed 
correlation coefficients range from .2 to .9, 
and cluster between . 5 and . 6 . 



_ The_ cdmparisdhs imply differences in estimation levels. 

For example^ if parents are more accurate of boys this means 
lower level of estimations of boys compared to girls. _ Hence > 
parents make higher estimations for. girls compared to boys 
(e.g.^ Wolf ehsberger and Kurtz (1971)). 
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7. CO;npared to other sources (e.g., teachers > 
clinicians) parents generally make higher 
estimations . Also / parents estimations correlate 
fairly high with the evaluations of other sources i 

8. There is evidence that parents can be used as 
credible and effective evaluatofs of their 
children in prescreening assessment procedures. 

9. The study of parental estimations of families from 
culturally diverse groups is clearly absent in 
the existing literature. 
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METHOD 

The following method section consists of a description 
of the subjects, instruments/ procedure, and design. 

Subjects , The sample consisted of 2 61 Mexican American 
preschool children and their mothers.^ The children were 
enrolled in 20 preschbbls in eight towns/cities in Santa 
Barbara- and Ventura Counties > Galifbrhiai The majority of 
the children weres enirblled in public school district affiliated 
preschools (54.9%), and nearly one-third were enrolled in 
Headstart preschools (30.7%). The remaining children were 
enrolled in church related (3.9%), private nonprofit (5.1%), 
and public, not school affiliated/ preschbbls (5.5%) (see 
Table 1, Appendix 1) . Nearly all the participating preschools 
were briented tb serving children bf Ibw-ihcbme families. 

Children 

Of the 261 children, 41% (n = 107) were bb5%v.ahd 59% 
(n = 154) were girls (see Table 2, Appendix 1) . The mean age 
was 55.02 months with a range bf 32 tb 75 iribhths. 

Regarding birthplace > 87% (n= 225) bf the children 
were bbrh in Calif brnia> and 12% (n = 31) were bbrh in Mexicb. 
The remaining 1% (n = 4) were bbrh in Arizbna> Gblbradb> New 
Jersey, and Tsxa» {see Table 3, Appendix 1). 

^Because 21 of the mothers had two children in the study > 

there were actually only 240 participating mothers, not 251. 
However, for the sake of simpler statistical analyses and 
easier reporting, the n for the mothers will be 261. 
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Mothers 

The mean age of the mothers was 2 9 years with a range of 
20 to 60. years (see Table 4, Appendix ij . For birthplace, 
35% (n = 91) of the mothers were born in California and 59% 
(n ^ 155) in Mexico, The remaining 6% (n = 15) were born in 
the USA, other than Galifbrnia (see Table 5^ Appendix 1). 
The mean length of residency in the USA: for the Mexico- 
born mothers was 11 years; the range was from 2 to 23 years 
(see Table 6, Appendix 1); 

Regarding marital status, 78% (n = 203) of the mothers 
were married, 9% (n = 23) were divorced, 6% (n = 15) were 
never married, 3% (n = 9) were separated, 3% (n = 9) reported 
"other" as marital status, .4% (n = 1) was widowed, and datum 
was missing oh .4% (n = 1) of the cases (see Table 7, 
Appendix 1). Of the 251 mothers, 805 (n = 208) reported the 
father was present in the home, 18% (n ^ 46) reported the 
father was not present, and data were missing on 3% (n = 7) 
cases (see Table 8, Appendix 1). 

With respect to home language spoken by the mothers, 
66% tn = 172) spoke Spanish^ 28% (n = 73) spoke English, 6% 
(n = 15) spoke Spanish and English, and datum was missing on 
one case (see Table 9 , Appendix i> ; 

Socibecbhdmic status data were also collected. For 
educational attainment, the mean nximber of years of formal 
schooling completed by the mothers was 8^6 years with a range 
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of zero years to college graduate. Nearly 37% (n = 96) had 
six years 6£ scfiooiing or less. Sixty-eight per cent {n = 178) 
did not graduate from high school, while 24% (n = 62) were 
high school graduates, minimally. Only 8% (n = 21) had one 
year of college or more, and 1% (n = 2) were college graduates 
(see Table 10^ Appendix 1). 

The majority of mothers (51%^ n = 134) had their formal 
schooling in Galifbrhia^ while 44% (n = 114) ^ere schooled in 
Mexico. Of the remaining 13 mothers, 2% (n = 6) had their 

formal sehodiihg in the USA (other than eaiiforhia) , and 

_ 1 

data were missing on 3% {n 7) of the cases (see Table 11, 

Appendix ij . ; 

Regarding employment status, 47% (n = 123) of the ; mother s 

reported working outside the home, and 51% (n = 134) were not 

employed outside the home (these mothers reported homemaker 

as occupation) . Data were missing on 2% (n ^ 4) of the cases 

(see Table ^2, Appendix 1), Of the 123 mothers who reported 

being employed outside the hbme^ 73% (n = 90) worked "full 

time," 15% (n = 29) worked "part time," and 11% (n = 13) 

worked "once in a while" (see Table 13, Appendix 1). 

Based on the Hoiiihgshead Two Factor Index of Social 

Position (Hoiiihgshead St Redlich, 1958) , the mean 

socioeconomic status of the mothers was extremely low. The 

Hollingshead Index yields a "class" level based oh a weighted 

and suinmed score of occupation and years of schooling. The 
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mean class level of the mothers was 4.5 (5 is the lowest oh 
a scale of 1-5); the range was 2-5 (see Table 14/ Appendix ±) i 

Fathers 

The background data on the fathers were strikingly 
similar to the mothers. For birthplace, 19% (n = 44) were 
born in California, 69% (n = 159) were born in Mexico, 16% 
(n ^ 23) were born in the USA {other than California) / 1% 
in = 2) weres born ih-Eurbpe (see Table 15^ Appendix 1). 
The mean length of residency in the HSA for the Mexicb-bbrn 
fathers was 13 years; the range was from 2 to 4 0 years (see 
Table 16, Appendix 1) • 

Concerning home language spoken by father, 75% 
(n ^ 159) spoke Spanish, 21% (n = 44) spoke English, and 
4% (n ^ 9) sp>bke bbth languages (see Table 17, Appendix 1). 



For educational attainment^ the mean number of years 
completed by the fathers was about a year lower (7,7 years) 
compared to the mothers"^~{8.6 years) . The range of educational 
attainment for fathers was zero years to post B.A. graduate. 
The majbrity of the fathers (53%^ n ^ 111) had six years of 
schooling br less. Over three-fourths (76%^ n = 161) did not 
graduate from high schbbl, while 12% (n = 26) were high 
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school graduates > minimally. Only 11% (n = 24) 'nad one year 
of college or more, while 2% (n = 6) were college graduates 
(see Table 18, Appendix 1) . 

The majority of fathers (67%* n = 137) had their formal 
schooling in Mexico, while 311 (n = 64) were schooled in 
California. Three per cent (n = 5) had their formal schooling 
in the USA, other than California (see Table 19* Appenaix 1) 

The mean social class of the fathers* based on the 
Hbllingshead Index, was 4.4. The range was 1-5 (see Table 20. 
Appendix 1). Therefore, given the laean social Class index of 
4.5 for the mothers and 4.4 for the fathers, the sample in 
the present study can be characterized as being from a very 
low sdeibecbhbmic background. 

Other Family Backg round T pformatibh 
ikformation was also bbtaihed bn the degree and hature 
of "bthers living in the home" (in addition to siblings and 
fathers). Of the 261 mothers, 22% (n - 57) responded "yes" 
to "others living in the home," and 77% (n = 200) responded 
"nb." Data were missing on 2% (n = 4) Of the cases (see 
Table 21, Appendix 1). The relationships bf the "others" 
varied in the following descending order: other (32%) , 
mother or father (24%), brother-in-law or sister-in-law (15%), 
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mbthef-in-iaw or father-in-law (10%) , distant relative (7%) , 
nephew or niece (5%) , aunt or uncle (3%) , and son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law (3%) (see Table 22, Appendix 1). 

Mothers were also asked to state the number of years 
living in the local area (cbininuhity) . The mean number of 
years was 14; the range was i-49 years (see Table 23, 
Appendix 1) ; For the "number of years living in your present 
home," the mean and range were 4 years and 1-24 years, 
respectively (see Table 24 , Appiehdix 1) . Of the total 
respondents, 75% ?n = 197) reported they were renting their 
home, 23% (n = 60) reported buying, 1% (n = 3) stated they 
were boarding with others, and datum was missing on one case 
(see Table 25 , Appendix i) . 

In s trum ents^ ^ Four major data gathering instrtunents were 
used in the study: (1) McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities; 
(2) maternal version of the McCarthy Scales of Children's 
Abilities; (3) Family Data Questionnaire; (4) Henderson 
Environmental Learning Process Scaled-Revised. 

McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities 

The McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (McCarthy, 
i972) was selected as the instrument to measure the children's 
cognitive abilities. The McCarthy Scales of Children's 
?±>iiities (MSCA) was chosen for several reasons: 
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1. The MSCA was developed by McCarthy with young 
children's interests and needs in mind. For example > it has 
attractive, attehtieh-getting materials:, it is sequenced to 
maintain rapport with the young child, and it takes a 
relatively short time to administer. 

2. The MSCA yields a broad range of information; In 
addition to a global cognitive index, the following domains 

are also assessed: verbal, perceptual performance, quantitative, 
memory > and motor . ; 

3. Ethnic minorities such as Native Americans, Asian 
Americans/ Filipino Americans > Mexican Americans arid Blacks 
were included in the standardization sample. 

The MSCA was developed by Dorothea McCarthy; her goal 
was to develop a game-' like, nohthreateriirig, comprehensive 
3.nstrument to assess the intellectual develbprrierit of young 
children i Based on her teaching, clinical experience, and 
training of school psychologists, McCarthy chose the cdriterit 
of her battery. Coupled with this ihtuitibh^ she also used 
factor analysis on a portion of the standardization sample. 
What finally emerged were 18 separate- tests which are grouped 
iti*:- six scales: Verbal (V), Perceptual-Performance (P) / 
Quantitative IQ) , General Cognitive (GC) , Memory (MEM) , and 
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Motor (MOT) . The 18 subtests with their corresponding 
scale loadings are as follows: 



1 


Block Buildiria— P » GC 


2 


Puzzle Solvincr— ~P # GC 


•J • 


Pir-hnTi^T^ Memdrv— -Vi GC# MEM 


4 


word Knowledae— — V « <3C 


^ • 


MnmH^T* nri^stions~G « GG 




'ParinTncr Secruerice-""P » GC » MEM 


7 


Verbal Memorv—— V . GC « MEM 


o • 


Riofi-F— Tifa-F-t- iSriehtatibri--— P # GC 




Leg Coordination— "MOT 


10 . 


Ann uoorQina uioii"*""rriwi 


ii. 


imitative Action— MOT 


12. 


Draw-A-Design — P/ GC, MOT 


13. 


Draw-A-Child--P, GC 


14. 


Numerical Memory — Q, GC, MEM 


15. 


verbal Fluency — V/ GC 


16. 


Counting arid Sorting — Q, GC 


17. 


Opposite Analogies-— V, GC 


18. 


Conceptual Grouping — P, GC 



Of the 18 subtests/ three subtests (Leg Coordination, 
Arm Coordination, and imitative Action) are exclusively Motor 
Thus, they do not load into the General Cbgriitive Index 
(GCi) . When the remaining 15 subtests are considered 
altogether, they form the GCi, a global index of overall 
intellectual functioning. The relation between V, P, and 
Q and the GCI is as follows; 

V + P + Q GCi 
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in summary, the six scales and their respective subtests 
(by test number) are: 

Verbal Scale— subtests 3, 4, 7, 15, and 17, 
Perceptual-Performance Scale- "substests 1, 2, 6, 8, 12, 
13, and 18. 

Quant±tative Scale- — subtests 5, 14, and 16. 
General Cognitive Scale- - sub tests 1-8 and 12-18. 
Memory Scale- -sub tests 3^ 6, 1, and 14. 
Mb tor Scale --sub tests 9^-13. 

The scoring of the six -vjc^les of the MSC^. involves the 
conversion of the child's raw score to an age-scaled score ^ 
called an Index. For the V, P, MEM, and MOT Indexes, the 
mean and standard deviation were arbitrarily set at 50 and 
10, respectively. The mean and standard deviation for the 
GCi are 100 and 16/ respectively."^ 

The standardization of the MSGi^ was based on a nationwide 
sample that was stratified on six variables (age, sex, 
ethnicity, geographic region, father's occupation, and urban 
versus rural rasidehce) . The standardization sample included 
1,032 boys and girls equally divided among ten age intervals 
between 2-1/2 to 8-1/2 years. Of the total sample, 83.5% of 
the children were white and 16.4% were ethnic minority. The 
children, from five different socioeconomic levels, were 
selected from four regions of the USA: Northeast, North 

Central, South and West.^ 

For more information on how McCarthy detennined the 

weighting system and how the table was constructed, 

the reader is referred to pages 17-23 in the MSCA manual (McCarthy, 

1972) . 

"•see Chapter 2 of the HSCA manual for more information on 
the standardization of the HSCA. 
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The MSGA is designed to assess the intellectual abilities 
of English-speaking children. Because there were a large 
nuntber of liinited and non^Engiish-speaking children as subjects 
in the present study, rhe MSCA was translated to Spanish. 
For each test, all directions and test statements/questions 
(red print in the MSCA manual) were translated. Under the 
supervision of the principal ihvestig^ -or and co-principal 
investigator > the four research assistants (all Spanish- 
English biiinguais) and the project secretary (a graduate 
student in Spanish and Literature) translated the MSGA.^ 

in addition to the three reasons cited previously for 
the selection of the MSCA for use in this study (geared for 
ybuhg children, comprehensive assessment, inclusion of ethnic 
minorities in the standardization sample) , there were also 
psychometric conside^rations . In 1978 when the present 
investigation got underway, a comprehensive review article 
on the MSCA was hot yet published. However, Alan S. Kaufman /^^^ 
Nadine L. Kaufman, leading es^erts ontheMS^ ,in a book entitled 
Clinical Evaluation, of Young Children with ^he_Mcear thy Scales 
(Kaufman S Kaufman, 1977; , concluded thatthe MSCA was a relatively 
sound instrument for young children. This conclusion has 
recently been given further support by an extensive 
(nearly a decade of research) and comprehensive literature 

5 ^ __ ~, 

See Appendix 2 for the translated Spanish version of 

the MSCA. 
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review of the MSGA (Kaufman, in press). Notwithstanding 
some criticisms (e.g., lack of social comprehension and 
judgment, tasks for school age children) , Kaufman (in press) 
provided these encouraging conclusions: 

1. Generally^ the GCI is reliable and valid. The 
correic* tibns between the GCi and the Wechsler and Bihet 
scales are in the .76's-i86's range. 

2. Factor analytic studies show the profiling nature of 
the MSCA to be meaningful, particularly for the GCI, V, Mot, 
and P Scales. 

3. Although there is little empirical support to show 
that the MSCA has predictive validity in screening children 
with learning problems, the MSCA has very good validity for 
normal children. 

4. Based on several studies with Black children, 
the MSCA appears to be relatively nondiscriminatory. The 
meager evidence on Mexican American and Puerto Rican children 
appears promising. 

in conclusion, based on the available empirical evidence, 
the MSCA appeared to be--in hindsight--a very good choice to 
measure the cognitive performance of the children in the 
present investigation . 
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Maternai Version of the McCarthy Scaies- 
of C hildre n's Abiixtigs 

The design of the study called for the mothers to 
estimate the cognitive abilities of their children. Therefore^ 
it was necessary to develop a version of the MSGA so that 
maternal estimations could be measured. The criteria for 
developing the maternal version are described below: 

1. The maternal version of the MSCA should be 
constructed so that the mothers could respond (estimate) item- 
by-item to the child's performance. 

2. The mothers' responses (perceptions) should be 
structured so that comparative analyses with the child's 
responses (realities) could be computed. 

3. The "aaministratibn" of the MSGft to the mothers 
should ba done so that the mothers are hot required to give 
the correct answer (right versus wrong) , but. rather the mother 
would state whether she believed her child gave the correct 
answer during the child's testing. In other words, the 
mother should not^ be tested. 

4. The "administration" of the maternal MSCA should be 
done in such a manner that the mother would have a good sense 
of what transpired when the child was tested. Thus^ the 
administration of the MSCA to the mother was done in simulated 



fashion, as much as possible • For example, the mother was 
placed in the same position as the child in relationship to 
the examiner, materials were laid out in front of the mother 
in the same way they were for the child, etc. 

5. The maternal version should be so constructed that 
the responses of the mothers could be made and scored within 
the full range of possible responses the child could have 
made. in other words, the mothers' responses could be scored 
within the same parameters of the actual scoring protocol of 
the MSCA. 

Using the above criteria, a maternal version of the 
MSCA was developed. For the limited and non- English-speaking 
mothers, a Spanish translation was made.^ 



See Appendix 3a for the English version and Appendix 3b 

for the Spanish version. 
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Family Data QuestiQnnaire 

ft Family Data Questionnaire was developed for use in the 
gathering of family background information.^ The mothers of 
tfie chiidren provided the information by serving as respondents 
in a home interview. The data obtained through this instrument 
was used to study the relation between family structural 

variables and mothers' estimations i The following data were 
gathered through the Family Data Questionnaire: (1) birthdate^ 
sex, place of birth, and preferred language of child and 
his/her siblings; (2) marital status of mother; (3) birthplace 
of mother and father; (4) length of residency in USA -of 
mother and/or father who were born in Mexico; (5) hiomber^ 
relationship, age, and sex of persbn(s5, besides parents, who 
live in the home; (6) length of residency in the local tdwh/city 
and in the present home; (7) renting or buying of home; 

(8) occupation of mother and father (ti'pe, frequency); 

(9) schooling attainment of mother and father; (10) location 
of parents' schbblihg (Mexico and/or USA); (H) number of 
children who have graduated from high school and college; 

(12) language most often spoken by parents (English or Spanish) 
in the home, outside the home, and to the child (the preschool 
child who is the sub:iect of the study) . 

7"^ ' _ __ __ 

See Appendix 4a and 4b for the English version and 
Spanish version, respectively. 
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Henderson Envirbhmental Learning Process Scale 



To measure the "family social-psychological variable" of 



the home environment, a modified version of the Henderson 
Environmental Learning Process Scale was used (HELPS; Henderson, 

_ __ g 

Bergan, ^ Hurt, 1972) . The HELPS is a structured interview 

dsihg a LiJcert-type scale. The instrument... 

...is designed to measure characteristics of the 
home ehvirbhmeht that have, been foiiizd to be related 
to the intellectual and scholastic performance of 
young ciiildren. It contains items designed to 
eiicit_]^l) quantifiable information on the aspiration 
level of the home, (2) range of environmental 
stimulation available to the child, (3^ parental 
guidance or direct teaching provided in the family , 
(4) range Cvariabiiity in occupational and educational 
status) of adult models available for emulation by 
the child, and (5) the nature of reinforcement 
practices used in the home to influence the chiid^s 
behavior. The instrument yields a subscore for each 
of these five variables, and a total score. 
Administration of the scale requires approximately 
20 minutes. It can be used successfully by interviewers 
with limited fofmal education ,_ but some special 
training in the use of the scale is required. The 
admihistration procedure, is designed to make it 
possible _td administer the scale to parents who may 
have difficulty reading the items. The. interviewer 
and respondent sit side by side, at a table,. Responses 
are arranged like a balance scale ^ with polar 
descriptions of behavior or circumstances at each end 
of the scale. The item is read aloud by the. interviewer* 
who points to the reference terms as he or she. reads # 
and the respondent marks 1 of 5 points along the 
continutun. Local adaptations of some items are 
advised. .. (Johnson , 1976, p. 733). 



Dr. Ronald W. Hehdersdh, developer of the_HELPS, served 
as a consultant to the present investigation and worked.closely 
with the principal investigator in the revision of the HELPS 
for use in this study. 
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Regarding reliability and validity of the HELPS: 

The scale was originally administered to mothers 
of 126 first-grade childr^ The sixty-six 
Mexican-ftmerican children in this sample ware pre- 
dominantly frcDTO low-income families^ while^ 
sixty Anglo-American children were predominantly 
middle-class . Reliability, computed by the Gronbach 
alpha method, was .71 for the Anglo sample and .74 
for the Mexican-American sample* In subsequent 
administrations df_the scale Cronbach alpha 
coefficients of .85 for fifty middle-class 
Mexican-American, 74 for fifty lower-class 
Anglo families, ._79 for twenty-seven Papa go 
native American families .have been obtained. 
Predictive validity was determined in one 
investigation in which the scale .provided 
highly significant predictions of perfbrmahces 
of Mexican-American and Anglo first graders in 
the Stanford Early Achievement Test and the 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts. 

Further evidence of predictive validity was indicated 
in a study in which the scale predicted achievement 
b£ migrant and nonihigrant black and Puerto Ricah 
urban sixth graders (Johnson, 1976, p^ 784). 

The development of the HELPS and other instrxxments of its 

type which are designed to measure the home learning environment, 

are important steps foward in studying the home environmental 

influences on criterion measures such as intellectual 

performance and school achiei^ement • The HELPS and other similar 

measures are significant advances in that they go beyond previous 

research attempts which havo^ attempted to study home influences on 

intelligence and achievement. The predbminaht design in previous 

research has bean to use sbcioecbnomic status > a summarizing 

and gross variable, as the independent variable. This shortcoming 

is discussed by Henderson, et ai . (1972). 
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The theoretical grounding of HELPS is largely derived 
from the work of researchers in the early 1960 's (Dave, 1963; 
Wolf, 1964; cited in Henderson, et al . , 1972). Beginning with 
the earlier work to the present tiitsa, these "environmental 
process variables" (e.-.j., academic guidance, intellectuality 
in the home) have consistently accbiOTted for a substantial 

proportion of the variance in criterion measures such as 

__ _ 9 

achievement and intelligence tests (Henderson, 19S1 ). 

One of the advantages of the HELPS is that it can be 

adapted for local use. Based on a pilot study of the HELPS 

by the principal investigator, it was decided to make some 

revisions. The reasons for the revisions were as follows: 

(1) there were some items that were deleted because they were 

somewhat sensitive in terms of cultural and sdcidecorioitiic 

differences (e.g., item no. 28^ "How much do you (or some other 

adult) talk with (CHILD) at mealtime?"; item ho. 39, "How often 

do you have guests in your home, or visit in the homes of friends 

who have more education of better jobs than yourself (your 

husband)?"); (2) there were some items that were unnecessary 

because the information was obtained from the Family Data 

Questionnaire (e.g., item no. 42, "How much schooling have you 

had?") ; (3) there were some items that were age inappropriate 

^For a detailed dircussion of environmental process 
variables and subsequent research, see the following^ _ Henderson 
(1966); Henderson ( i98i ); Henderson and 

Merritt (1968); Henderson, Bergan, and Hurt (1972). 
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(e.gw item no^ 47, "How often do your children (your chiid) 
come to you with homework probleihs? ") . in addition to the 
preceding reasons for content revisions and adaptations, 
two procedural changes were made. First, items were clusl-.ered 
around a common topic (e.g., "family's free time activities"); 
this appeared to improve the continuity of the interview • Secohdl;^ 
based on the pilot study, acquiescence resulted from the HELPS 
questions that dealt with quantitative answers (e.g. ^ questions 
that asked ^'hbw often..*"). In order to prevent acquiescence 
and to allow for more discrimination, hence variability, in 
answers, the quantitative type questions were asked in one 
complete strand (items 1-25 in revised HELPS) . Furthermore, 
the questions were read by the examiner, and the mother did not 
see the scale or did she see the examiner mark the appropriate 
blank on the scale. This procedure improved discrimination. 
The HELPS questions that dealt with qualitative responses [e.g., 
"how important...") were administesred as in the HELPS protocol-— 
respondents were trained how to respond to the scale, and after 
the examiner read the question to the mother, she merked an 
"X" on the blank along the scale, indicating her response 
(items 25-35 on the revised HELPS were of this type). In addition, 
the blanks in the qualitative questions that were directly next 
to the polar e:^tremes had qualitcitive values inserted; the 
middle or halfway point on the scale was left blank. 
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Finaiiy, to gather additional data pertinent to the goals 
of the present investigation^ the following four questions 
were developed for iiiciusibh in the revised HEtPS: 

36. Do you _ see. any particular differences in the 
educational needs of boys and girls? (Elaborate) 

37. How much education do you wish (CHILD) to receive? 
33. The question I just asked you had to do wi^-h 

your wishes. We all know that in the real 
world we may or may not get what we wish for. 
Sometimes there are things that might help us 
or prevent us from getting our wishes* Keeping 
this in mind how much_education do you think 
(CHILD) will complete? 

(If parent's response to question 38_was lower 
thanthe response to question 37/_ask:) 
Why do you think that (CHILD) will actually 
complete, less education than you would like 
for him/her to complete? 
39. There are many Mexican American parents, teachers, 
and politicians who believe that the present 
school system is not meeting the educational 

needs of Mexican American children. In your 

opinion, does the present school system 
satisfy the needs of Mexican American chilciren? 
yes no don ' t know 

(if no) In your opinion, how could the present 
educational system be improved? 
(If yes) In which ways_i_s_ the school system _ 
satisfying, the needs of Mexican American children? 
(If don't know, try probing) Can you think of 
one or two ways in which you are satisfied with 
the schools in how they teach Mexican American 
children? 

The final revised HELPS (hereafter referred to as HELPS-R; 
sea Appendix 5a) contains 39 questions . "^^ The original HELPS 

contains 55 items. As in the HELPS, the HELPS-R 
scales contain intermediate points in between polar extremes. 
Values are from 5 (highest) to 1 (lowest) ; 3 is the half-way value. 



See Appendix 5b for the Spanish translated version of HELPS-R. 
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Prociaduria 



Beginning October 1/ 1978, the first phase iii the present 
study was to identify the population of preschools in 
Santa Barbara and Ventura counties (California) primarily 
serving low-income Mexican-American children- 
After sites identification, research assistants visited 
each preschool to explain the project to the director and to 
obtain permission for the preschool to participate in the studyi 
Parental permission was also sought • From the 20 preschools / 
353 parents gave their permission for their children to be 
participants . 

The MSCA testing of the children began on February 13/ 1979 
and terminated in early Juhe^ 1979, The testing of the children 
was done at their preschools in cjuiet areas. Because of the time 
limitations, the three subtests that were loaded exclusively 
with mcstor items were hot administered; Four/ trained/ female/ 
bilingual iVIexican American research assistants served as 
examiners. The examihers arrived at the preschool one day prior 
to testing for a "rapport establishing time." At that time/ 
each examiner made herself conspicuous to the children who were 



retailed progress reports which cover the duration of 
the project are filed with Project Officer/ Dr. Maiso Bryant/ 
AGYF. 
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to be tested/ by assisting the presehbbi teacher in instruction 
(e.g., reading to a sina.il group) and by speaking individuaiiy 
to each designated subject and establishing rapport (e.g., "If 
you like, I will be back tomorrow to play some more games with 
you"). Another important aspect of the rapport establishing 
time was for the exaininer to speak to the child in his/her 
preferred and most competent language. Based on examiner 
judgment ar determined by the rapport time^ teacher judgment^ and 
thes child's preferred language, each subject was administered 
the standard MSGft in English or the translated Spanish version. 

In order to ensure that non Mexican American children 
(whose parents gave permission or requested the testing) would not 
feel left out, all children who submitted parental permission 
slips (n=353) were tested. Of the 353^ 33 children were Black 
or white, and the remaining 320 were Mexican American children. 
Only the Mexican American data were subsequently analyzed. 

The children were tested at one setting; testing time 
averaged 40 minutes. For the limited-English-speaking 
children, a child was cor-sidefed a Spanish-tested subject if 
his/her responses v/ere in Spanish 75% or more of the time. 
A limited-Spanish-speaking child was considered an English-tested 
sxifaject if the responses were in English 75% or more of "^he time. A 
bilingual-tested child was defined as a child who responded in 
English about 50% of the time and in Spanish about 50% of the 
time* Finally, the mdhdixrig^^'^ l <^bildren 
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(English or Spanish) were classified as either English or 
Spanish- tested. The mdhdiihguai groups were the predominant 
groups. Examiners' notes during tests in cbmbinatibn with a 
post testing analysis of the protocols (e.g., children's 
verbal responses) were used to decide the children's test 
language classification. 0± the 320 children tested, 54% (n=i73) 
were tested in Spanish; 41% (n=13b) in English, and 5% (rp=17j 
were tested bilingually. 

After test" g each child, the examiner computed the MSCA 
scores using standard scoring procedures as outlined in the 
manual. Another examiner verified the cbmputatibhs fbr accuracy. 
The second examiner also did ah independent verificatibn bf the 
scores of the Dr aw-A-Design and Draw-A-Child subtests (inter-rater 
reliability) . If discrepancies were found (which was rare) 
the two examiners met and corrected the discrepancy using a 
decision rnile developed by the principal investi jator . 

The hbme interviews of the mothers began on July 1., 1979 
and ware completed bn October 31, 1979."^^ The average length of 
time that lapsed between the .MSCA testing and the home interviews 
was approximately three months. The home interview lasted about 
two hours. F3-:h home visit involved the admihistratibn bf 
three instrioments : (1) Family Data Questionnaire; (2) maternal 
version of the MSCA; and (3j the HELPS-R. At the end of ^he 

HELPS-R administration, the research assistant shaded the results 

Y2~ — — — . 

Of the 320 children tested, 261 mothers participated m the 

home interviews because 59 were lost through attrition (moved, no 

phone numbers, requested hot to participate, cancelled interview)^ 
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of the child's MSCA performance. -i a simple^ straightforward 
way, the child's percentile score was explained; no MSCA 
scaled scores were mentioned. In addition, the child's highest 
percentile score of the three major scaler^ (Verbal > Quantitative > 
and Perceptual-Performance) was mentioned to the mb<"her. This 
was an attempt to emphasize the strengths of the ch^id. Finally, 
if the mother requested any information an home instructional 



strategies to use with the child, the research a.;£sistants were 
prepared to offer suggestions developed by the principal and 
CO- investigator (e.g., reading readiness activities that the 
riKDther could easily use in the home with the child) . 

Following ^^he admlnistratioh of the Faruily Daca Questionnaire 
the mother we.? ministered the maternal version of the MSGA 
(see Appendix Ja c: :d 3b) . The English or Spanish version was 
given, depending on the mother's language preference. The 
following opening instructions were given to the mother: 



Mrs. ^_on 19 78, 

about____ months _ago_X'5iyE_PARENT EXACT DATE OF 

TESTING), I visited (CH^XD'S) _ preschool and 
gave him a test to_see how well he was doing in 
some basic kinds of skills, such as recogriiziiir: 
colors, counting; and so forth. 

Including myself, there were three other wbrr.en_whd 
tested children. All together we tested over 300 
Mexican American preschool boys and girls. 

At the end of our visit today^ i wili go over the 

results of how ( CHILD) did compared to oth r 

children of his same age^ But before we go that, 
I would like to go through each it^m of the test 
to show you how (CHILD) was tested. As we go 
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thrgugh the test--which takes about an hour-^-f __ 
would Ixke to ask ycu your thoughts about hew well 
you think (GHILB)— did oh each activity. If you 

are not sure how well you think (CHIUX; did, 

please give answers that you think are the closest. 
Do you have any questions? O.K./ let's begin. 

After the preceding instructions, the maternal version 
of the MSCft was administered according to the directions 
in the maternal manual (see Appendix 3a and 3b) . The 
"adininistratidn" of the MSCA to the mother was done in such 
a fashion that the actual testing situation of the child was 
simulated as much as possible (e.g., seating location of 
examiner and mother, pbsitibhihg of test materials, item 
order, difecribhs) . Following the administration of the 
maternal version of the MSCA, the examiner computed the 
maternal est:.mations of her child's MSCA 'oerfbrmar ^^e. The 
identical scoring prdtncbl used for the children were used in 
the maternal version (see Appendix 3a and 3b) . A second 
examiner verified the ccmputatiohs for accuracy. 

Preceding the admihistratibh of the maternal version 

of the MSGA, the HEEPS-R was administered to the mother. 

Depending dh language preferencra of the mother, either the 

English or Spanish HELPS-R was administered. The examiner 

introduced the HELPS-P. by saying: 

I am assistinc' researchers in the Canter for 
Chicano Studies at the C.niversity of California 
by gathering some irifqroation which may help to 
deve^s-^p better educational programs for parents 




and their _ybuhg children. We are aspseialiy 
interested in knowing more about the experiences 
which preschool children and their families 

have in different kinds c>£ communities. The 

people involved in this project hope that such 
information will make it possi^ for them to 
help schools improve th^ir programs for 
preschool children and their parents. 

I'd like to begin by asking you some iguesti^-ns 
about ( CHILD ) , and things you do together. There 
are no "right", or "wrong" answers to _these questions. 
We know .that all .children and their faihilxes do 
things dif f eresntly , and we're interested in 
knowing your answers. Please answer in the best 
way or the closest way you can. if you don't 
understand a cjuestion, just ask me and i^li try 
to explain it to you. Okay? Let's begin. 

Subsequent to the above introduction and instructions, the 
HELPS-R was administered to the mother. As previously described 
and discussed (see page S4 ) , the rrtother was read the first 25 
questions of the HELPS-R by the examiner. Neither did the 



mother see the sccring scale. or the eximiner mark the appropriate 

location oh the scale. Mothers who were not married were net 

asked the husband applicable questions (nos. 18/ 21, and 24). 

After the admihis-h^atioh. of question no. 25, the examiner 

paused and said: 

Now I would like to ar^k you some questions that aire 

a little bit different • Remember , there are no 

right or wrong answers. We know that ail children 
and their families do some things the same anci other 
things differently, and we cire interested in Yaur^ 
particular att tw;."-es ar'i opinion.-i 

I am going to reaci_each_ of . the following questions 
with you and then. I would like you to choose the 
answer that best describes your opinion. If you 
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don't understand the question* ask me and i ' ii 
try to explain it. 

Each question is set up like a scale. I'm 
going to read through the question with you, 
and then I want you to mark the ans\'er which 
bast indicates how you would answer this 
question. Let's start by going through an 
example. 

Following the above instructions , the exaihpie and procedure 

used were identical to those used in uhe original HELPS. The 

example was shown and read to the mother. The examiner then 

proceeded to go through each of the possible answers making 

sure the respondent understood v^^ch category of the scale 

(see Appendix 5a, pages 6-7) . After the example question 

and scoring procedure were explainciS, the mother was instructed: 

The words on the_scales for e^cb c£ the following 
questions are differehtv but tbe idea. is_ the_ 
same. You place your "X" in one of _ the blanks, 
along the scale to show how you would answer the 
question. Please answer every question. 

The exaniner then read, one oi?e, cjuestibhs 26^35, and 
the mother placed her "X" in the blank along the scale she felt 
was most appropriate. The final questions of the HELPS-R 
(nos. 36-39) were a combination of ::^pen and closed-ended 
questions (see pages 65 for description and discussion of 
these questions} . This completed the admins tration of the 
HELPS-R interview-. 

The home interview was completed by a report oi the child's. 
flSCA pp.rfomiance and a discussion of helpful suggestions for 
mothers to c. raider when interacting with their chiidrt'th. 



RESULTS 



This section presents the results of the data analyses 
fts described in the introductory sect3,6n, four manor 
research questions are addressed in the present 
investigation. In iteration, they are as follows: 

1. Kow do the perceived general cognitive estimations 
given by the mothers compare with the actual 
general cognitive perf drinahces of their children? 

2. How do the estimations given by the mothers 
vary between and within the cognitive areas of 
the mCA? 

3. Sow are the family structural variables under 
'Stii^"*"' related to mothers' estimations? 

4- How J.S the social psychological variable of 
the home environmen t related to mothers ' 

in addition to the four above questichs that deal with 
estimation "level.s^" txie question of "accuracy" is also 
addressed. Finally > siibsidiary findings conceTn^td with 
the mothers' accuracy of estimations for the childr^^h's 
MSCA performance are reported. 
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Two major t^es of statistical methods were used to 
analyze the data. To test the differences of mean scores , 
two group independent sample t tests with equal and tmequal 
ns were calculated. The criterion for rejection of the 
null hypotheses ("no differences") was the .05 level of 
statistical significance. To analyze relations/ Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficients were calculated; 
the .05 level of confidence was also ^he criterion for 
rejection of the null hypotheses. 

The following analyses of the four major research 
questions are first presented for the level of estimation 
and then for the accuracy re'' 

Question^ Number 1: S^^ner^ HS (3A Comparison 

Table 26 presents the statistical results of the 
global question which asked how mothers* estimations o£ bheir 
childrens general intellectual fnnctibning — as measurc^d by 
che GCi of the MSCA — compared with their children's actual 
performance. 
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Tabi^ 26 

CDittpaird. son of ^ i^on 'aC I Scale Scores df Mothers' 
Estimations end Children ' s Perf orinance 



Group n^ x k di££, sd df r t. 

Mothers 259 112.38 20.25 

16.94 258 .55* 15.95* 

Children 259 95. 44 13. 72 



Several mothers _were unable to make, judgments on 
all subtests of the MSCA_ahd/or several children were 
unable td_ complete the MSCA prdtdcbl . ThGrefore> the.ns 
in the .tables in the results section will vary slightly 
from 261. 

.001. 

The mothers' mean Gci scale score estimation was 112.3^^ and 
the mean GCI scale score of the children was 95.44. The 
large difference of 16.94 GCI points was highly signif ical^^: 
(£<.001). This means that the nbthers can be characterized 
as "bverestimatbrs ^ " and that the finding conformed to the 
cbhsisteht phehbmehbn of maternal bverstiina..tioh as reported 
in che esristing literature. 

Concerning accuracy, one index that can be used (as 
discussed in the introductory section) is "predictive 
ability accuracy. This form of accur.acy asks how well do 
mothers' estimations correlate with children's scores,. _br 
more specifically/ hbw well do mbthers predict regarding the 
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direction and magnitude of the relation. Table 2 6 shows 
that the r between mothers' C5Ci estimations and children's 
GCI performance was . 55 ^ a significant , positive , and 
moderately high relation. This shows that as children's 
Geis increased^ the mothers' estimations also increased 
and at a moderately high magnitude. The observed correlation 
of .55 indicates fair accuracy as defined in the context 
of the predictive ability accuracy index." Using the other 
two indexes of accuracy ("absolute accuracy" and "statistical 
chance accuracy") the mothers were very inaccurate. Since 
maternal overestimation was consistent throughout the 
analyses^ the predictive ability accuracy index will be 
presented in Tables 26--47 (global/ between^ and within 
cognitive areas) because it is more meaningful. 

Qu estion— N4j^ib er 2 ; Between MSCA ^omparisohs 

Tables 27, 28, 29, and 30 show the t-test and r_ 
comparisons for the Verbal/ Perceptual-Performance, 
Quantitative, and Memory Scale indexes of the MSCA. 

Table 27 shows the results of the Verbal Scale. 
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Table 27 



Comparison of Mean Verbal Scale Scores of 
Mothers ' Estimations and Children ' s Performance 



Group 


ri ^ 


^ diff . 


sd 


df 


r t 


Mothers 


25S ::-*.28 




12 . 73 










7.24 




258 


.46* 9.85* 


ehiidren 


25? Q4 




9.21 







7»? 

£ < . 001. 

For tne Verbal area, the mean estimation given by the 



mothers Was 553. 28 / and the mean score of the children was 
46.04. The difference of 7.24 points was significant 
(£ <.QQi5 . The observed r was .4io, significantly different 
from zero (£<iQ01). 

The results for the Perceptuai-Performance Scale are 
shown in Table 28. 

Table 28 

Comparison of Mean Percepttial-Perf ormance Sc-^le 

Scores of Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group ^ ^ diff. sd df r t 

Mothers 259 52.45 _ . 11.25 . ._ 

12.24 258 .48* 18.59* 

Children 259 50.21 9.01 
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The mean scores for the mothers and children were 62.45 
and 50.21, respectively. The mean cf.f feretice of 12.24 
points is significant at the .001 level. The £ of .48 
is alF.b significant (£< .GOl) . 

Table 29 contains the results for the Ouahtitative 
Scale comparison i 

Table 23 

Compv^rrison of i5ean Quantitative Scale Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations anS 'Children's Performance 



Group 


n 


X 


k diff. sd 


df 


r t 


Mothers 


259 


54.19 


11.75 












7.59 


258 


.41* 10.75* 


efiiidren 


255 


46.60 


8.70 







*£ < .001. 

The materral estimations mean was 54.19> which was 7.S9 
points higher than the children's mean score of 46.60. 
This difference was significant (g^.OOl.'.^ The r was 
.41^ significantly different from zero (£<^.06l). 

The statistical results for the Memory Scale 
cbmnarisbh are shbwfi in x'able 30. 
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Table 3D 

Comparison of Mean Memory Scaie Scores of 

Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 




X 


X diff . sd 


df 


r t 


Mothers 


258 


52.46 


12.52 












7.40 


257 


.44* 10.13* 


Children 


258 


45.06 


8.95 







*£<^ .001. 

As in all previous compari-^ons , the mothers overstimatid 
their chiidfeh's per formal:, re. The mean estimation was 



52.46 and the mean actual score was 45.06. The difference 
of 7.40 points was sign! »:ic?.nt at the .001 level of 
confidence. A significant r of .44 was found (£<.001). 

Question Number 2; within HSCA Cbihparisbhs 

This research question is concerned with how the mothers ' 
estimations might vary within the three test scales of the 
iyiSCA.''' Tables 3i-3o contain th^ results of the Verbal Scale 
subtest comparisons (Pictorial Memory, Word Knowledge I ^ 11, 
Verbal Memoiry I, Verbal Memory 11, Verbal Fluency, and 
Opposite Analogies). Tables 37-43 present the results of 

« _ _ __ __ 

^"Memory is not considered a _ "separate" area because the 
Memory subtests loac? into ^lach of the three scales (Verbal> 
Perceptual^Perfbrmahce, and Quantitative) which in turn 
combine to make the GCI. 
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the Peircisptual-Perfonnance Scale subtest comparisons 
^31bck Building, Puzzle Solving, Tapping Sequence, 
Right-Left Orientation, Draw- A- Design, Draw-A-Chxid, and 
Conceptual Grouping) and Tables 44-47 have the 
iQuantitative results (Niimber Questions, Numerical 
Memory I, Numerica?. ^d^^:^!*^y II, and Cbuhtihg and Sorting). 

Verbal Scale Subtests Cdmparisdhs 

Table 31 contains the results of the Pictorial 
Memory subtest . 

Table 31 

Comparison of Mean Pictorial Memory Scores of Mothers' 
Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group h E ^ diff . sd df 



Mothers 258 3.92 5.05 _ _ __ _ __ 

.53 - 21:7 .12* 1.97* 

Children 258 3.29 1.54 . 



*£ < .05.. 

The mean estimation by the inotii^r^ v/as 3.52- and the 
children's mean score was 3.29. The difference of .63 
points was significant at the .05 l.^vei, and -ens observed 
r was a very Ibw^ positive, yet signif l'::^nt .12 (£<-05) . 
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Comparison of the mothers' estimations and the 
children's perf dimiahce on Word Knowledge I s II are 
shown in Table 32. 



Table 32 

Comparison of Mean Word Knowledge I & II Scores 
of Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 


n 


X 


X diff. sd 


df 










Mothers 


257 


15.14 


3.43 












1.39 


256 


;26* 5.47* 


ehildren 


257 


13. 75 


3.25 







*£ < .9131. 

The mean maternal estimation of 15.14 was 1.39 p>bihts 



greater than the mean score of the children (13.75); the 
difference is significant (£<.00i). The observed r 
df .26 is also significant beyond the .001 level of 
confidence. 

Table 3 3 presents the results of the Verbal Memory I 
subtest comparison . 
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Table 33 

Comparison of Mean Verbal Memory i Scores of Mothers' 
Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group n X X diff . sd df 



Mothers 257 8.63 3.08 

. -.07 255 .35* -,34 (NS) 

Children 257 8.70 3.42 



* 

£ < .001. 

The results of the Verbal Memory I subtest comparison is 
one of two subtests that showed an under e s t imat ion oh the 
part of the mothers. The maternal estimation mean was 
8.63, and the mean of the children's performance was 8.79. 
The difference of .07 points was nonsignificant. The 
£ of .35 was significant at the .001 level. 

The results of the Verbal Memory II subtest comparison 
is shown in Table 34 . 



Table 34 

Comparison of Mean Verbal Memory ii Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 




X 


X diff. Sd 


df 


r 


t. 


ftothers 


253 


5. 81 


3.37 














2.19 


252 


.25* 


9;22* 


Children 


253 


3.62 


2.74 





















*£< .001. 
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The mean difference of 2.19 points between maternal 
estimations (x = 5.81) and children's performance (x = 3.62) 
was significant (£<,iQ01)i The r_ of -25 was also sighifieaht 
(£<.0O1) . 

Table 35 contains the results of the comparison for 
the Verbal Fluency subtests 



Table 35 

Comparison of xMean Verbal Fluency Scores of Mothers' 
Estimations and Children's Perfbnnance 



Group 


n 


X 


X diff ; 


sd 


d£ 


r 


t 


Mothers 


257 


14; 30 




6;45 














3;34 




256 


;28* 


7i73* 


Children 


257 


ld;96 




4; 88 











*£<.001* 



The mean estimation of the mothers was 14.30/ which was 3.34 
points higher than the mean score of the children (x = 10.96); 
the difference was significant at the .001 level. The 
observed r of .28 was also significant (£<.001). 

The results of the Opposite Analogies subtest are 
shown in Table 36. 
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Table 36 
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Coihpari 
Mothers 


son of Mean Oj 
' Estiihatibhs 


pposite Ahalo 
and Children 


gies Scores of 
's Perfbrrhahce 


Sroup 


n. 


X X 


diff. sd 


d£ 


r 






Mothers 
Children 


257 
257 


8.66 
6.16 


4.60 

2.50 

3.59 


256 


.33* 


8.33* 



*D < .001. 

The mean estimation by the mothers was 8.66, and the 
children's mean score was 6.16. The difference of 2.50 
points was significant (£<.0Oi), and the ^ of ,33 
was also significant beyond the .001 level. 

Perceptual-Performance Scale Subtests^ Gamparisons 

Table 37 contains the results of the Block Building 
subtest. 

Table 37 

Comparison of Mean Block Building Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 


n 


5 5 diff. 


sd 


M 






Mothers 


258 


9.11 


1.66 












.22 




257 


.26* 


1.91(NS? 


Children 


258 


8.89 


1.44 
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The mean difference of -22 points between maternal 
estimations (x = 9.11) and children's perfoCTiance 

= 8.89) was found to be nonsignificant. The 
correlation of .26 was significant (£< .001). 

Table 38 contains the results df the Puaszle Solving 
sxabtest . 



Table 3 8 

Comparison of Mean Puzzle Solving Scqresof 
Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 






X diff . sd 


df 


r 




iyiothers 


258 


6.34 


3.97 














2 .11 


257 


.33* 


8.23* 


Ghiidren 


258 


4.23 


3.03 









*£ < .001. 

The mean estimation by the mothers was 6.34, which was 2.11 
points higher than the mean score of 4.23 performed by the 
children; this difference was significant beyond the .001 
level. The r of .33 was also significant (£ <^ .001). 

The results of the Tapping Sequence subtest are presented 
in TajDle 39. 
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fable 39 

Gomparisbn of Mean Tapping Sequel Scores of 
Mothers" Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 


n 




X 


X diff . sd 


df 


r 


t 


Mothers 


258 


3 


.57 


2:00 
















1:34 


257 


.12* 


9.65* 


Children 


258 


2 


.23 


i.51 









*£ < .QQl. 



The mean difference of i.34 points between maternal 
estimations (x = 3.57) and children's performance 
(x = 2.23) was significant (£<.00lj; the observed 
r of .22 was significant (£<.001). 

Table 40 contains the results of the Right-Left 
Orientation siabtest . 



Table 4b 

eomparison of Mean Righ^ Scores of 

Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 




X 


X diff. 


sd 


df 


r t 


Mothers 


80 


4 .65 




3.97 












-1.59 




79 


.ll(NS) -3.08* 


Children 


80 


6.24 




2.83 







_ The MSCfi calls only for children 5 years and above 
to be tested on the Right-teft Orientation subtest. 

*P < .61. 



The Right-Left Orientation subtest was the other one of 
two subtests in which the mothers underestimated. The 
mean estimations by the mothers = 4,65) was 1.59 
points lower than the mean score of the children 
(5 = 6.24); the difference was significant (£<«6i). 
The r of .11 was nonsignificant. 

Table 41 shbwis the results for the Draw- A- Design 
subtest i 



Table 41 



Comparison 


of Mean 


Dr aw-A- Des i gn 


Scores 


of 


Mothers ' 


Estimations 


and Children's 


Performance 


Group 


h 


X 


X diff * sd 


df 


r t 


Mothers 


258 


11.19 


4.65 












5.40 


257 . 


36* 19.34* 


Children 


258 


5.79 


2.86 







*£ < .001. 



The mean maternal estimation was 11.19; it was significantly 
higher (5.4b points; g<^.001) than the mean of the children's 
score (x = 5.79). The correlation of .36 was significantly 
different from zero (£<.001). 

Table 42 presents the results of the cbihparisbh for the 
Draw-A-Child subtest. 
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Table 42 

. Gbinparisoh of Mean Draw-A-Child Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 




X 


X diff . 


sd 


df 


r t 


Mothers 


253 


ld;91 


2; 82 


4 .10 


257 


;40* 10.25* 


Children 


258 


8.09 




3.33 





















* 

p < .001. 

The mean estimation of the mothers was 10.91, which was 



2.82 points higher than the mean of 8.09 scored by the 
children. The difference was significant beyond the 
.001 level; the correlation of -40 was also significant 

(£<.001). 

The results of the comparison for the ebhceptual 
Grouping subtest are shown in Table 43 i 



Table 43 

eomparisbh of Mean Conceptual Grouping Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations and Children's Perforrnance 



Group 




X diff . sd df r 


t 


Mothers 


257 8.62 


2 ; 91 








2.22 '. 256 .42* 


11.91* 


Children 


257 6.40 


2.63 




* 

E < 


.001. 


104 





■. '.I 'hi 
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The mean difference of 2; 22 points between maternal 
estimations (x = 8.62) and children's performance 
(5 = 6.40) was significant (£ <^ .001) ; the r of 
.42 was significant (£ < .001). 



Quahtitato-ve Scaie- 



Tabie 44 shows the results of the Number Questions 
subtest; 



Table 44 

_ Comparison of Mean NTiiriber Questions. Scores of 
Mothers ' Estimations and Children ' s Perf bnriahce 



Group 


h 


X 


X diff ; sd 




E ^ 


Mothers 


258 


3.13 


3; 2.3 












i;59 


257 


;34* 7;55* 


Children 


258 


6.54 


2.74 



















*£ < .001. 



The mean estimation by the mothers was 8.13^ which was 1.59 
points higher than the mean score of 54 performed by the 
children; this difference was significant beyond the .001 
level. The r of .34 was also significant ^ .001)- 
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The results of the Numerical Memory I subtest are 
contained in Table 45. 



Table 4 5 

Comparison of Mean Numerical Memory I Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 


n 


X X diff . 


sd 


df_ 


r_ 


t_ 


Mothers 


257 


5,40 


2.32 












.38 




256 


.33** 


2.55* 


ehildreh 


257 


5 .02 


1. 86 









*£ < .01. 
£ < .001. 



The mean estimation by the mothers was 5.40, and the mean 
score performed by the children was 5.02. The difference 
of .38 points was significant beyond the -01 level, and 
the r of .33 was significant beyond the .001 level. 

Table 45 shows the results of the Numerical Memory II 
stdDtest . 



Table 46 

Comparison of Mean Numerical Memory II Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations and Children's Performance 



Group 


h 


X X diff. sd 


df 


r t 


Mothers 
Children 


254 
254 


2.67 3.21 
2.26 

.41 1.34 


253 


.28* 11.47* 





< .001. 



The mean difference of 2.26 points between maternal 
estimations (x = 2. SI) and children's performance (x = .41 
was significant. (£ < .001) as was the r of .28 (P < .OOl) • 

The results of the Cb:ahtihg and Sorting subtest are 
shown in Table 47. 



Table 47 

Comparison of Mean Counting and Sorting Scores of 
Mothers' Estimations arid Children's Performance 



Group 


n 


X 


5 diff. sd 


df 


r 


t 


Mothers 


258 


6.17 


2.17 














1.00 


257 


.45* 


7.46* 


Children 


258 


5.17 


1.89 









*£ < .001. 
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The mean maternal estimatidri was 6*17/ and the mean 
score performed by the children was 5.17 • The difference 
of i.bO point and the observed r of .45^ were significant 
(£ < ;Odl) -. 

Question Number 3 s Family ^tructur^l Variable 

Tables 48-71 present data that are pertinent to the 
third resesarch cjuestibri^ which asked: How are the family 
structural variables under study related to mothers ' 
estimations of their children's actual cognitive 
performance? The 21 family structural variables that 
were studied are as follows: 

1. older mothers vs; younger mothers 

2. husband present vs. husband absent 

3. extended family present vs. extended family absent 

4. mothers of only one child vs. mothers of two 
of more children 

5. mothers of boys vs. mbthefs of girls 

6. Spanish-speaking mothers vs. English-speaking 
mothers 

7. mothers of Spanish-speaking children vs. mothers 
of English-speaking children 
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8. mothers who worked vs mothers who did hot work 
9i mothers bbrh in Mexico vs. mothers born in USA 

10. fathers born in Mexico vs. fathers born in USA 

11. Mexico-born mothers of long USA residency vsi 
Mexico-born mothers of short USA residency 

12. Mexico-born fathers of long USA residency vs. 
Mexicd^born fathers of short USA residency 

13. mothers schooled in Mexico vs. mothers schooled 
in the USA 

14. fathers schooled in Mexico vs. fathers schooled 
in USA 

15. families who were renting home vs. families 
who were buying home 

16. mothers of high occupational status vs. mothers 
of low occupational status 

17. fathers of high bccup>atibhal status vs. fathers 
of low dccupatiohal status 

18. mothers of high schooling attainment vs. mothers 
of low schooling attainment 

19. fathers of high schooling attainment vs. fathers 
of low schooling attainment 

20. mothers of high social class vs. mothers of low 
social class 

21. fathers of high social class vs. fathers of low 
social class 
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Table 48 shows the results of MSCA mean scale index 
score estimation compafisohs of the mothers dichotomized 
by older mothers (30 years of age or more) and younger 
mothers (29 years of age or less) . 



Table 48 



Comparisons of Younger ys • Older Mothers 
on ftii Mean Scale Index Estimations of Children's 

Performance 



Group 


h 


5 


X diff. sd 


d£. 


t 




Cider Mothers 


93 


109.89 


17.94 






Younger Mothers 


154 


113.83 


-3.94 

21.32 


245 


-1.49 (NS) 














Verbal 


Older Mothers 


93 


56.28 


11.23 






Younger Mothers 


154 


54.99 


-4.71 

13.22 


245 


-2.87** 



Perceptual-Performance 



Older Mothers 93 62.13 11.35 

- .60 245 
Younger Mothers 154 62.73 11.19 



Quantitative 



Older Mothers 53 53^73 

- .74 

Younger Mothers 154 54.4? 



Memory 



Older Mothers 93 50.35 10.80 

-3.45 244 -2.12* 

Younger Mothers 153 53.31 ' 13.26 



*£ < .05. 

** 

£ < .01. 



- .41(NS) 



10.37 

245 - .47(NS) 

12.67 
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The results of the older vs. ybiinger mothers silbgrdup 
comparisons revealed that ybionger mothers estimated 
significantly higher performances for the Verbal and 
Memory Scales. For the Perceptual-Performance, 
and Quantitative Scales, the younger mothers also 

made higher estimations * but they were not significantly 

_ _ _ 2 

different from the older mothers. 

Table 49 presents the index estimations for the 

husband present vs. husband' absent (husband hot living 

in home at the time of the study) subgroup comparisons. 

— > 



For brevity^ the presentation, of data from the 

remainder of the tsUales in the results section will not 
report the mean differences or significance levels. The 
reader can refer to the respective tables for these 
statistics . 
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Table 49 



Gbmpar±sc5hs bS Motheris with Huisbahd Preiseht vs i Mothers 
with Husband Absent^n Ml Sean Scale index Estimations 
of Children's Performance 



97 



ft 



X diff . sd 



df 



GCI 



Husband Present 202 111.35 



-5.11 



Husband iUDsent 



46 116.46 . 



20.39 



20.52 



246 -1.53(NS) 



Verbal 



Husband Present 262 52; 59 
Hus^hd i^s^it 46 54.98 



-2.29 



12.90 
12.69 



246 -1.09(NS) 



Perceptual-Performance 



Husband Present 202 61.84 



Husband i^sent 



-2.64 



46 64.48 



11.45 



10. 55 



246 -1.43(NS) 



Quantitative 



Hxjsbahd PresQit 202 53.45 



Husband i^ent 



45 56.28 



-2.83 



Hi 72 



11.98 



245 -i.47(NS) 



Memory 



Husband Pr^ent 201 51.82 



Husband i^sent 



-2.54 



46 54.46 



12.28 



13.92 



245 -1.28(NS) 
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The husband absent subgroup estimated higher performances 
of their chiidreh on each of the five- scales / but hone 
of the comparisons were sighificantiy different. 

The comparisons for the extended family present 
vs. extended family absent subgroups are shown in Table 56. 
Extended family was defined as any relatives or non 
relatives beyond the nuclear family living in the home. 
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Table 5° 



Comparisons of Mothers_with Extended Family Present vs. 
Mothers with Extended __Famiiy Absent _oh All Mean Scale 
Index Estimations of Children's Performance 



Group 




n- 


X X- diff . 


sd ■ 


df 


t 






















GCI 








Ext. Faih. 


Pres. 


57 


119.84 


21.14 












-2.11 




249 


-.69 (NSj 


Ext. .Fam. 


Abs. 


194 


112.95 


20. 05 




Verbal 


Ext. Fam. 


Pres. 


57 


52.56 


11.98 












- .96 




249 


- .49 (NS) 


Ext. Fam. 


Abs. 


194 


53. 52 


13.07 










Ferceptuai-Perf ormahce 








Ext. Fam. 


Pres. 


57 


62.42 


10.95 












- .11 




249 


- .06(NS) 


Ext. Fam. 




194 


62.53 


11.47 




Quantitative 


Ext. Fam. 


Pres. 


57 


54.11 


12.44 












- .19 




249 


- .ll(NS) 


Ext. Fam. 


Abs. 


194 


54=;'30 


11.54 






Memory 


Ext. Fam. 


Pres. 


55 


51.05 


12.21 












-1.96 




248 


-1.02 (NS) 


Ext. Fam. 


Abs. 


194 


53.01 


12.72 








The extended family absent subgroups gave higher 
estimations on each scale, but the mean differences 
were not significantly different • 

Table 51 contains the results for the subgroups 
of mothers who had only one child in their families 
vs. the subgroup of mothers who had two or more 
children in their families- 




Table 51 



eomparisons of Mothers Who Had Only One Child vs. .Mothers 

Who Had Two or More Children oil All Mean Scale Index 101 

Estimations of Children's Performance 



Group n S ^ diff. sd * df 



Only one diiid 38 115.37 17.19 

3.51 _ __ 257 .99(NS) 
IVro + chiidren 221 111.86 20.72 



Verbal 



one child 38 56,03 12.75 

3.22 257 1.44 (NS) 

Two + children 221 52.81 12.75 



Perceptual-Performance 



Qiiy one child 38 63.97 __ 10.13 

_ _ 1.78 257 .90(NS) 

•3\ro + c±iildren 221 62.19 11.44 



Quantitative 



Qily one child 38 57.00 8.76 

- --- 3.29 257 i.66(NS) 

Two + children 220 53.71 12.15 



eniy one ciiiid 38 54^95 12.47 

_ _ __ 2.92 _ 256 1.33 (NS) 

'RtfO + diiidren 221 52.03 12.51 
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The subgroups of mothers who had only one child estimated 
their children's cognitive performance higher on all 
scale indexes; none of the differences were significant i 

Table 52 shows the scale index score estimations 
of the mothers dichotomized by mothers of boys vs. 
mothers of girls. 

- — ^ 
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Table 



eornparisohs of fdothefs of Boys vs^ Mothers of Siris 

onftii Mean Scale Index Estimations of Shildren's 103 

Performances 



















Group 






X diff . 


sd 




df 


t 






Gci 








- 


- 


- 

ffothers of Boys 


_ — 
107 


_ — _ _ 

111.39 


-1.56 




20. 




, 21 


253 


-.60 (NS) 


iSi^theirs of Girls 


148 


112 .95 




20. 


.50 










Verbal 












Mothers of Beys 


107 


52 .90 




13. 


31 












- .63 






253 


-.39 (NS) 


Mother^ of Girls 


148 


53.53 




12. 


,48 






Perceptual -Performance 


ifethars of Boys 


107 


61.09 




11. 


68 










-2.18 






253 


-1.52 (NS) 


Moth^s of Stris 


143 


63.27 




10. 


97 






Quantitative 


Mbthers of Beys 


107 


54.05 




Id. 


87 












- .10 






253 


-.07(NS) 


Mothers of Girls 


148 


54.15 




12. 


48 






Memory 


Motliers of Boys 


107 


51,63 




12. 


93 












-1.38 






232 


-.87 (NS) 


Mothers of Girls 


147 


53.01 




12. 


38 
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Although hone of the meah differences were significant, 
the mothers of girls subgroup estimated higher 
performances on all scales compared to the mothers of 
boys subgroup* 

The comparisons for the Spanish-speaking mothers vs. 
English-speaking mothers stibgroups are presented in 
Table 53. 



Table 53 

Comparisons of Spanish-Speaking Mothers vs^ English- 
Speaking Mothers on All Mean Scale Index Estimations 
of Children's Performance 



105 



Group 



X dif f . sd ■ 



GCi 



Spant-spkg.M3m 168 .ld8,8b 
Eng.-spkg, H3m 74: 119.47 



19-57 

-10.67 240 -3.84* 

20.64 



Verbal 



Span.-spkg.i43m 158 50.54 
Ecig.-spkg. M3m 74 58.19 



_ _ 11.87 
- 7.55 240 -4.48* 

13.02 



Perceptual-Performance 



Spanu-spkg.MDm 16 8 .61.51 
Etig.-spkg. Mom 74 64.42 



11.70 

- 2.91 240 -1.84(NS) 

10.53 



Quantitative 



Span.-spRg . ffcm 
Eng^-spkg. M3n 


158 
74 


52.14 
58.35 


- 5.21 


11.59 
11.58 


240 


-3.84* 






Heitidry 










Span.-spkg . Jtom 
Eng;:-spkg. Mom 


167 
74 


50.14 
57.34 


- 7.29 


11.84 
12.71 


239 


-4 .26* 



£< .001. 
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For all scale indexes, the English-speaking mothers 
subgroup's mean estimations were higher than the 
Spanish-speaking subgroups mean estimations. These 
differences were significant except for the Perceptual- 
Performance Scale. 

Table 54 shows the results for the mothers of 
Spanish-speaking children vs. mothers of English-speaking 
children. 

^ > 
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Table 54 

Comparisons of Mothers of Spanish-Speaking Children vs. 
Mothers of English-Speaking Children on All Mean Scale 107 
Index Estimations of Chiidreii's Perfbrmarice 



Group n 




X diff . 


sd- 


df,' 






















Span.-sp]c9 child J. 40 
Eng.-sS5kg. child. 10 3 


109.52 
116.54 


-7.02 


19.29 
20. 35 


241 


-2 


.74* 
















Verbal 


Span* "Sphg. child J-^'Q 
Eng*-spkgi child. 103 


50.84 
56.91 


-6.07 


11.70 
13.27 


241 


-3 


.77** 


Perceptual-Performance 


Span.-spkg. child .140 
Eng.- spkg . child. 103 


61.98 
53.21 


-1.23 


11.51 
10.75 


241 




.85(NS) 




Qtaahtitative 










Span. - spkgjshild .140 
Engrspkg. child.103 


52.44 
56.43 


-3.99 


11.54 
11.18 


241 


-2, 


.70* 


Memory 


Span.- i^Jkg . ch i 1 d .1 3 9 
Bigi-spkg. child.ld3 


50.32 
55.13 


-4.81 


12.07 
12.60 


240 


-3. 


00* 



*£ < .01. 
**£ < .001. 
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As was seen in Table 53^ the estimations made by the 
Ehglish-speafcihg siabgroups were significantly higher 
on all scales^ except for the Perceptual-Performance 

SCrllQ. 

The comparisons for the subgroup of mothers who were 
employed outside the home vs. the subgroup of mothers 
who were hot employed are shown in Table 55 • 



Table ^5 

Cqmparisdns of Working Mothers vs . jNonworking Mothers on 
All_Mean Scale Index Estimations of Chiidreri's 
Perf dririance 



C3roup 


n. 


X X 


diff . 


sd 




df 


t 


GCI 


Nsnwork . itothers 


121 
130 


111.97 
112 .59 


-.62 


19. 
20. 


67 
75 


249 


-.24 (NS) 


Verbal 


Wbrking itiDthers 
Nbmrork. nothers 


121 
130 


53.79 
52.80 


^.99 


12. 
13. 


09 

33 


249 


61 (NS) 


Percei 


ptual-Perf ormance 










Wbrking nothers 
Nororork. ^^hers 


121 
130 


62.60 
62.42 


.13 


10. 
11. 


99 
64 


249 


.13 (NS) 


Quantitative 


Wbrking itDthers 
Iforwork. nothers 


121 
130 


53.71 
54.43 


-.72 


11. 
11. 


84 
86 


249 


-.48 (NS) 


Memory 


Wbrking itctiiecs 


120 
130 


52.83 
51.98 


.85 


12. 
12. 


63 
64 


248 


. .54 (NS) 
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The results show that none of the scale cbmparisbhs 
were significantly different i Working mothers gave 
very slightly higher estimations on the Verbal/ 
Perceptual-Performance, and Memory Scales , and 
hdhworkihg mothers estimated very slightly higher 
performances on the GCI and Quantitative Scales. 

Table 56 contains the results of the comparisons 
for the mothers born in Mexico vs. mothers born in 
the USft subgroups . 



Comparisons _ of ..Mothers. Born _ in Mexico vs • Mothers Born 
in USA on All Mean Scale Index Estimations of ehildfeh's 
Perfbimiahce 



111 



Group 


n 


— 


— 

5 dif f . sd ■ 




t 






GCi 








Born in Mexico 


151 


109.64 


19.59 












-6.44 


252 


-2.5i* 


Born an USA 


103 


116.08 


2Q.76 






Verbal 


Born in Mexico 


151 


51.27 


11.78 












-4.97 


252 


-3.16** 


Born in USA 


193 


56.24 


13.63 







Perceptual-Perf ormance 



*£< .05, 

** - - 

£ < .01, 



Bom in ffexicn 151 61.70 11.66 

-1.54 252 -1.07 (NS) 

Bom in USA 103 63.24 10.78 



Quantitative 

Bdm in fBxicb 151 52.38 11.71 

-4.18 252 -2;81** 

Bom in USA 103 56.56 ll;5b 



Bom in ISfexioo 150 50; 79 11.90 

—4.03 252 —2.52* 

Bom in 103 54.82 * 13.26 
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On all scales, the mothers bdma iii the USA subgroup 
estimated their children's cognitive performance higher 
compared to the mothers born in Mexico subgroup. Except 
for the Perceptual-Performance Scale comparison, ail 
mean differences were significant. 

Table 57, the follow-up of Table 56, compared the 
mothers who had spouses born in Mexico vs. mothers who 
had spouses born in the USA. 
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Table 57 

edmparisons of Fathers Born ±h Mexico vs. Fathers 

Boirh in USA on All Mean Scale index Estimations of 113 

Children ' s Performance 



Group 


n 




X diff. 


sd • 


df ' 


t 


GCI 


Bom in ^fexic3^ 


153 


109.16 




20.02 












= 8.93 




2±8 


-3.05** 


Bom in SSA 


67 


±±8.09 




19.85 










Verbal 










Bom in Msxico 


153 


51.59 




12.44 












-4.72 




218 


-2.55* 


Born in USfi. 


67 


56.31 




13.07 






Perceptuai-Perfonnance 


Bom in ^fexicb 


153 


61.12 




11.71 












-3.03 




218 


-1.82 (NS: 


Born in BSft 


67 


64.15 




±0.55 






Quantitative 


Bom in ffejo-co 


153 


52.33 




11. 65 












-4.19 




218 


-2.46* 


Bom in USA 


67 


56.57 




11.60 






Memory 


Bom in MexLcb 


152 


50.95 




12.21 












-4.62 




217 


-2.58* 


Born in OSft 


57 


55.57 




12.13 







*E < .05. 
£ <• .01. 
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For the fathers, the same findings of the mothef 
comparisons were revealed. On all scales, mothers 
who had spouses born in the USA gave higher estimations; 
all differences, except the comparison for the Perceptual- 
Performance /Scale, were significant. 

The results presented in Table 58 were subahalyses 
of the Mekicb-bbrn mothers ^ The estimations of mothers 
of long residency in the USA (16 years or more) were 
compared to the estimations of mothers of short residency 
in the USA (9 years or less) . 

— ^ 



Table 58 



Comparisons of Mexico-Born Mothers of Long USft Residency 

vs. Mexico-Born Mothers of Short USA Residency on All US 
Mean Scale Index Estimations of Children's Performance 



















Group 




X X 


diff . 


sd- 


df ' 




t 






GCI 












£bhg Residaicy 


80 


112.20 




18 .96 














5.21 




149 


1. 


.62(NS) 


Short Eesic^icy 


71 


106.99 




26.77 








Verbal 


Long Residisnc^ 


80 


52.79 




12.34 














3.01 




149 


1. 


.54 (NS) 


Stort i^icJency 


71 


49.78 




11.65 










Perceptual-Performance 










Long itesidai^ 


80 


62 .80 




11.32 














2.22 




149 


1. 


17 (NS) 


Short Residency 


71 


60.58 




12.07 












Quantitative 












Long Residaicy 


80 


53.51 




10.98 














2 .22 




149 


1. 


15 (NS) 


Short Residency 


71 


51.29 




12.75 








Memory 


i£sng Residsicy 


. 80 


52.66 




11.71 














3.68 




148 


1. 


84 (NS) 


Short Residffii^ 


7D 


49.06 




12.36 
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Although the subgroup of mothers of long USA residency 
gave higher estimations oh all scales, none of the 
differences were significants 

Table 59 presents the results of the mothers who 



had spouses of long tJSA residency vs. mothers who had 
spouses of short USA residency subgroups. 



Table 59 



Cdmparisons_df Hexicd-Bdrn Fathers df _Ldhg US A _ Residency 

vs. Mexico-Born Fathers of Short Residency on All Mean 117 

Scale Index Estimations of Children's Performance 



















Group 


-a 
n 


X 


X diff . 


sd ■ 






t 




loig Residency 


84 


112. 57 




21.41 














5.15 




144 


1 


.54 (NS) 


Short Sesicaaiey 


52 


107.52 




17.77 












Verbal 












loig Residency 


84 


52.99 




12 . 91 














1.54 




■ 144 




.73(NS) 


Short Itesidency 


62 


51.45 




11.88 








Perceptual-Performance 


Lcng ResidQ:icy 


84 


52.95 




11.62 














3.13' 




144 


1, 


.65(NS) 


Short Eesid^ey 


62 


59.82 




10.86 








Quantitative 


Img ResideiKy 


84 


55.18 




11.35 














4 .74 




144 


2. 


,48* 


Short Residency 


62 


50.44 




11.47 








Memory 


Img Residency 


83 


53.40 




12.02 














4.30 




i43 


2. 


19* 


Short Residency 


62 


49.10 




11.24 









^Of the 153 fathers born in Mexico, length of tJSft 
residency data were available only for 146 stibjects. 



*£ 4. .05. 
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As was the case of the mothers' residency comparisons, 
mothers who had spouses of Idhg USA residency gave 
higher estimations on all scales. Significant 
differences were fbiihd on the Quantitative and Memory 
Scales. 

Table 6G shows the results of the scale comparisons 
of the mothers schooled in Mexico vs. mothers schooled 
in the USA subgroups. 



Table 



Cdrtlparisbris of Mothers, Who . Were Schooled in Mexico vs. 
Mothers Who Were Schooled _ih USA bh _A11 Mean Scale 119 
Index Estimations of Children's Perfbnhahce 

















Group 


n. 


X X diff ; 


sd ■ 


df ' 


t 








GCi 










in lyfexieo 


110 


166 .70 


20.68 












-9.66 




246 


-3;85** 


m-. 


in BSft 


138 


116.36 


18.73 






Verbal 


Ed. 


in Mexico 


110 


49.36 


11.86 
















245 


-4.40** 


Ed. 


in USA 


138 


55.23 


12.50 






Perceptual-Perfbnhahce 


Ed. 


in Meod-cx) 


HQ 


66.23 


12.36 












-3.68 




246 


-2.59* 


Ed. 


in t3Sft 


138 


63-91 


10.07 






1 

Quantitative 


Ed; 


in MaxLco 


lid 


51.31 


12.25 












-4; 92 




246 


-3.32** 


Ed. 


in USK 


138 


56.23 


11.-06 






Memory 


Ed. 


in Siixicb 


110 


49.52 


72.46 












-5.30 




245 


-3.34** 


Ed. 


in USA 


138 


54.82 


12.29 







*£ ^ .01. 
**£< .001. 
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The results of Table 60 show that the mothers schooled 
in the USA subgroup estimated significantly higher 
performances on ail five scales. 

Table 61 f the fbllbw^up to Table 60, presents 
the results di: the comparisbhs for the mothers who had 
spouses schooied in Mexico vs r the USA. 




Table 



Comparisons of Fathers _ Who Were_ Schopled__in Mexico vs. 
Fathers Who Were Schooled _iri USA_dri_Aii Mean Scale 
Index Estimations of Children's Performance 



121 



Group 


ii 


E 


^ diff . 


sd • 


df ' 


t 






GCT. 










Ed; in Macicx) 
Ed. in ISA 


133 
67 


108 ; 80 
116.13 


-7.33 


19.83 
20.11 


198 


-2.46* 


Verbal 


Ed. in M^cteb 
Ed. in tBft 


133 
67 


50.83 
56 ;ld 


-5.27 


12^25 
13.33 


198 


-2.79** 



Perceptual-Performance 


Ed. 


in Mexico 


133 


61.32 


11.65 












-1.58 




198 


- .92 (NS) 




in ISA 


67 


62.90 


10.83 






Quantitative 


Ed. 


in i'^xi.do 


133 


52.53 


11.46 












-2.72 




198 


-1.55(NS) 


Ed. 


in USA 


67 


55.25 


12.28 







Ed. in Madco 132 50.55 
Ed; in USA 67 54;13 



12.04 
-3.58 197 
12.71 



-1.95 (NS) 



£<.05. 
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The subgroup of mothers who had spouses schooled in 
the USft. gave higher estimations oh ail MSGA scales i 
Significant differences were foxind on the GCI and 
Verbal Scales « 

Tables 62-68 contain family structural data 
which can best be categorized as sdcidecdnomic status 
data. Table 62 presents the estimations for the 
subgroup of mothers of families who were renting 
homes vs. the subgroup of mothers of families who 
were buying homes . 



Table 62 



Comparisons of Families Renting Home vis; Families 
Buying_Home on All Mean Scale index Estimations 
of Children's Performance 















Group 


h 


X X dif £ . 


sd " 


df ' 


t 






GCI 








Eehting Ifcne 


191 


112.95 


20.37 










2.17 




249 


.72 (NS) 




60 


110.78 


19.98 






Verbal 


Renting Bate 


191 


53.37 


12.57 










.19 




249 


.10 (NS) 


Btying Hcite 


68 


53.18 


13.65 








Perceptual-Performance 








Renting ifeite 


191 


62. 88 


11.3 6 










1.51 




24 9 


.91 (NS) 


Bi:^ing Hone 


isa 


61.37 


10.94 






Quantitative 


Renting Eczne 


191 


54.18 


12.01 










.05 




249 


.03 (NS) 


Buying Heme 


60 


54.13 


;11.25 






Memory 


Renting Heme 


190 


52.64 


12.68 










;19 




248 


.10 (NS) 


Bvyihg Home 


63 


52.45 


12.13 
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For all scales, the subgroup of mothers who were from 
families renting their homes made very slightly higher 
estiihatibhs of their children's perf canuahce; none of 
the differences were significant. 

Table 63 shows the results of the scale score 
estimation comparisons of the mothers dichotomized 
by high job status (value labels 6 and 7 on Hollingshead 
job title) and low job status (value labels 2-5 on 
Hollingshead job title). ^ 



Refer to pages 49-50 for further description of the 
Hollingshead index-. 
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Table 63 



Comparisons of Mothers of High Occupational Status vs. 

Mothers of Low Occupational Status bh All Mean Scale 125 
index Estimations of Children's Perfbrmahce 



Grouj) 


n- 


X X diff. 


sd- 


df 


t 


GCI 


Hi Job Stattis 
Do Jcb Status 


58 

197 


116.09 

4.87 

111.22 


15.76 
21.31 


253 


1.61 (NS) 






Verbal 




















Hi Jc±i Status 
Lb Job Status 


58 
197 


55.71 

3.12 

52.59 


10.95 
13.20 


253 


1.64 (NS) 


Perceptuai-Perf ormance 


Hi Jc±» Status 
Ld Job Status 


58 

197 


63.59 

1.50 

62.09 


8.63 
11.97 


253 


.89 (NS) 






Quantitative 








Hi Job Status 
lo Job Status 


58 

197 


56.64 

3.26 

53.38 


9.31 
12.36 


253 


1.86 (NS 






Memory 








Hi Job Status 
£x3 Job Status 


58 

197 


56.16 

4.81 

51. 35 


io.92 
12.84 




2.59* 



*£ *i .01 . 
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The stibgroup of mothers of high occupational status 
estimated higher performances on all scale indexes , 
but the only significant difference was found on the 
cbmparisbh for the Memo fy Scale. 

Table 64, the follow-up to Table 63/ contains 
the results of the comparisons for the mothers who 
had spouses of high vs.. low occupational status. 
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Table 64 

Comparisons of Fathers of High Occupatipnal Status, vs. 
Fathers of Low Occupational Status on All Mean Scale 12 
Index Estimations of Children's Perfdrmance 



.Group 






X diff . 


sd ' 


df ' 




t 






GCI 




























Hi Job Statvis 
Lb Job Stattis 


76 
132 


118.25 
107. 71 


10.54 


20.02 
19.54 


205 


3 


.71** 


Verbal 


Hi Job Status 
Dd Job Statiis 


76 
132 


56.92 
50.39 


6. 53 


12.79 
12.31 


206 


3 


.63** 


Perceptual-Perf dntiarice 


Hi Job Status 
lb Job Status 


76 
132 


55.05 
60.08 


4.97 


10.19 
11.64 


206 


3 


.10* 



Quantitative 



Hi Jc±i Status 76 55.63 13.16 

3.22 206 i.93(NS) 

Ed Job Status 132 52.41 10.64 



I4embry 



Hi Job Status 76 56.05 i2.71 

6.49 205 3.80** 

lb Job Status 131 49.56 11.35 



*£< .01. 
**£< . 901- 
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For aii scales, the mothers who had spouses of high 
occupational status, compared to mothers who had 
spouses of low occupational status, estimated higher 
performances; significant differences were found on 
all scales except the CJuantitative Scale. 

Table 65 shows the scale estimations of the 
mothers dichotomized by high schooling attainment 
(10 years or more) and low schooling attainment (9 years 
or less) • 

y 
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Table 65 



Goinparisons of Mothers of High Schoolihg Attainment . . 

vs^ Mothers of Sow Schooling Attainment bh _A11 Mean 12 
Scale index Estimations of Children's Perfbrihahee 



















Group 




n. 


X 


X diff 


i sd ■ 


t 


















GCI 


Hi Sch; 


Attain; 


124 


117.20 




19.41 














9.56 




254 


3. 89* 


Lo Sch. 


Attain. 


132 


107.64 




19.94 






Verbal 


Hi Sch- 


Attain. 


124 


57.06 




12i75 














7i35 




254 


4 .80* 


Lo Seh. 


Attain. 


132 


49i71 




11;74 






Perceptuai-Perf ormance 


Hi Sc±ii 


Attain; 


124 


63;73 




10.28 














2.59 




254 


1.84(NS 


Lo Sdi- 


Attain; 


132 


61.14 




12 .07 






Quantitative 


Hi Sch. 


Attain. 


124 


57.04 




11.03 














5.67 




254 


3.96* 


Lb Sch. 


Attain. 


132 


51.37 




lii83 












Memory 










Hi Sch. 


Attain^ 


124 


55.65 




12.63 














6.31 




253 


4.13* 


£6 Sdi. 


Attains 


131 


49.34 




11. 74 







*£<.O01; 
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The subgrbiap of mothers of high school ihg attaiiiineht 
estimated significantly higher perfbrmances of their 
children on all scales .except for the Perceptual^ 
Performance Scale. 

Table 66, the follow-up to Table 65^ compared 
estimations of mothers of spouses who had high vs. low 
schooling attainment. . 



Ta51e 

Compariscais of Fathers of High . Schdoiing. Attainment vs. 
Fathers of Low Schooling. Attainment _dnAii Mean Scale 131 
Index Estimations Of Children's Perfbirmahce 





















iSroup 




h 


X 


X diff 


sd ■ 


df 




t 








GCI 












Hi Sch-. 


ftttcdn. 


73 


119.74 




17.53 
















io.so 




204 


4 


.49*** 


lo Sch. 


Attain. 


133 


107.24 




19.93 








Verbal 


Hi Sdi. 


Attain. 


73 


58.92 




11.76 
















9.43 




204 


5 


. 46*** 


£o S<±t. 


ftttaini 


133 


49.49 




11.89 








Perceptual-Performance 


Hi Sch; 


Attain. 


73 


64.25 




9.78 
















3.40 




204 


2 


.09* 


l£> Sch. 


Attain. 


133 


60.85 




11.84 














Quantitative 










Hi Sch. 


Attain. 


73 


55.69 




11.25 
















4.79 




204 


2, 


,86** 


Lo Sch. 


Attain. 


133 


51.99 




11.51 














Memory 












& Sch . 


Attam. 


73 


56;34 




11.77 
















6.82 




203 


4, 


do*** ,: 


to Sdi. 


Attain. 


132: 


49.52 




11.66 



























*p ^ .05. 



** 

P < -Ql. 

** - — 

p < .001. 
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The subgroup of mothers of spouses who had higher 
schooling attainment gave significantly higher 
estimations on all MSCA scales • 

Table 67 shows the results far the mothers of high 
social class (value labeJ s 1-^3 on Hbllingshead class 
levels) vs. mothers of low social class (value labels 
4-5 oh Soliingshaad class levels) ^ 

— f 
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Cbmparisbhs of Mothers of High Social Glass vs* 
Mothers of tow Social glass bh All Mean Scale 
index Estimations of ehildreh's Per fbrmahce 



Group E. E ^ ai£f- sd ' df 



GCI 



Hi Soc. 
Ijo Soc. 


class 
Class 


34 
220 


119.18 

7.98 

111.20 


16. 
20. 


13 
66 


252 


2 


.15* 


Verbal 


Hi Soc. 
£b Sbe. 


Class 
Class 


34 
220 


57.50 

4 .88 

52.62 


11. 

12. 


12 

93 


252 


2 


.09* 






Perceptuai-Perfbrmahce 












Hi Soc. 
lo Soc. 


Class 
<3Lass 


34 
220 


65.21 

3.24 

61.97 


8. 

11. 


69 
68 


252 


1 


.56 (NS) 


Quantitative 


Hi Soc. 
Lo Soc. 


dass 
Class 


34 
220 


57.88 

4.40 

53.48 


9. 
12. 


42 
02 


252 


2 


.04* 


Memory 


Hi Soc. 
to Soc. 


Class 
Class 


34 
219 


56.59 

4.79 

51.80 


11. 
12. 


31 
69 


251 


2, 


.08* 



£ < .05. 
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For ali scale comparisons, the mothers of high 
social class gave higher estimations; the only 
difference that was nonsighificaht was for the 
Percept ual^Perfbritiahce Scale cbmparisdh. 

The follow- up data for Table 67 is presented in 
Table 58. The comparisons are for the mothers of 
spbvases of high social class vs. mothers of spouses 
of low social class. 



Table 6 8 



eomparisbhs of Fathers of High Social Glass vs. Fathers 
of Low Social Class on Ail Mean Scaiis Index Estimations 
of Children's Performance 



Group 




n 


X 


^ dif f . sd ■ 


df 




t 








eci 










Hi Sbc. 


Class 


21 


124.00 


19.08 
















13.87 


205 


3. 


02* 


Ejo Sbc. 


Class 


186 


110.13 


20 .02 








Verbal 


Hi Soc. 


Class 


21 


61.19 


11.93 
















9.36 


205 


3. 


23^* 


DD Soc. 


Class 


186 


51. 83 


12.64 









Perceptual-Perfbrmahee 



Hi Soc. Class 21 66.14 9.98 

4.74 205 1.82(^^5 

££) Soc. Glass 186 51.40 11.44 



Quantitative 

Hi Soc. Class 21 59.90 10.50 _ 

7.01 205 2.64* 

lo Soc. Class 186 52.89 11.64 



Memory 



Hi Soc. Class 21 60.19 11.94 

9.21 204 3.36^^ 

lo Soc. Class 185 50. 98 11. 90 



*£ < .01. 
** 

£ < .OOii 
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The subgrodp of mothers of spouses who were categorized 
as high social class gave significantly higher 
estimations on all scales except for the Perceptual- 
Performance Scale . 

The preceding data presented in Tables 4 8-6 8 
addressed the question of estimation levels across the 
various family structural categories. That is, how 
did the various subgroups compare in their mean 
estimatibh levels of the children's performance? The 
next three tables (Tables 69-71) contain data that 
attempt to address the question of estimation accuracy . 
Specifically, did the subgroup comparisons in the 21 
family structural variables vary in their accuracy of 
estimations? 

Table 69, be IbWy compares "cbhgruehcy scores" for the 
21 family structural variables on the five scale indexes 
o£ the MSGAi A cbhgruehcy score is defined as the 
. difference between the estimation given by the mother 
and the child's actual score. The greater the 
difference, the less congruent (hence less accurate) 
the mother is. The smaller the difference, the more 
congruent (hence more accurate) the mother is. The data 
presented in Table 69 are for mean cbhgruehcy scores 
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137 

for the vafibns subgroups of mothers. Mi congruency 
scores represent maternal overestimations. The column 
labeled "x" lists the congruency scores for each 
subgroup f and the column labeled "x diff . " denotes the 
difference between the congruency scores for the two 
subgroups for each family structural variable. For 
example ^ cbhcernihg older mothers^ the congruency score 
(dxfferehce between mothers' estimations and children's 
actual scores) for the Sei Scale was 16.52 points; the 
congruency score for younger mothers for the GCI Scale 
was 17.25. The difference (x diff.j between younger 
and older mothers was .73 points. Thus, in "absolute 
accuracy" (absolute differerices in the mean congruency 
scores) , older mothers compared to younger mothers 
were more accurate for GCI estimations. In "statistical 
chance accuracy^" the .73 difference is nonsignificant. 
Therefore, age category of mothers is not related to 
accuracy in the case of the statistical chance accuracy 
index. Table 69 shows the comparisons of congruency 
scores by these two accuracy indexes for the 21 family 
structural variables across the five MSCA scales. 
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r^le 69 



Comparisonsof Congruency Scores for Family structural Variables 
on All Mean Scale index Score Estimations of Children's Performance 



Variable 



GCI V PP q H . 

i Xdiff. X Xdiff. X |diff. | idiff. X Xdiff. 



Older Mhers 16.52 5.58 ... 11,63 7.25 . 7.36 

- .73 -2.28 - .82 - .21 .07 

Younger Mothers 17.25 7.86 12.^5 7.46 7jg 

mmifm^ 16.09 .^^^j 6.81 1U3 6.76 .3^^^ 6.86 

Husband Absent 20.30 8.2B i3;96 10,26 6.93 

Ex. Family Present 14.83 5.32 12.70 7.54 5.88 

-2. BO -2.44 .50 - .16 -2.03 

Ex. Family Absent 17.63 7.76 12.20 ' 7.70 7.91 

Only One Child 16.97 8.13 11.97 9.47 , 8.29 

.04 _ __ 1.04 __ . - .31 2.19 1.04 

1^*0 or More Children 16.93 7.09 12.28 7.28 7.25 

Itothers of Boys 18.40 8.39 -- 11.96 - 8.88 - 7;89 

\ 2.72 2.00 - .30 2.46 .97 

Mothers of Girls 15.68 6.39 12.26 6.42 6.92 

Span.-Spkg. Mothers 16,75 6.49 , 12.76 , _ 7.58 7.41 

■ .4/ -1.79 1.69 - .45 - .85 

Eng;-Spkg. Mothers i7;23 8;28 11.07 8.03 8.26 

Span.-Spkg. Children 17.44 . 6.93 13.00 , 8.02 , 7.77 , - 

1.22 - .66 1.63 1.11 1.32 

Eng.-Spkg. Children 16.22 7.59 11.37 6.91 6.45 

MngKotte 16.35 . 7.89 ^ 12:35 6.34 IM 

r-=oi' iii9 itotlitfs l'-22 6.58 12.16 8.56 6.91 _ 



'fable Bg (cbnt.j 



Comparison of Congrtiencv vcoies for Family Structural Variables 
on fill Mean Scale Index i;;uire Estimations of eliiidren'a Performance 



GCI V Q " 

Variable . 

i Xdiff. i Xdiff. X Xdiff. | idiff. X Xdiff. 
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Mothers Bom in Mexico 16.91 - 6.94 12.41 7.53 7,74 

.48 - .56 .72 _ .29 1.06 

Bothers Bom in USA 16.43 7.50 11.69 7.24 6.68 

Fathers Bom in Mexico 14.86 ... 6.12 11.61 ... 6.24 ... 6. 88 

Fathers Born in DBA 19.03 7.82 12.72 8.16 7.42 

Mothers of Long Res. 18.89 , 7.9S , . 13.26 , 8.85 , 8.03 

J. 01 1,91 1.47 ^.i' .23 

Mothers of Short Res. 15;28 6.08 11.79 6.68 7.80 

rsofl^ngtes. 15.83 6.M 11.98 _^ 7.50 8,52 

Fathers of Short Fes. 15.71 7.53 11.58 5.34 6.03 

Mothers Ed. in Mexico 14.41 5.25 .... 11.40 6.55 ,^ 7.14 _ ... 

-3.65 -3.07* -1.19 -1.49 -.24 

Mothers Ed. in USA 18.06 8.32 12.59 8.04 7,38 

Fathers Ed. in Mexico 15.35 , 6.17 , 11.79 6.82 7.25 

-1.3b -1.35 .46 ,36 1,62 

Fathers Ed. in USA 16.70 7.52 11.33 6.46 5.53 

Families Rent Home 17.84 ,„ 7,40 , 12.87 , 7.08 , 7.90 , ^_ 

4.27 1.10 2.50 1.73 2.07 

Families Buy Home 13.'57 6.30 10.37 6.15 5.83 

Ifothers of Hi Dec. 18.35 , 8.05 12.93 8.29 , 8.90 

1.93 ■ 1. 03 ;gO i.od iM . . 

Mothers of to Occ. 16.42 7.02 12.03 7.23 6.89 ^ 
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Table 60 (contij h» 

b 

Comparison of Congruency Scores for Fandiy Structarai Variables 
on Ml Mean Scale Index Score Estimations of Children *s Performance 







GCI 




V 




PP 




Q 




M 


variable 


. 










_ . 








^ 




1 


X diff. 




X 'iiff . 


X 


X diff. 


X 


X diff. 


X 


X diff. 


Fathers of Hi Occ* 


18.46 




8.12 




12.96 


1 84 


6.51 




8.36 




Fathers of lo Occ. 


14.71 




5.87 




11.12 




6.91 




6.01 




Mothers of Hi Ed. 


17.27 


Q8 

. 


8. 48 


2.54 


11.34 




7.78 




7.61 


§8 


tfcthers of Ld Ed. 


16.29 




5.94 




12.96 




7.22 




7.03 




Fathers of Hi Ed. 


18.97 


4.20 


9.56 


4;17* 


: 11.74 


- .29 


7.45 


1.07 


7.27 


.44 


Fathers of Lo Ed. 


14; 77 




5.39 




12.03 




6.38 




6;83 




MDthers of Hi Class 


18.68 


2.15 


8.41 


1,37 


12.82 


.70 


8.09 


.76 


6.82 


-.59 


Mothers of to Class 


16.53 




7.04 




12.12 




7.33 




7.41 




Fathers of Hi Class 


18; 05 


2.10 


8.76 


2.23 


11;00 


-.89 


7.91 


1.15 


9;48 


2.75 


Fathers of Lo Class 


15.95 




6.53 




11.89 




6.75 




6.73 





d- - - ---- ^ ---- - .__ __ _ - _ 

All mean differences are nonsignificant, unless indicated by ah asterisk. 
*£< .05. 
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Using the absolute accuracy index^ the results shown in 
Table 69 indicate that mothers who were more accurate 
(lower congruency scores) oh the rhajority of the five 
scales can be generally characterxi^ed as: 

- being older (more accurate oh 4 of 5 scales) 

- having husband present (5 of 5 scales) 

- having extended family present (4 of 5 scales) 
^ having two or more children (4 of 5 scales) 

- being a mother of girls C4 of 5 scales) 

- being Spanish-speaking (4 of 5 scales) 

- having Ehgltsh-speafcing children (4 of 5 scales) 

- being a working mother (3 b£ 5 scales) 

- being born in the USft (4 6£ 5 scales) 

- having a spouse born in Mexico (5 of 5 scales) 

- having a short USA residency (if born in Mexico) 
{:5 of 5 scales) 

- having a spouse of short USA residency (if spouse 
was born in Mexico) (:4 of 5 scales) 

- being schooled in Mexico (5 of 5 scales) 

- having a spouse who was schooled in r.he USA (3 of 5 scales) 

- coming from families who were buying homes (5 of 5 scales) 

- being of lower occupatibhai status (5 of 5 scales) 

- having a spouse of lower occupational status (4 of 5 scales) 
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- having lower schooling attainment (4 of 5 scales) 

- having a spouse of lower schooling attainment 
(.4 of 5 scales) 

- being of lower social class C4 of 5 scales) 

- having a spouse of lower social class (4 of 5 scales). 
However^ when usiiig the statistical chance accuracy 

ihdex/ only 2 of the i05 mean differences shown in 
Table 59 are statistically different (ihbthers schooled in 
Mexico had significantly lower cbngruehcy scores for the 
Verbal Scale compared to mothers schooled in the USA, 
and mothers who had spouses of higher schooling 
attainment had significantly lower congruency scores for 
the Verbal Scale compared to mothers who had spouses 
of high schooling attainment) . Therefore , using the 
statistical chance accuracy index as ah indicator/ the 
various subgroups of mothers showed no statistical 
differences in accuracy of their estimations. 

As previously discussed (sea results for Tables 
26-47) , another accuracy index that can be used is 
"predictive ability accuracy." A form of this index 
was used for the data analyses presented in Table 10, 
which correlates congruency scores with maternal 
estimations • A positive correlation would indicate that 
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as maternal estimations increase so do cbhgruehcy scores • 
That is/ as mothers' estimations increase so do the 
differences between estimations and actual performances 
(congruency scores) • The higher the correlation would 
indicate that the higher the estimations, the greater the 
cbhgruehcy score (greater inaccuracy) . Thus^ higher 
correlations indicate that the higher the mothers 
estimate, the more inaccurate they tend to be. The 
results of the predictive ability accuracy index for 
the 21 family structural variables across the MSCA 
scales are shown in Table 70. 
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fable 78 

ebmparisons 6£ Gorrelations Between Gongruency Scores and 
Mothers' Estimations by Famiiy Structural Variables 



Variable ii* 



GCI V PP Q M 

r r r r 



Older Mothers 76 .70 .73 .52 .70 .74 

Younger Mothers 118 .76 .72 .65 .76 .71 

c 

Husband Present data hot ahalyzed 



Husband Abseht ..... data not analyzed ..... 

Ex. Family Present 41 .77 .68 .71 .79 .63 

Ex. Family Absent 161 .73 .74 .63 .72 .72 

Only One Child 22 .32^^ .66 .45* .28^^ .68 

Two or More Children 179 .76 .73 .66 .76 .72 

Mothers of Boys 89 .76 .79 .67 .63 .76 

Mothers of Girls 112 .73 .67 .62 .79 .67 

Span.-Spkg. Mothers 14Q .75 .71 .70 .77 .72 

Eng.-Spkg. Mothers 49 .79 .78 .59 .8B .82 

Spah.-Spkg. Children 119 .77 .73 .71 .74 .75 

Ehg.-Spkg. Children 72 .74 .75 .57 .75 .73 

Working Mothers 91 .70 .70 .66 .66 .62 

Nonworking Mothers 107 .76 .74 .63 .79 .77 

Mothers Born in Mexico 131 .75 .72 .68 .75 .72 

Mothers Born in USA 70 ;74 .74 ;57 .76 .75 
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i GCI V PP Q M 

Variable ii r 

r r r r r 



Fathers Born in Mexico 141 .71 .71 .52 .76 .68 

Fathers Born in tJSft 55 .81 .78 .73 .88 .81 

Mothers of Long Res. 65 .78 .81 .55 .71 .75 

Mothers of Short Res. 56 .74 .54 .76 ;78 .74 

Fathers of Long. Res. 77 .77 .77 .59 .73 .74 

Fathers of Short Res. 6i .60 .64 .62 .67 .54 

Mothers Ed. in Mexico 98 .73 .67 .69 .74 .72 

Mothers Ed. in USA 97 .73 .74 .58 .76 .73 

Fathers Ed. in Mexico 131 .73 .70 .65 .72 .70 

Fathers Ed. in USA .65 .77 .77 .64 .77 .79 

Fainilies Rent Home 148 .75 .71 .69 .75 . 74 

Families Buy Home 53 .68 .75 .44 .71 .63 

Mothers of Hi Occ. 37 .52 .72 .33* .38* .49 

Mothers of Ld Occ. 164 .76 .72 .68 .77 .73 

Fathers of Hi Occ. 74 .70 .69 .60 .79 .69 

Fathers of Lo Occ. 127 .76 .74 .67 .70 .72 

Mothers of Hi Ed. 89 .74 .75 .59 .74 .75 

Mothers of Lo Ed. il3 .76 .70 .70 .76 .72 

Fathers of Hi Ed. 71 .70 .76 .51 .73 .76 

Fathers of Lo Ed. 129 .76 .70 .79 .74 .72 
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Table 70 (cqntO 









-a 

IX 


GGI 

b 

r 


V 
r 


PP 


Q 




Mothers of 


Hi 


Class 


19 


** 

.58 


.75 


.37'^ 


-.02^ 




Mothers of 


Lo 


Class 


182 


.73 


.72 


.65 


.77 


.13 


Fathers of 


Hi 


Class 


21 


.68 


.76 


* 

.50 


.65 




Fathers of 


£o 


Class 


179 


.76 


.73 


.67 


.75 





^This analys:.s is for the husband present sxibset (maximuJti B ^ ^^2) 

h _ _ _ 

All r^'s are significant beyond the .001 level unless de^^^^t^^ 
otherwise . 

^Since the husband present subset was the sample, the hti5 
present vs. husband absent comparison was not analysed - 

d 



Indicates a nonsignificant r. 



On^ of the major findings that can be concluded from 
ti^^ Correlations of Table 70 is that the estimation 
•^^^els of mothers^ regardless of subgrdUpings , were 
P^^itively related to cbngrtaehcy scores. That is^ as 
^^^fiers' estimations increased^ so did cbhgruehcy scores, 
^^^cs, as maternal estimations increased, so did 
^^^ccuracy. Analysis of the subgroups for each of the 
2^ family structural variables revealed that the 
^^^t^cteristics of mothers who were more accurate as 
^®5ined by the absolute accuracy index (Table 69) were 

similar to the characteristics of mothers as 
measured by the predictive ability accuracy index. ^ 
^®^^raiiy speaking, there were some exceptions to the 
^^^olute accuracy index patSerns- listed after Table 69. 
"^^^ exceptions of maternal subgroups who were more 
^^^\axate on the majority of the five scales were mothers 
5®^^rally characterized as: 

having only one child (more accurate on 5 of 5 scales) 

- being born in Mexico (3 of 5 scales) 

^ having a spouse who was schooled in Mexico (4 of 5 scales) 



Variations in patterns between the two accuracy indexes 
partially due to the nature of the indexes and because the 
saiu^j^e for the results presented in Table 70 is the "husband 
P^^^^ht subsample" and the sample for the results presented 
3-n ^^le 59 is for the total sample. 
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- being of higher occupational status (4 of 5 scales) 
7 having a spouse of higher occupational status 

(4 of 5 scales) 

- having higher educational attainment (3 of 5 scales) 

- having a spouse of higher educational attainment 
(3 of 5 scales) 

- being of higher social class (4 of 5 scales) 

^ having a spouiS-T: of higher social class (3 of 5 scales) 
A final way of analysing accuracy was to compare the 
absolute levels of mothers' estimations with the absolute 
levels of the children's actual perf birmance and to see if 
the mean differences of the two svibgrbups per family 
structural variables were significant. For example, in 
Table 71 below^ it was fotind that for the older vs. younger 
mothers subgroups, younger mothers gave higher (but not 
significantly higher) estimations of their children's actual 
performance (see Table 4 8 for the statistics) . Table 71 
also shbv/s that the children's actual performance was also 
higher (but not significantly sb) fbr children of the 
younger mothers subgroup,^ This indicates that ybunger 
mothers were relatively accurate in estimating that their 



Actual children's performance comparisons by subgrbupihg 
for the 21 .family structural variables are not tai^ulated in 
this report. If the reader wishes to obtain sucn data, please 
contact the principal investigator. 
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children would actually perform higher than the older 
mothers counterparts. in addition to the comparisons of 
absolute levels. Table 71 also shows whether the 
estimation/actual performance levels are significantly 
different. For example, in the case of the Verbal Scale 
cditiparisdn, younger mothers gave significantly higher 
estimations compared to older mothers and the children's 
actual performance of the younger mothers subgroup was 
significantly higher on the Verbal Scale compared to the 
children's actual performance of the older mothers subgroup 
Again in a post hoc manner, this would indicate relatively 
good accura:cy on the part of the younger mothers. Table 71 
presents the comparisons of mothers estimations and 
children's performances using the above procedure. 

... ^ - > 
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Table 7i 

Coittparisons of Absolute Levels and Signxficance Tests of Mothers' 
Estimations vs . _Children' s__Performance by 
Family Structural Variables 



Variable h 



GGI V PP Q M 

ep^ ^ ep me ep m ep m ep 



Older yz * hers 93 x 

Youx\-^C'^ Mothers 154 x x^ x^ x x x x*^ x^ 



Husband Present 202 x 

Husband Absent 46xx xx xx x xx 

Ex. Family Preseh'c 57 x x x 

Ex. Family Absent 194 x x x x x x . x 



Only One Child 38 xx xx x xx xx 

Two or More Ghildfen 221 x 

Mothers of Boys 107 

g g g g 

Mothers of Girls 148 xx xx xx xx xx 

Span.-Spkg. Mothers 168 

T, ^7 ^ - f f f f • f f f f f - f 

Eng.-Spkg. Mothers 74 xx xx xx xx xx 

Spaii.-Spkg. Children 140 

Eng.-Spkg. Children 10 3 x^ x^ x^ x^ x x^ x^ x^ x® x^ 

Working Mothers 121 xx x xxx 

Ndrworkihg Mothers 130 x x x x 

Mothers Borii in Mexico 151 

Mothers Born in USA 103 x^ x^ x® x^ x x^ x® x^ x^ x^ 
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Variable 



GCI 



V 



PP 



GP^ KE CP ME CP 



Q 

ME CP 



ME CP 



Fathers Born it Mexico 153 
Fathers Born in USA 67 



d d 

X X 



X X 



X^ X 



d e 



Mothers of Long Res. 8Q 

Mothers of Short Res, 71 

Fathers of Long Res. 84 

Fathers of Short Res. 52 



X X 



X X 



X X 



X X 



X X 



X X 



a 

X X 



Mothers Ed. in Mexico 110 
Mothers Ed. in USA 138 



xf xf 



x^ x<^ 



e e 

X X 



f f 

X X 



Fathers Ed. in Mexico 133 
Fathers Ed. in USA 67 



e e 

X X 



X X 



X X 



X X 



Famiiies Rent flbme 191 x 

Famiiies Buy Home 60 

Mothers of Hi Occ. 58 

Mothers of Lo Occ. 197 

Fathers of Hi Occ. 76 

Fathers of Lo Occ. 132 

Mothers of Hi Ed. 124 

Mothers of Lo Ed. 132 

Fathers of Hi Ed. 73 

Fathers of Lo Ed. 133 



XX XX XX 



f f f e e d 

X X X X XX 



xf x^ x^ x^ X xf 



X X 



X X 



X 



xf xf xf X^ X^ 



e e 

X X 



X 



e d 

X X 



f e 

X X 



f f 

X K 



xf x2 
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fabie 7i 



Variable 






n 


GCI 
ME^ 


CP^ 


V 

ME CP 


pp 

iME 


CP 


Q M 
ME CP ME CP 


Mothers of 


Hi 


Class 


34 




x^ 


d d 

X X 


X 


X 


-d d d f 

X X X X 


Mothers of 


Lo 


Class 


22Q 














Fathers of 


Hi 


Class 


2i 


x^ 


-f 

X 


f f 

X X 


X 


-e 

X 


e e f e 

XX XX 


Fathers ctf 


Lo 


Class 


186 















^ME indicates absolute levels of mothers' estimations. 

__ _ _ __ _ _ __ ___ _ _ 

CP indicates absolute levels of children's perfbrinahces . 

*^The pbsitibhihg of the "x" indicates which variable had the 
highest estiihation/perf orinahce . Unless indicated by i, e, or f , 
all levels are hbhsighif icaht . 

< . 0 5 . 

®£< .01. 

.0 01. 
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The results presented in Table 71 show that except for 
the variables of extended family present vs. absent, 
working vs. nbhwbrking mothers > and families renting vs. 
buying homes , mothers were relatively accurate in their 
levels of estimations for the family variables across 
the five MSCft scales. That is, the accuracy of the 
direction of the mothers' estimations was largely confirmed 
by the actual performance of the children. Statistically 
significant differences in higher estimations and higher 
children's perfbrmarices were frecjuently found across MSGft 

scales for the following family structural variables: 

- - _ - _ _ __ c*^-^^'. 

English-speaking mothers, mbtijers of English-speaking 

children, USft-bom mothers, mothers who had a USA-born 

spouse, mothers schooled in the USA, mothers who had a 

spouse schooled in the USA, mothers who had a spbuse of 

high occupational status, mothers of high schbbliiig 

attainment, mothers who had a spouse of high schbolihg 

attainment, mothers of high sbcial class and mbthers who 

had a spouse of high sbcial class. 
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Questibh Number 4: Home Envirdninental Variable 

The fourth research question asked: How is the 
home environmental variable related to mothers ' 
estimations of their children's actual cognitive 
performance? The home environmental variable is defined 
as the mean score obtained by a mother on the HELPS-R 
[the sum score of the 34 scalar items divided by the 
number of items (np34) ] . As described previously 
{see pages 61-555, the HELPS-R is an instrument that 
measures home envif onmehtal characteristics that are 
related to the intellectual and academic performance 
of children. Table 72 contains data that provides 
further evidence for the predictive validity of the 
HELPS (and HELPS-R) . 
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Table 72 

Correlations Between HELPS-R Mean Scores and 
Children's Performance on the MSCA Scale indexes 



Scale Index n^ r 



GCl 


134 


.39* 


Verbal 


134 


;36* 


Perceptual-Performance 


134 


.28* 


Quantitative 


134 


.38* 


Memory 


134 


.34* 



^The sample size for all HELPS-R analyses was 
134 subjects, _ Because the data analyses wer^ done 
only on the '•:father present" subsample (h=202) and 
because the fbrmula for cbmputatibh of tEe mean 
HELPS-R required that_a score be available on each 
of the 34 items> the final sample size.was further 
reduced to 134 subjects who had valid data. 

*£ <1 .001. 

The results in Table 72 show that the HELPS-R mean score 
is positively correlated with the children's MSCA 
performance. This means that as the intellectual 
environment of the home increases > so does the intellectual 
performance of the children. The observed rs are of 
moderate maghituSe. The lowest r is between HELPS-R and 
the Perceptuai-Perfbrmance Scale index (r=.28), and the 
highest £ is between HELPS-R and the SCi (rp.39); all 
rs are significantly different from zero (.£ < .601). 

o 
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Table 73 presents data that addresses the major 
concern of research cjuestibn number fbur^ xvhich sought 
to investigate the relation Bettc^an the intellectual 
climate of the home and the level of the mothers ' 
estimations • 

Table 73 

Cbrrelatioris Between HELPS-^R Mean Scbr^ and 
Mothers' flSCA Scale Index Estimatidna of Children's 

Performance 



Scale index 








GCI 




134 


.45* 


Verbal 




134 


.45* 


Perceptual-Performance 




134 


.33* 


Quantitat ive 




134 


.30* 


Memory 




133 


.43* 



*£ < .001. 



The results of the cbrrelatibhal analyses between HELPS-R 
mean scores and the MSGA maternal estimatibns , shbw 
positive and moderately high csbrrelatibns across the five 
MSeft scales. These findings indicate that as the 
intellectual climate of the home increases r so do mothers • 
estimations of their children's intellectual performance. 
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The lowest relation was fbxmd between HELPS-^R and the 
Quantitative Scale index (n^i30)^ and the highest 
relation was between HELPS-R and Verbal Index and GCi 
(both £s were .45). All correlations in Table 73 were 
significantly different from zero (£ < •001). 

A folldW'-up to the data analyses shown in Table 73/ 
which revealed a positive relation between the HELPS-R 
and estimations for the aggregate sample^ is presented in 
Table 74. The results contained in Table 74 are correlatiGhs 
between HELPS-R and estimations across the family 
structural variables . 



Table 74 

Comparisons of Correlations Between HELPS-R Mean 
Scores and Mothers ' Estimations by Family 
Structural Variables 



Variable rt 



GCI V pp g H 

^ r r r 



Husband Present data not analysed 

Husband Absent dat^i not analysed 



Older Mothers 48 .56 .62 .28* .37*^' .50 

Younger Mothers 83 .40 .36 .35 .28** .38 
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TaSie 74 (cont;) 



Variable 



GCI V PP Q H 

a _ _ ._ 

r r r r. 



Ex. Fara. Present 25 .33^ .27^ .20^ .50** .16** 

E3C. Fam. Absent 109 .48 .48 .36 .26** .47 

Only One Child 20 .56** .48** .41** -.09*^ .45** 

Two + Children ll4 .45 .44 .33 .34 .43 

Mothers of Boys SO .45 .45 .26* .36** .42 

Mothers of Girls 73 .48 .48 .40 .29 .46 

Spah-~Spkg. Moms 93 .41 .42 .32 , 33 .44 

Sng.-Spkg. Moms 35 .38* .34* .34* .09^ .22^ 

Span.-Spkg. Child. 78 .35 .36 .32** .22* .39 

£;s>^.-SDkg. Child. 48 .43 .39** .28* .23^ .30* 

Work. Mothers 6S .41 .40 • .28* .39 .48 

Nonwork. Moth^^-: 68 .48 .49 .38 .24* .39 

M. borTi in Mexico 87 .42 .42 i33 .34 .44 

M. born in USft 46 .47 .45 .38** .23'* .3.1** 

F. born in Mexico 90 .40 .38 .33 .32 .40 

F. born in USA 41 .50 .54 .33* .25^ .48 

M. of Long Res. 40 .43** .42** .26"* .32* .48 

H. of Short Res. 46 .39* .41** .35** .33* .39** 

F. of Long Res.- 4d .41** .47 .28* .24** .33* 

F. of Short Res. 46 .35** .26* .33* .36** .34* 
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TaJble (cont.) 



Variable n. 



GCI V PP Q M 

r r r r 



M. Ed. in Mexico 65 .40 .40 .36** .32** .41 

M. Ed. in USA 66 .43 .40 .27* .25* .37 

F. Ed. in Mexico 88 .41 .38 .32 .35 .40 

F. Ed. in USA 44 .48 .50 .35* .21^ .42** 

Rent Home 103 .43 .42 .31 .31 .41 

Buy Home 30 .46** .48** .37* .27*^ .43** 

M. Hi Occ. 27 .02^ .00*^ -.lo'^ .QS'^ .QS^ 

M. Lo Occ. 107 .51 .52 .40 .33 .47 

F. Hi Occ. 57 .43 .38** .25* .30* .41 

F. Lo Occ. 77 .43 .48 .3? .30** .40 

M. Hi Ed. 62 .42 .34** .39 .21^ .28 

M. Lo Ed. 72 .33** .38 .24* .25* .38 

F. Hi Ed. 48 .41** ,40** .35** .14^^ .30* 

F. £6 Ed. 85 .36 .35 .25* .30** .39 

M. Hi Class 13 .46^ .41^ .12*^ .58* .58* 

M. Lo Class 121 .46 .46 .34 .29 .43 

F. Hi Class 14 .39 .35 .37 .33 .26 

F. LO Class 119 .42 .43 .30 '.25** .40 



. ^All ebrrelati'-"" -^roeff icients are beyond the .001 
level unless other- -^ted. 

*E<-oi^ ITS 
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O . ^Denotes a nbrisigiiificarit r- 



The findings shown in T^ble 74 should be interpreted 
with caution because biff the small and fluctuating sample 
sizes and of course because of the cblinearity among 
the variables. The variables that contain comparable 
subsaihple sizes are profcably the most meaningful for 
iriterpretatibh, Gomparihg those family variables 
with similar sample si^es and using the GCI as the 
comparative index, it can be stated that the relation 
betveen HELPS-R and matamal estimations generally 
appears to be stronger for: 

- mothers of girls 

- mothers of English-ipe^aJcihg children 

- hbhwbrkirig mbth^rs 

- mothers bf long OsA residency (Mexico-born mothers) 

- mothers who had spouses of long USA residency 

- mothers schooled in the USA 

- mothers of high schooling attainment 

Tables 75 and 76 present data that attempt to address 
the question of accuraej^ in the case ot the relatibh 
between helps-R and maternal estimations. 
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Table 75 

Cor relations Between HELPS-R Mean Scores 
and Cdngruency Scores 



Scale Index 


h 


r 


sei 


134 


.21** 


Verbal 


134 


.18* 


Perceptual-Performance 


134 


.10 (NS) 


Quantitative 


134 


.05 (NS) 


Memory 


133 


.18* 



£ < .01. 



The data shown in Tabie 75 are correlations between 
HELPS-R mean scores and congruency scores. k positive 
relation indicates that as the intellectual climate 
of the home increases, so do congruency scores. Zn 
other words, a positive r indicates that as the intellectual 
home ehvirdnmerit increases, so does the inaccuracy of the 
maternal estimations. The observed rs in Table 75 
reveal that all the relations are of a posit i\re direction 
but of a low .'Vrgnitude. Two rs {Perceptual-Perfbnhahce and 
Quantitative Scale indexes) are near zero and are non- 
significant. The highest x is between HELPS-R and 
sei congruency scores (£=.21; £ ^ .01) . 
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Table 76, a follow-up of the aggregate data 
analyses presented in Table .3, shows the correlations 
between HELPS-R mean scores and cdngruericy scores 
across the family structural variables. 
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fable 76 

edmparisons of ebf relations Between HEfcPS-R Mean 
Scores and Gongruency Scores by Family 
Structural Variables 



Variable 



GCI ' pp Q H 

r^ 1- r r r 



Older Mother 48 .27* .30*- .05 .06 .17 

Younger ther 83 .17 .10 .10 .05 .18* 



Husban> Piii; ^nt data not analysed 

Husband Absent ^^^-^^ data :iot analysed 



Ex. Fam. Present 25 .09 -.09 -.0 9 .40* -.22 

Ex. Fam. Absent 109 .24** .24** .13 -.02 .25** 

Only One Ohild 2S .24 .38 .13 -.26 .2' 

Two -H ehildren 114 .21* .15 .10 .08 .18* 

Mothers of Boys 60 .24* .27* .04 .14 .21 

Kbtbers of Girls 73 .24* .15 .18 .04 .21* 



Span.=Spkg. Moms 93 .19* .15 .13 10 .21* 

Eng.-Spkg. Moms 35 .27 .22 .19 " -.06 .3.4 
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Table 76 (corit.) 



., •1.1 GCI V PP Q M 

Variable 2. a - 

r rL n r t 



Span.-Spkg. Child 78 .18 .16 i20* -.04 .21* 

Eng.-Spkg. Child 48 .15 .14 -.06 -.02 .08 

Wdflc. McSthefs 55 .19 .14 .96 .15 .24* 

Nonwork. Mothers 68 .22* .20 .13 -.02 .15 

M. born in Mexico 87 .22* .18* .15 .12 ,23* 

M. born in USft 46 .18 .15 .04 -.0 3 .1?, 

F. born in Mexico 90 .22* .17 .16 .11 .19* 

F. born in US.vi. 41 .20 .25 .02 -.05 .29* 

M. of Long Res. 4o .15- .21 .02 -.OS ;24 

M. of Short RiiS- 46 .28* .20 .24 .21 .'4 

F. of Ebhg Res. 40 ,25 -26 .15 .09 .05 

F. of Short Res. 46 .13 .04 .07 .1^ ..17 

M. Ed. in Mexico 65 .15 .12 .11 .07 .iS 

Mi Ed. USA 55 .20 .17 .0 7 .04 .19 

F. Ed. in Mexico 88 .25** .19* .18 .16 .21* 

F, Ed. in USA 44 .12 .18 .00 -.12 .20 

Reint Home 103 .20* .14 .10 .04 .IS* 

Buy Home ; 30 .22 ,27 .08 .11 .20 

M; Hi Occ; 2"^ -.26 -.23 -.21 -.12 -.12 

M; Eo ecci 107 .r*8** .26** .±4 .06 ;23** 
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Table 76 (cdrit.) 



Variable n 



3CI V PP Q M 

a - - 

^ J. J- J- 3- 



F. Hi Occ. 27 .17 .07 .03 .11 .17 

F. LO Occ. 77 .20* .24* .11 -.01 .15 

M. Hi Ed. 52 .21* .16 .13 .01 .13 

M. Lo Ed. 72 .11 .08 .11 .00 .16 

F. Hi Ed. 48 .07 .14 -.02 -.14 .12 

F. Lo Ed. 85 .22* .15 .17 .11 .20* 

H. Lo Class 121 .22** .20* .09 ,04 .20* 

M. Hi Class 13 .02 -.05 .07 .07 .02 

F. LO Class 119 .23** .21* .12 .02 .20* 

F. Hi Class 14 .04 .07 -.05 .09 -.08 



^All cbrrelatibh cbet-i:ic?er.ts are hbhsigriif icarit 
unless btherwise ribted. 

'"p< .05i 
** 
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Usirq the same procedure as was done for the Table 74 
results (comparing those family variables with similar 
sample sizes and using the GGI as the comparative index) , 
the relation between increased HELPS-R scares and 
increased accuracy generally appears to be stronger for: 

- mothers of Engiish-opeaking children 

- working mothers 

- mothers of long USA residency (Hexico-^bdrn mothers) 

- mothers who had spouses of short US£ residency 

- mothers schooled in Mexico 

- mothers o£ low schooling attainment 



The final concern presented in the results section 
deals with tha hypothesis offered b/ Hunt and 
Paraskevdpouids (19801 / Who ai-gued that there would be a 
negative relation bettveen incorrect maternal estimates 
(increased maternal inaccuracy) and a decrease in their 
children's intellectual perfbrriance f decreased child 
perfdrihahce) • i^s summarized previously (see pages 40-43) 
the: Hunt and Paraskevopbuios hypothesis was confirmed in 
their study. A highly significant £ of -.80 was fou. 
between maternal accuracy and children's performance. 
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Table 77 presents data that offers some support 
for the Hunt and Paraskevdpoulds hypothesis and findings. 



Table 77 

Correlations Between Cbngruehcy Scores and 
Shildreh*s Performance on the MSCft Scale indexes 





Scale Index 


a 

n 


r 




GCi 


202 


--.17 




Verbal 


202 


-.31 




Perceptual-Perfb rmahce 


202 


-.37 




Quantitative 


202 


-.35 




Memory 


201 


-.35 





r le size is father present subsampie. 

;V - - - 

.001. 

The inethbd used for the analyses shown in Table 77 vas 
to correlate :igf uehcy scores ;?ith children's MSGS, 
scales; negative and rnodefateiy hi^ Correlations were 
found between jongruency scores and children's actual 
MSCA perfoinnance (the lowest r was ~,17 which was 
found between GCI and congiraency scor*2s and the highest 
r was -•37 which was observed between Perceptual-Perf b^rr^nce 
and congraen.c$ .scores) • In a general sense, the results 
indicate that as cohgruehcy rc^^ '^s increased tihc^:eased 
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inaccuracy) / childrens MSCA performance decreased. 

Although the observed rs are not the same magnitude as those 

tbUhd in the Hunt and ParaslCs.vopoul6us (1986) 

investigation, the findings cic lend support to the 

hypothesis that mothers who tend to he less accurate 

in their estimations have cixildren who tend to 

perform lower on intelligence measures. 
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Smi^LkRY 0? FlNDtNSS, DISCUSSION, 
Ai^b CbNCLUSIOIJS 

in thi^ final section, the findings are summarized 
and di^icussed and cdnclusidns drawn. The format consists 
of reviewing and discussing the findings for each of 
the four research questions plus the subsidiary analysis. 
Major cbhclusiohs are Tnade at the end of the section. 

(juesticm^Mmnfaer 1: General MSCA CQiaparisdn 

The first research question asked: How do the 
perceived general cognitive estimations given by the 
mothers compare with the actual general cognitive 
performances of their children? The results for this 
question showed that the GCi estimations given by the 
mothers fx=li2.38) was significantly higher than the 
children's actual score (^S5.4 1). 

This was a very important finding in two ways. First 
the finding confirmed the common phenomenon of piarehtal 
overestimaticn that is reported in the literature. 
Since che present investigation is the first parental 
ciStimations study of an ethnic minority group, the 
fir/ding that Mexican American mothers also overestimate 
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adds new knowledge to our understanding of between^grbup 
similarities in parental estimations research. Given 
that the subjects in the present study are cbhsideraBiy 
different than subjects in the existing research (low 
socioeconomic status, linguisticaiiy and culturally 
different) , it may be that the underlying motive for the 
bverestimatioh phenomenon cuts across different groups. 

A hypothesis that the investigators of the present 
investigation are formulating at this time to help 
explain maternal overestimatibh is referred to as the 
"macro hypothesis." The MSCA and other standardized 
intelligence te.^ts, such as the Stanf ord-Binet and the 
wise, consist of test items that are rather specific. 
Kaufman (1973) analysed the MSGA in terms of Guilford* s 
(1957*; well known structure of intellect model. Kaufman's 
analysis showed a great deal of consonance between the 
MSek and Guilford's sty stems. For example, in the Block 
Building subtest^ three abiliti^^s seem to be involves • 
cognition of a figural system^ evaluation of figural 
systems, and convergent-product ion of figura3 relations. 
It can be argued that Kaufman's -analyses of the MSGA using 
the Guilford rrodsl requires of the child some rather 
specific functioning of the ihtelieetual pfocasises, the 
type of in ? !>nnsti6h to be processed, and th^^s way -he 
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information to be processed is organized. it can be 
further argued that the ihtelleetual demands of t;?e HSe^. 
are so specific that they can be cop'^eptaaiizei as micro 
level demands. However > when tht^> lii.Ck was "administered'* 
item-^by-item to the mother, were the questions conceived 
by the mother r: the micro level? Probably not. it is 
more likely *:;hf-?^ the- mother, when estimating her child's 
performance on each item, was using a generic or macro 
frame of reference to evaluate her child. Perhaps the 
mother was judging her child's performance in a global 
manner by relying on two points of reference: (1) her 
perceptions of the child* s overall intellectual ability, 
and (2) fier perceptions of the child 'j abilities in a 
limited and specific (yet macrc5) sense. For example, in 
the Block Building subtest, perhaps the mother was hot 
.responding in the minute, micrd level cognitive demands 
of each item, but rather the mother was relying on a macro 
level assessment of the overall brightness d£ her child plus 
her assessment of hbw her child fuhetidns in tasks 
related to "block building." That is, the mother *s macro 
level khcwiedge of her child's experiences and skills in 
block building tasks provided her with positive transfer in 
making her Estimation. There is some evidence for this 
notion of an experiential :>ase serving as a fac1.litat.br 

o 
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(or non facilitator in tfie case of an underestimation) . 
it was found that the only MSCft subtest irt ^hich mothers 
significantl y und e rest imated their childrGn's performance 
was in the Right-teft Orientatioii subtest. It seems logical 
that a mother's estimation of her child's knowledge of 
"fight-left'" would be one of the lowest of the MSGft 
subtests. To a large degree, "right-left" knowledge .is 
developmentally influenced and it is a father difficult 
bit of knov.'lrsdge for preschbolefs to master. Also, along 
with the mother's perception cf the difficulty of her 
child mastering fight-left undef standing, she probably 
engages very little in fight-left teaching situations with 
the child nor does she see him/her play or engage in right-left 
skills deveiopment. In other words, it is hot that the child 
does not have some knowledge of right-left orientation 
(as evidenced by the results of this subtest) , but mcbhefs 
may not be attuned to it fof cbo: feasons mentioned above. 

Returning to the bvef estimation phenomenon, the 
"macro hypothesis" might be the most logical exjylanatirjn to 
help explain matefhal ovefestimation. its ^.*ecibility as 
a hypothesis is ihcfeased by the major aSsMittptidn that mothers, 
beca;ase of the quality and quantity of contact time they 
have wich theif children, are e5<:t:i:emely knowledgeable about 
theif children's intellectual performance^ and development. 
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A potentially profound issue raised by the macro 
hypothesis is that the relation between accuracy and 
estimation might be more apparent than real. That is^ 
perhaps mothers' estirttatidns are in actuality more 
precise indicators bC their children's intellectual 
functioning than the traditional diagnostic procedure. 
If this is so, then the c.:;ncept of "maternal overestimation" 
may be a misconception, meaning that traditional assessment 
instruments (e.g., IQ tc!>?;ts) are so narrow in what they 
measure that "diagndstj. ::iah tuiderestimation" may be a more 
meaningful concept • TTizs hotidh of "diaghdsticiah 
underestimation > " if valid, could lend considerable 
support to the contentibh that existing assessment instruments 
and procedures (e.g*, grade point average, IQ, Scholastic 
ftchievement Tests, Sradtaate Record Examination, Eaw School 
Aptitude Test, etc.) are relatively poor predictors for 
low SES ethnic minority children, youth, and adults. 

The second important interpretation of the maternal 
overestimation binding deals with a point that should be of 
interest educators — Mexican Amer i c a n m dthers-have very 
high assessments of th^ intelleetua l funct i on i ng l evels -o£ 
their ydung children . in fact, the mean- maternal GCl 
estimation of il2.38 was slightly in the "Bright Normal" 




range (GGls of lli9-119) . These high perceptions held by the 
mothers are important to note because it is a message: to 
educators that Mexican American mothers think their 
children are quite bright. Several items on the HELPS-R 
provide us with further evidence that the mothers hot 
only have high assessL.^j^'ti:- their preschoolers ' 
intelligence bit- so that the mothers believe the children 
will do reasonably well in later acadeihic work and that 
higher education is important for the children. The HELPS-R 
items that lend some £5Upport to this contention are as 
follows : 

- HEEPS-R Item No. 1 ( "I know it wii:: be scDine 
time before (CH'thD) enrolls in the school • 
system, but i*d like to get some ideas about 
how you generally expect he/she will do in 
school. What kind of letter grades do you 
expect (CHILD) to get in school?") 

The results were: 

- 9.6% expected mostly A's 

- 23.8% expected mostly B's and A's 

- 46.0% expected mostly B's and C ' L 

- 16 •Si expected mostly C'-> 

- 3.E% expected less than G - - 
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- HE LPS-- R Item No. 29 j"In your opinion^ how 
important do you think a cqiiege education 
will be for (CHILD'S) future?") 

- 65.9% said very important 

- 28.7% said important 

- 3.4% said unlabeled (middle scalar point) 

- 1.5% said not very important 

- Q.4% said unimportant 

- HELPS-R Item No. 37 ("How much education do 
you wish (CHILD) to complete?") 

- 21.1% said graduate or professional school 
^ 64.4% said four years of college 

- 2.3% said some college 

- 11.1% said high school 

- 0.4% said eighth grade 

In cdhclusibh, the Mexican Ainericah mothers in the 
present investigation can generally be characterized as 
holding very high estimations of their children's 
intellectual functioning/ as having relatively high to 
average expectations for academic achievement in later 
years ^ and as having high values and high aspirations of 
higher education for their children. This characterization 
should be of interest to those educators who might hold 
views that Mexican American parents perceive their children 
not to be "academically inclined" or who belie^7'e these 
parents do hot vaiue education; 
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In the case of the accuracy issue for research 
question number one, it was found that the predictive 
ability accuracy index revealed ah r_ of .55 between 
maternal GGI estimations and children's SGI performance. 
It was concluded that the mothers v/ere fairly accurate 
in the context of the predictive ability accuracy index, 
it is important to note that the observed r of .55 is 
of the same magnitude found in most other studies 
(correlations clustered between .5 and .5), 

eoncerhihg the use of the other acctaracy indexes > 
it was found that by using the absolute accuracy and 
statistical chance accuracy indexes, mothers were very 
inaccurate. However, given the macro hypothesis 
advanced earlier to explain overestimation (which is 
obviously related to the issue of accuracy) , any 
discussion of accuracy using the above two indexes needs 
to be expanded to include the whole issue of competing 
hypotheses to explain the phehbmeribh of "bverestimatidn . " 
The issue of accuracy appears to be inextricably 
related to future theory building and hypothesis testing 
in estirhations research. Although it wotaid be premature 
to say that parents are not inaccurate (.in the context 
of the macro hypothesis) , it would be hasty if researchers 
did not at least acknowled<^e and consider Alternative 
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hypotheses to explain the phenomenon of parental 
overestimatioh and its relation to the accuracy question. 



The second research question asked: How do the 
estimations given by the mothers vary between and within 
the cognitive areas o£ the MSGA? The overestimatioh 
pattern was also found for the Verbal^ Perceptual-Performance^ 
Quantitative^ and Memory Scale Indexes, Since the 
standardization range for each of these four scales is the 
same (0-78; x=50; sd^lO) , comparisons can be made with 
some ease. The mean maternal estimation was highest for 
the Perceptual-Perfdirmahce Scale Index (x=62.45). For the 
other three scales / the mean maternal estimations were very 
similar [Quantitative/ x=54.i9; Verbal, x=53.28; Memory, 
x=52.46) . 

One explanation that we offer for the higher mean 
estimation on the Perceptual-Performance Scale index is 
related to the macro hypothesis advanced earlier. It could 
be that the mother frequently sees her child engage in 
the kinds of perceptual activities (as measured by the 
MSCA) duriing the children's everyday behavioral repertoire. 
Since these kinds of skills and activities (nonverbal > 
visual-motor cbbrdihatibh, fine motor skills, mahipuiatidh 
of concrete objects) measured by the Perceptual -Per fbfihahce 
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Between MSCA Comparisons 
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Scale are likely to be more coiranbhiy observed by the 
mother, she might: think that they are easier for her 
child to accomplish compared to the other types of activities 
on the MSCA (e.g., verbal). Hence, the mother gives 
higher assessments. There is some evidence for this 
hypothesis when the actual performance levels of the 
children are compared. The children performed the highest 
on the Perceptual -"Performance Scale Index {■x=5Q.215 compared 
to the 45-46 range on the other scales. 

Concerning the question of accuracy, the mothers 
were inaccurate if One uses the absolute and statistical 
chance accuracy indexes. Using these indexes, mothers 
were the most inaccurate for the Perceptual-Performance 
index, and the degree of inaccuracy was about the same for 
the other three scales. As was the case for the GCi 
coiT^arison, mothers can be judged to be fairly accurate if 
the predictive ability accuracy in^ex is used. Highest 
accuracy was found for the Perceptuai-^Perfdrmahce Index 
(r=.48), and the accuracy levels for the three other scales 
were very similar Grange of rs from .41 to .4ff) . 
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Que st i on Ntmfaer 2 ; W ithi n MSCA Comp a risons 

The second part of research question number two was 
concerned with examining wi thin-area comparisons (subtests).^ 
Within the Verbal area/ analyses revealed that oh five of 
the six sxibtests the mothers overestimated and on one subtest 
underestimated (Verbal Memory I) • Within the Perceptual- 
Performance area^ maternal overestimations were found on six 
of seven subtests and underestimation on one (Right-Left 
Orientation) • For the C2uantitative area, overestimations 
were observed on four of four subtests. 

Using absolute mean differences as ways of cbmparihg 
estimations within the Verbal Scale , it appeared that 
mothers believed their children were fuhctibhihg the highest 
on the Verbal Fluency subtest. According to Kaufman and 
Kaufman (1977) , this subtest (a timed test) assesses verbal 
concept format ion / logical classification , creativity 
(divergent thinking) , and verbal expression. The lowest 
estimation Ca very slight underestimation) was given on the 
Pictorial Memory subtest. This subtest measures short-term 
memory Cauditory and visual) early language development ^ and 
attention (Kaufman S Kaufman^ 1977). 



fthy discussion and cbnclus ions drawn from the withih-area 
comparisons should be ihre^^ 

standardization ranges vary from subtest to subtest and the 
sxibtest scores are raw scores (not scaled by age) . 
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For the Perceptual-Performance area, the highest 
estimation (compared to the children's performance) was 
oh the Draw-ft-Desigh subtest. This was ah interesting 
finding because the tasks in this subtest (which assess 
visual perception, visual-motor cbbrdination , and spatial 
relations; Kaufman & Kaufman, 1977) are seemingly easy 
but can be rather difficult for preschool age children. 
Again, drawing from the macro hypothesis, it could be 
that the mothers are more attuned to the play or preschool 
activities of their children that involve the drawings of 
lines, circles, and various shapes. The interpretation 
for the finding of the lower estimations on the Right-Left 
Orientation subtest was previously discussed. 

For the Quantitative area, the highest level of 
estimation (compared to the children's mean) was seen in 
the Numerical Memory II subtest. This subtest, "Backward 
Series," assesses short-term memory (auditory), attention, 
and reversibility (Kaufman & Kaufman, 19 77) . It appears 
that a basal effect was operative on the part of the 
children's performahce (;meah score .of .41, maximum score 
of 5). The difficulty level of this subtest may have been 
related to the large mean difference between the children's 
mean and the mothers' mean (x=2.67). The lowest mean 
difference was on the Numerical Memory I subtest 
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("Forward Series"J. The mean difference of .38 points 
was a siight overestimation (mothers' x=5.4d; children's 
x=5,02) • 

Question Number 3 ; Family Structural Variables 

This research question asked: How are the family 
structural variables under study related to mothers' 
estimations of their children's actual performance? fts 
described in the results section, comparisons for 21 family 
structural variables were analysed. Before the discussion 
begins, it is necessary to point out that the study of 
erivirdnmental or fciriily variables are plagued with cdlinearity 
(Rankin^ 1981). That is^ certain variables tend to co-vary 
and thus are hot statistically independent (e.g.> amount of 
schooling, occupatidhai status) . It is possible to disentangle 
the coiinearity problem by using certain statistical 
procedures (e.g., multiple regression). However, the present 
investigation was not designed to tackle this problem. Given 
that this was the first study of parental estimations in 
which Mexican American families were used, the major 
purpose was to gather base line data--hence, the descriptive 
nature of the data analyses. Likewise^ the ensuing 
discussion should be looked at as very descriptive. The t 
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tests and correlational analyses were simply used to 
identify trends and patterns* Therefore^ the fdllbwing 
discussions and conclusions of the family structural 
variables and the home ehvironmehtal variables and how 
they are related to maternal estimations should be 
viewed as tentative. 

Summarizing the results of the comparisons for the 
21 family structural variables, it was found that certain 
patterns of maternal estimations cut across the five MSCA 
scales. In a general sen.ie^ a profile of mothers who 
estimated their children's performahce to be higher 
can be characterized as being/having: 

- younger 

- a husband absent 

- an extended family absent 

- only one child 

- mothers of girls 

- English-speaking 

- English-speaking children 

- hohworkihg 

- bbrh in the USA 

- having a spouse born in the USA 

- having a long USA residency if born in Mexico 

- have a spouse of long USA residency if he was born 
in Mexico 
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- schooied in the USft 

- having a spouse schooied in the USA 

- renting a home 

- of higher occupational status 

- spouses of higher occupational status 

- higher schbblihg attainment 

- spouses of higher schooling attainment 

- of higher social class 

- spouses of higher social class 

Compressing the above profile, mothers who tended to 
give higher estimations were younger, had smaller families, 
had girls not boys in the study, were English-speaking 
arid had English-speaking children, were nonworking, were born 
arid schooled iri the USA arid with higher schooling attainment 
(likewise for spouses) , and had higher sbcibecbribmic 
status • 

One hypothesis that we advance for this "type" bf 
mother giving higher estimations of their children's MSCi^ 
performance is linked to a careful analysis of the actual 
performance of the children in the study. In a subanalysis 
of the data, Valencia, Henderson, and Rankin (1981) analysed 
the Gci perfbrmarice bf 190 bf the 261 children,^ The 



The design called. for brily mbriblirigual.Eriglish-speakirig 
and Spanish-speaking children plus complete family, data. (e. g. 
schbblihg attainment) . After eliminating bilingual children 
and cases bf missing data, the sample size numbered 190 • 
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relation between 13 independent variables (age of child^ 
sex of child/ riuinber of children in the family^ birth 
order of children , language of test adiuihi st ration / 
husband present/ schbolihg attairuneht of mother/ country 
of mother's schooling/ schbolihg attainment of father/ 
country of father's scnobling/ language spoken in home 
by parents/ social position score/ and social ciass) to 
GCI performance was examined. These 13 variables were 
reduced using a factor analysis; four independent variables 
emerged. Using ah MAXR stepwise multiple regression 
procedure (it generates a new model for each independent 
variable entered) , it was fbuhd that the single best 
predictor of SGI perfbrmtoce was a "ianguage/schbblihg" 
factor (LS) . The LS factor consisted of the child's and 
parent's language/ country of schooling/ and schooling 
attainment of parents. The best two-factor model added 
socideconomic status (SES) to the GCI prediction (SES, 
which contains schooling level information was factorially 
distinct) • The best three-factor model added family 
cbniitellation (FS; contained birth order and family size) . 
Finally/ the best four-factor modal was a residual 
(mostly explained by sex of child) • The ambuhts of variance 
in uniquely explained by the best bhe-twb-three-£our 
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variable models, respectively, were 6.8% for LS , 3.6% for 

SES, 2.8% for PS, and .02% for the residual.^ 

Valencia, et al. (1981) concluded that: 

, . . the most cbitipeteht children cbihe. f rditi homes 
in which the dbmihaht language was English, who 
were tested in English rather than Spanish^ whose 
parents were educated in the United Stat rather 
than Mexico, and ^ose parents had attained the 
highest levels of formal ^education among those 
represented in the sample . . . It appears that 
parents who have been educated in the United 
States and who have relatively higher levels of 
education may be transmitting to their children 
more of the culture of the school than their 
Mexico-educated counterparts. The kinds of 
knowledge and skills valued in school culture are 
reflected ih_ intellectual measures such as the 
MSCA_ . . The present research suggests that the 
results of education are passed brl by parents to 
their children. \<le interpret the present 
results to suggest that skills and concepts 
that are. implicit in school culture, and in 
the content of mental tests, may be passed oh 
to childrgn in^praporti on^tQ^th _owh 

( emph a s i s added) . 

The findings and conclusions of the Valencia, et ali 
(19 81) investigation have some bearing on the family 
structural findings of the present study. It is possible 
that one way in which the "skills and concepts" of the 
school culture are "piassed on to children" may be in the 
fbnas of cbmplex ihteractibhs bf parent '^s perceptibhs 
bf their children's levels of functioning along with the 
parents own "exposure" to and knowledge of the school 



3 - - - _ 

These percentages are unxque contrxbutxons^ it should 

be kept in mind that the a net« 

model for each variable entered. Each successive model is 

considered independent of the previous ones. 
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culture. As was found in the Valencia et al; study, 
parents who had a wider and deeper experiential backgroiand 
of the USA school culture also had children who functioned 
at higher levels oh the MSCA- It is likely that these 
kinds of parents, compared to others, in the present 
investigation relied more on this experiential base when 
responding to the MSCA protocol. That is, perhaps these 
mothers were better able to "match" the demands of the MSGA 
and the perceptions they held of their children's 
capabilities. Theoretically, this match might involve 
several aspects. First, the match could conceivably 
mean higher-estimating mothers know more about the demands 
Of the MSCA in the areas of "test-taking skills" and 
"test content." This knowledge is probably translated 
into a sense of maternal confidence and the belief that 
their children would perform quite well. Evidence for this 
hot only comes from the Valencia et al. study, but also 
the present investigation (see results presented in Table 71) - 
English-speaking children ^ children who had parents schooled 
in the USA and with higher schooling levels, and who came 
from families of higher social class performed significantly 
higher on the MSCA compared to their Spanish-speaking, etc., 
peers. A second way in which the match might be enhanced 
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(thus leading to perceptidris of higher ftmctioning levels) 
is related to the macro hypothesis advanced earlier. Another 
aspect of the macro hypothesis is concerned with the 
quality of the time of parent-child interactions^ 
achievement press, and so forth. It could be argued that 
a parent hot only had knowledge of the behavioral repertoire 
o£ the child (e,g,, skills, interests, functioning levels)/ 
but in addition, the parents shaped the repertoire (hence 
her own knowledge) of the child. In effect, parents who 
have quantitatively and cjualitatively higher interactions 
with their children will likely produce children who can 
better meet the demands of the skills and concepts assessed 
on tests like the MSGS. So, it would not be surprising 
to see a positive relation between estiitiatiohs and the 

intellectual climate of the home. Since very stimulating 

t 

homes generally produce very competent children , it makes 
sense for parents from highly stimulating homes to 
assess their children at high levels. The observed r o£ 
.45 between HELPS-R and maternal estimations for GCI 
perfdrmahce provides some evidence for this contention 
(see Table 73; these results will be further discussed 
under the diseussidh for research question number four) . 
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Before moving on to research question number fc^^a^/ 
a few remarks about accuracy and the family structu^^.^^ 
variables are necessary. .As described previously, Vis 
the absbltate accuracy index for cbihparisbhs of fami^^y^ 
structural variables the mothers who were more acct^r^^^ 
were opposite of the type described as being higher 
estimators (e;g.^ Spanish-speaking mothers were mor^ 
accurate than English-speaking mothers) . Perhaps a m^^*^ 
meaningful way to analyse accuracy for family variabil^ 
comparisons is to use the statistical chance accuraory 
index. As stated in the results section^ only 2 of 
105 mean differences shown in Table 69 were statisti^c^^ly 
different. It can be cbhcltaded that when mean cbhgi>u^r^<^ 
scores are subjected to significance tests / there aI^Q 
ho differences in accuracy among the 21 family 
structural variables. Finally, it was concluded tha,>t 
regardless 6£ subgfbupihgs on the family structural 
variables, estimation levels were positively related i^^y 
congruency scores. This means that as the maternal 
e st imat ions increas ed , so did inaccuracy • 
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QueS-tiQh Number Home Eii^nLrQiimenta3: Vari^fai-e 

The fourth research question asked: How is the home 
environmental variable related to mothers' estimations? 
The major finding was that the HELPS-R mean scores and 
the MSCft maternal astimatibhs were positively correlated. 
Correlations ranged from ,39 (Quantitative Scale Index) 
to .45 (GGI) . The significance of this positive relation 
meant that as maternal estimations increased ^ so did the 
intellectual climate of the home. The hypothesis 
advanced for this finding was that since there is a 
tendency for intellectually stimulating homes to produce 
more competent children/ it makes sense that mothers 
who are identified as having homes of higher intellectual 
climates would tend to evaluate their children higher bh 
a testing paradigm such as used in the present study. 
The theoretical grounding of this hypothesis was discussed 
toider the findings for research question number three 
(pp. 184-186). Some evidence for the support of this hypothesis 
is available when the HELPS-R/estimations relation is analysed 
by family structural variables. As noted in the results 
section (p. 160)/ the relation between HELPS-R arid GCI 
maternal estimations appeared to be stronger for mothers who 
had girls / had Eriglish-^speakirig childreri, did riot work outside 
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the home, had long USft residency if Mexicd-borri 
(also true of spotises) , were schooled in the USA, and 
had higher schooling attainment. As discussed previously^ 
this type of mother also had higher functioning children i 
Therefore, the theoretical discussion that appeared in 
the section dealing with the third research question 
may be appropriate for the present context. 

Concerning accuracy, low and positive rs were found 
between cohgruency scores and HELPS-R scores; three of the 
correlations were significant (GCX, Verbal, Memory) and 
two were nonsignificant (Perceptual-Performance and 
Quantitative) . The significance of these correlations 
indicated that as the intellecttaal climate of the home 
increased, so did inaccuracy. However, the general patterns 
of the correlations were low enough that it can be argued 
that accuracy does not appear to be very strongly related 
to the intellectual climate of the home. 

Subsidiary Analy s i s : Congrneney a nd 
Children ' s Eer£ormance 



One of the most interesting findings of the study was 
the analysis that correlated congruency scores and the 
children's MSCA performance. Negative correlations of low 
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to moderate magnitude were found. The significance 
of the results was that as maternal estimations increased/ 
so does inaccuracy. Similar results, but of greater 
magnitude / were also found in the study by Hunt and 
Paraskevopoulos (.1980) . Although the instruments, sample, 
and paradigm of the present study were different from the 
study of Hunt and Paraskevbpbtalbs ^ bur findings have 
provided some support fbr their cbntentioh that mothers 
whb tend to have high ambitions for their children to 
excel may produce demahds with which their children cannot 
meet. eonsequehtiy , such unrealistic perceptions and 
goals may lead to a thwarting of the child's development. 
To a small degree, it is possible that these adverse 
effects may have been operative for the aggregate sample 
in the present study. 

Major. Sohetusions 

A hOTiber of major conclusions, some tentative and some 
firm, can be drawn from the present investigation. They 
are as follows : 
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1. Mexican American mothers tended to overestimate 
their children's intellectual performance. Except 
for a few exceptions, the overestimations were 
found for general intellectual functioning and 
between and within the MSCA scales. This pattern 
of maternal over estimation is cehsistent with the 
findings in the existing parental estimations 
research. 

2. The accuracy of the mothers" estimations varied 
accbrdihg to the accuracy index used. Using the 
absolute accuracy and statistical chance accuracy 
indexes, mothers were considered to be fairly 
inaccurate (for aggregate data analyses) . The 
predictive validity accuracy ihdesx showed mothers 

to be fairly accurate (for aggregate data analyses) . 
• For the analyses of estimations by family 

structural variables, the statistical chance accuracy 
index generally revealed no significant differences 
in accuracy. Finally, although there was a positive 
relation: between congruency scores and HELPS-R, 
the relation was weak. In all, it can be concluded 
that the mothers were relatively accurate in their 
estimations as compared to accuracy findings in the 
existing research. 

» ♦ -■ 
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3. Mothers who tended to give higher estimations 
were mothers who were characterized as having 
more exposure to the culture of the schools > 
hence as having more exposure to concepts and 
skills implicit in the culture of the schools. 
A hypothesis was advanced that might explain 
how this "exposxire" is related to mothers' 
estimations and children " s performance • 

4. Maternal estimations were positively correlated 
with HELPS-R scores, meaning that as mothers' 
estimations increased ^ so did the intellectual 
climate of the home envirdnmeiit . 

5. Cdngruericy scores were negatively correlated with 
children's performance. This meant there was 

a tendency for increased inaccuracy of estimations 
to vary with decreased MSCft performance. 

The results of the present investigation have raised 
several implications for parental estimations research and 
for the study of the cognitive development of Mexican 
American children. The findings of this study have shown 
that a linguistically and culturally different group was 
subject to similar patterns of behavior seen in the existing 
body of research (e.g., overestimation , fairly accurate, some 
demographic differences) . This could mean that if 
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Mexican American parents are used as sources of data in 
assessing their children > they can be expected to be fairly 
credible in their assessments and helpful in the development 
of a multi-measurement assessment system, particularly 
in the development of a system that allows for culturally 
diverse responses in the assessment process. Concerning the 
cognitive performance and development of Mexican American 
children, this investigation has raised some tentative but 
interesting points. Although the study was designed to 
be largely descriptive, we have ventured into the challenging 
area of theory building. The hypotheses advanced should 
be viewed as seminal and in need of further testing. The 
present study has shed some light on the nature of cognitive 
development in Mexican American children, and the future 



focus. What Mexican American parents think of their 
children's cognitive abilities and how these pierceptidns 
and aspirations affect behavior should be ah integral part 
of future research that attempts to examine the relation of 
familial and sociocultural infltaences to the cognitive 
development of Mexican American children i 




^-ttidy-H3^g--the-4:^^ children 
vis-a-vis estimations research appears to be a worthwhile 
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Table 1 

Types of Preschodis Participating in the Study 
and Frequencies of Children Enrolled 

Type Preschbbi Schools Children 

NO. . .% No.^ I . 

Church Related 2 10.0 10 3.9 

Head Start 8 40.0 79 30.7 

Private Nonprofit 2 10.0 13 5.1 
Public (Not School 

Related) i 5.0 14 5.5 

Public (School Related) 7 35.0 141 54.9 



Total 20 100.0% 257 100.1%^ 



^Preschool type information was missing for four 
children. 

^Due to rounding^ some total percentages do not equal 

ldd.0%. 
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Sex 



Boys 
Girls 
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Table 2 
sex of Children 



% 



107 41-0 
154 59.0 

Total 261 100.0% 



Table 3 
Birthplace of Children 



Birthplace 


f. 


% 


Arizona 


i 


0.4 


California 


226 


86.6 


Colorado 


i 


0.4 


New Jersey 


i 


0.4 


Texas 


i 


0.4 


Mexico 


31 


11.9 


Total 


261 


100.1% 
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Table 4 
Age of Mother 



Mother ' s Age 
(in years) 



2Q 


3 


1.1 


21 


4 


1.5 


22 


13 


5.0 


23 


21 


8.0 


24 


26 


16.9 


2S 


20 


7.7 


26 


17 


6.5 


27 


8 


3.1 


28 


18 


6.9 


29 


28 


10.7 


30 


15 


5.7 


31 


11 


4.2 


32 


14 


5.4 


33 


5 


1.9 


34 


i4 


5.4 


35 


1 


2.7 


36 


2 


0.8 


37 


3 


1.1 


38 


8 


3.1 


40 


3 


1.1 


41 




0.4 


42 


5 


1.9 


43 


1 


6.4 


48 


2 


0.8 


49 




6i8 


50 


i 


0.4 


;ing Data 


9 


3.4 


Total 


^ 261 


100.0% 
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Table 5 
Birthplace of Mother 



Birthplace 


f^ 




Arizona 


2 


0.8 


California 


91 


34.9 


Mississippi 


1 


0.4 


Texas 


12 


4.6 


Gehtral America 


i 


0.4 


Mexico 


154 


59.6 


Total 


261 


100.1% 
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Table 6 

Length of . Residency for 
Mothers Born in Mexico 



Duration (in years) £ % 



2 4 1.5 

3 10 3.8 

4 3 1.1 

5 7 2.7 

6 15 5.7 

7 11 4.2 

8 13 5.0 

9 lb 3.8 

10 16 6.1 

11 5 1.9 

12 12 4.6 

13 9 3.4 

14 5 1.9 

15 2 0.8 

16 4 1.5 

17 5 1.9 

18 8 3.1 

19 2 0.8 

20 3 1.1 

21 2 0.8 

22 3 l-l 

23 i 0.4 

24 i 0.4 

25 2 0.8 
36 i 0.4 

Not Applicable 107 41.^ 

Total 261 99.84 
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Marital Status of Mother 



Status f % 



Married 


203 


77. 8 


Divorced 


23 


8.8 


Widowed 


i 


0.4 


Never Married 


15 


5.7 


Separated 


9 


3.4 


Other 


9 


3.4 


Missing Data 


i 


0.4 



Total 261 99.9% 
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Table 8 
Husband in Home 



Hxasbahd 


in hbitie? 


f 


% 


Yes 




208 


79.7 


l?o 




46 


17.5 


Missing 


Data 


7 


2.7 




Total 


261 


100. 0% 
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Table 9 

Home Language Spoken by jytother 



Language 


f 


% 


Spanish 


172 


65.9 


English 


73 


28.0 


Both 


15 


5.7 


Missing Data 


1 


0.4 


Total 


261 


idd.d% 
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Table 18 



Number of Years of School 
Completed by Mother 



Duration (in years) f % 





Q 


7 


^ i 7 




1 


2 


0 • o 




z 




4 • o 






J. U 


J • O 




A 


*j *j 






e 
3 


lo 


O.J. 




6 

w 


38 


14 • 6 




7 


r 
o 






8 


10 


3.8 




9 


22 


8.4 




io 


21 


8.0 




11 


23 


8.8 


12 


(H.S. Srad) 


62 


23.8 


14 


(1 yr. College) 


11 


4.2 


15 


(2 yrs. College) 


7 


2.7 


16 


(3 yrs. College) 


1 


0.4 


17 


(College Srad.) 


2 


0.8 




Total 


261 


idd.d% 
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Table 11 

Last Place Mother Attended School 



Place ^ 



Arizona 


i 


0.4 


California 


134 


51.3 


Hawaii 


i 


6.4 


Illinois 


i 


0.4 


Texas 


3 


i.i 


Mexico 


114 


43.7 


Hissing Data 


7 


2.7 



Total 261 106.6% 
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Table 12 



Mother Emplb 

— 


yed Outside 


Home 


Place Employed 


£ 


% 


Outside Home 


123 


47.1 


Homemaker 


134 


51.3 


Missing Data 


4 


1.5 


Total 


251 


99.9% 
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Table 13 

Type of Work Performed by Mother: 
Fuil> Part-Time or Occasional 



Type of Work £ % 



Full-Time 90 34.5 

Part-Time 20 7.7 

Occasional i3 5.0 

Not Applicable 138 52. 9 

Total 261 100.1% 
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Table 14 
Social Class of Mother 



Hollingshead Index 


f 


% 


High 1 


6 


0.0 


2 


4 


1.5 


3 


36 


11.5 


4 


49 


18.8 


tow 5 


177 


57 .8 


Not Applicable 


i 


0.4 


Total 


261 


100.0% 
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Table 15 
Birthplace of Father 



Birthplace £_ % 





i 


Q. 4 




2 


d . 9 




•x fx 


19 3 




1 


0.4 


illinois 


1 




New Mexico 


2 


0.9 


Oregon 


1 


0.4 


Texas 


14 


5.1 


Wisconsin 


1 


0.4 


Central America 


1 


0.4 


Europe 


2 


0.9 


Mexico 


158 


69. 3 


Not Applicable 


33 




Total 


261 


100.0 
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Table 15 



Length of Residency for Fathers 
Born in Mexico 



Duration (in years) £ • % 



2 




1 


0.7 


3 




6 


4.0 


4 




4 


2.6 


S 




9 


6.0 


6 




9 


6.0 


7 




9 


6.0 


8 




15 


9.9 


9 




10 


6.6 


IQ 




11 


7.3 


11 




4 


2.5 


12 




id 


6.6 


13 




3 


2.0 


14 




3 


2.d 


15 




13 


8.6 


16 




4 


2.6 


17 




10 


6.6 


18 




3 


2.d 


19 




2 


i.3 


20 




10 


6.6 


21 




2 


i . 3 


22 




1 


0.7 


23 




3 


2iQ 


24 




1 


0.7 


25 




1 


d.7 


31 




1 


0.7 


32 




2 


1.3 


33 




2 


1.3 


35 




1 


d.7 


40 




1 




Not 


Applicable 


lid 














Total 




lOOi Of 



Table 17 




Hbine Language 




Spoken 


by Father 


Language 


f 


% 


Spanish 


159 


75.0 


English 


44 


20.8 


Both 


9 


4.2 


Not Applicable 


49 




Total 


261 


100.0% 
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Table 18 

Nuniber of Years in School 
Completed by Father 



Duration (in years) % 



6 


5 


2.8 


i 


2 


0.9 


2 


13 


6.2 


3 


22 


10.4 


4 


15 


7.1 


5 


9 


4.3 


6 


44 


20.9 


7 


6 


2.8 


8 


9 


4.3 


9 


10 


4.7 


10 


10 


4.7 


ii 


15 


7.1 


12 (H.S. Grad.) 


26 


12.3 


-14 (1 Yr. College) 


9 


4.3 


15 (2 Yrs. ebllege) 


5 


2.4 


16 (3 Yrs. College) 


4 


1.9 


17 (College Grad.) 


3 


1.4 


is (Post BA Grad.) 


3 


1.4 


Not Applicable 


50 




Total 


261 


100. 0% 
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Table 19 

Last Place Father Attended School 



Place f % 



California 


64 


31.1 


Hawaii 


i 


0.5 


Illinois 


h 


0.5 


New Mexico 


i 


0.5 


Texas 


2 


1.0 


Mexico 


137 


66.5 


Not Applicable 


55 





Total 261 100.0% 



Table 26 
Social elass of Father 



Hollingshead Index % 



High 1 
2 
3 
4 

Low 5 

Not Applicable 

Total 



2 0.9 

5 2.3 

17 7.9 

53 31.8 

122 57.0 

47 = 

261 100. 0% 
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Table 2i 
Others Living In the Home 



Other Occupants? 


f 


% 




Yes 


57 


21. 


8 


No 


200 


76. 


6 


Missing Data 


4 


1. 


5 


Total 


261 


99. 


9% 
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Table 22 



Relationship of Others Living 


in the Home 


Relationship 


f 


% 

- 


Nephew/Niece 


3 


5.1 


Brothers/Sister-- 
ih-Law 


9 


15. 3 


Mother/Father 


14 


23.7 


Mother-/Fathar- 
in-^Law 


6 


10.2 


Aunt/Uhcie 


2 


3.4 


^S6n-/baughter- 
in-Law 


2 


3.4 


Distant Relative 


4 


6.3 


Other 


19 


32.2 


Not Applicable 


202 




Total 


261 


100.0% 
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Table 23 226 



Nuinber of Years Living in Local Area 



Duration (in years) jE % 



± 


5 


1.9 


2 


9 


3.4 


3 


12 


4.6 


4 


10 


3.8 


5 


17 


6.5 


6 


17 


6.5 


7 


12 


4.6 


8 


16 


6.1 


9 


12 


4.6 


le 


20 


7.7 


11 


8 


3.1 


12 


8 


3.1 


13 


9 


3.4 


14 


6 


2.3 


15 


9 


3.4 


16 


3 


1.1 


17 


6 


2.3 


18 


5 


1.9 


20 


8 


3.1 


21 


3 


1.1 


22 


8 


3.1 


23 


12 


4.6 


24 


11 


4.2 


25 


6 


2.3 


26 


5 


1.9 


27 


6 


2.3 


28 


2 


0.8 


29 


2 


0.8 


30 


2 


0.8 


31 


2"' 


0.8 



cbntihued lie'xt page - 




Table 23 (cont.) 
Number of Years Living in Local Area 











buratidn 


(in years) 


r 


Or 


32 




3 


1.1 


33 




i 


0.4 


34 




3 


1.1 


35 




i 


0.4 


40 




i 


0.4 


49 




i 


0.4 




Total 


261 


100.0% 
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Table 24 

Nuitiber of Years Living in Present Home 



Duration (in years) f_ % 



1 51 19.5 

2 57 21.8 

3 52 19.9 

4 12 4.6 

5 27 10.3 

6 19 7.3 

7 9 3.4 

8 11 4.2 

9 5 1.9 

10 7 2.7 

11 2 6.8 

12 2 0.8 

15 1 0..4 

16 1 0.4 

17 1 0.4 

18 1 0.4 
24 1 0.4 

Missing Data 2 0.8 

Total 261 100.0% 
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Table 25 
Rent, Buy, or Board in Home 



Dwelling Status 


f 


% 


Rent 


197 


75.5 


Buy 


60 


23.0 


Board 


3 


1.1 


Missing Data 


i 


0.4 


Total 


261 


100.0% 
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APPENDIX 2 
Spanish Version of the MSCA 



Translated by Sbhia Lbmeli, Do not use this 
translated version without permission of Dr. Richard R 
Valencia, Principal Investigator. 
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CAPITUtO 6: Direcc tones para ia admlnistracioh y la hbtacioh 

1. CONStRUYENDD CON BLOOUES 

p. 55 

1. TOWER, 

A) iVes estos bioqaes con ±os que podemos jugar? Hira. Voy a hacer una tbrre 
aita; Vamos a ver si tG puedes hacer una igual aqul. 

p,S6 

A) Nd^ haz tu tdrre aqui 

B) Vamdis a hacerla otra vez 

2. CHAIR. 

A) Ahofa vamos a ver si puedes hacer una silla bonita cdtno esta. 

B) iVes esta silla que yd hice? Haz tu una igual a esta, 

C) No, tu haz la tuya aqui. 
p. 57 

D) Vaios a hacerla btra. vez. 

3. BUILDING. 

A) Vatibs a hacer un edif icio/building como este. 

B) 6Ves mi edif icio/building? Haz t<3 uno comb este aqui 
e) No, tu haz el tuyo aqui 

D) Vambs a hacer lb dtra vez. 
p. 58 

4. ROUSE. 

A) Ahora vamos a ver si puedes hacer una casa bonita corao esta. Ves^ estoy 
haciendd las paredes asii 

B) Y despuis ie pongo el techo asl. 
e) Haz una comb la mla. 

D) No, tu haz la tuya aqui 

E) Vambs a hacerla otra vez. 
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2. RESOLVIENDO R0>£PEeABE2AS 



pi6d 

1. CAT, 

A) Vambs a vet si puedes juiitar estds dds pedazos y hacer an gato; 

B) Creo que si tratas lo paedes hacer i/ Trata de hacerio, si lb puedes hacer • 

C) Ves, lo podemos hacer asi^ 
D5 Ahora hazlo tu igual que yb. 

p. 61 • 
2 COW. 

A) Ahora junta estos dos pedazos y haz una vaca 

B) Creo que si tratas lb puedes hacer. 

C) Mira, se hace as£^ ^ehtiehdes? 
p • 62 

3. CARROT. 

A) Ahora pon estos pedazbs juhtbs y haz una zahahbria. 
p. 63 

4. PEAR. 

A) Ahora vamos a juntar estos y hacer una pera jugbsa. 
p. 64 

5. BEAR. 

A) Ahora vamds a ver si puedes juhtaf todos estos pedazos. y hacer uii qso, 
p. 65 

6. BIRD. 

A) Ahbra vambs a juntar estos y hacer un pajafb^ 

B) Ese estuvo dif icii/duro. Hiciste uniy bien cbn lbs rompecabetzas/puzzles, 
Vamos a hacer algb mas. 



3. MEMORIA PICTORICA 

p.e6 

PROCEDURE 

A) Te vdy a ensenar anos retratos de cbsas* DespuSs lbs quito para ver de 
cuatitas cosas te recaerdasi AquI lestan. 

B) Mira con cuidadb. Tenembs un botSn^ un tehedbr^ xin paper-clip, un cabaiio, 
un candadb y uh laplz, 

e) Ahbfa dime loque viste. 

D) iY que mas? 

E) Trata de decirme mas. 
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4. eoNeeiMiENTb verbal ( DE PALABRA) 

p. 67 

PART i. VOCABULARIO DE ILUSTRACIONES 

A) Ensenatne la inanzaiia. 

B) t€u£± es ia manzana? / o Pon tu dedd en la manzaiia. 

C) Ensename la manzana^ 

" el arbol- 
ia casa. 

,^ la mujer. 

i, la vaca. 

D) 2Que es esto? 

E) ^Q^e es esto en el retrato? 7 o ^CSmo se llama esto? 

F) Pero, scomo se llama todo este retrato? (point to picture) 
p. 68 

PART II. VOCABULARIO ORAL 

A) Ahora te voy a preguntar sobre algunas palabras. Algunas son faciles y dtras 
son duras, pero quiero que me digas todas las que tu sabes* 

B) ^Que es una tballa? 

C) Tu sabes Id que es una toalla, ^verdad? Dime algo de el la. 

D) sQue es una toaiia? Tu has visto una toaiia^ Sverdad? Ique es? 

E) ^Has oldb esa palabra alguha vez? 

F) iComb es que la diste usar antes? 
^) Sf, y IquS qniere decir eso? 

H) sQue es una herramienta/un fierro? 

I) iOue quieres decir cbri fiel? 

J) ^Hay algo mas? d ^Qu^ mas? d Trata de decirme mas sdbre eso, d Trata de 
decirtne mas sobre esa palabra, o Trata de explicar lo que quieres decir. 
k) Dime en otras palabras. No se vale usar la misma palabra otra vez* 
p. 69 

L) Escucha cdn mtichd cuidadd. iQiie cjuiere decir abrigd/chaqueta/sacd? 
H) £Que quiere decir encbger? 

N) i; toalla 2; abrigo 3. fierros 4; hiio 5. fabrica 6, encoger 7. experto 

8i mes 9i concierto 10. fiei __ 
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5, PREGUNTAS NUMERICAS 

p. 76 

PROCEDURE 

i; iCaentas orejas/oidos ttenes?, 

2. zduantas narices tiehes? 

3. tCuantas cabezas tiehes? ; 

4. Si tu tienes dbs juguetes y yb te doy iirib mas, ^cuantds juguetes tendrfas? 

5. Imaglnate que tiehes cuatrb glbbbs. Si la mitad de ellos se te revientan 
icuahtbs te quedah? 

5. Si yb tehgb seis dulces en cada mano, ^caantos duices tengo con todos? 

7. Si tiehes nueve cent^svos y pierdes dos, 6caahtos te quedan? 

8. Si vdy a la tienda y corapro ana doceha de mahzanas, tcuantas mahzahas tehgb? 

9. Una caja de crayoias/colores cuesta veihtinueve cehtavbs y uh librb para 
coiorear/pintar cuesta veintitres centavos. ^Cuahtbs cehtavos mas cuestan 
las crayolas que el librb para cblbrear/pihtar? 

10. Si compras una pelbtita pbr veihte centavos, icugnta feria te darJan de un 
dolar? 

11. Estby pensandd en un numero secreto. Si io multiplico por dbs y me da bchb, 
ide que numero estoy pensando? 

12. Cuatro niSos compaf tieron/se repartieroh dbce galletas. Si cada nind recibio 
ei mismoTiumerb de gallet ^cuShtas galletas tiene cada uno? 
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5. SUCESION DE DAR GOLPECITOS/PALMADITAS 

p. 77 

A) Mira y pon atenciSn, y mira si puedes tocar la misma cancioh. 

B) Td toca esb. 

e) No, asi no. Mira y hazlo comb yo lb hagb. Tbca la ffiistisa cancioni 

D) Mira y escuclia cbh muchb cuidadb 

E) Tbca esb b Ahbra tocalb tu 



7. MEMORIA VERBAL 



PART I. PALABKAS Y ORACIONES 

A) Ahora voy a decir aigunas palabfas y quierb ver cuahtas de ellas tno. puedes 
repetir/decir para atras. Espera a que las diga todas antes de que empieces 
a contestari Escucha. 
Di: juguete ^ Silla - luz. 

2, Ahora di: Tnuiieca ^ bscurb - abrigd, 

3, " : despues - color - chistoso — hoyi 

4, " : alrededor - porque - debajo - rmncai 

5, " : El riino le d^cfa ad±6s a su perrb cada manana antes de Irse a 4a^ 

6, Y ahora di: La nina ie aroarrg una cinta rbsada muy bbhita a su tnufSeca^antes 

de salir ^ 

PART II. CUENTd 

A) Ahora te vby a leer uri cuentd chiquito. Escucha con cuidadb^ y a ver que tan 
bien me lb puedes decir para atris. So me lo tienes que decir palabra por 
palabra. Nada mis dime el cuento lo mejbr que puedas. 

B) Un dia, despugs de la escuela^ Roberto iba a la tienda. En su camino vio a 
una sefiora que traia unas cartas a uh buzoti. De repente, el aire le volo las 
cartas a la calle. Roberto grito, "lYo se las traigoi" MirS a los dos lados 
y vio que no venian carrbs. Cdrrio a la calle y ievanto todas las cartas. 

La sefiora estaba muy cdntenta de recibir sus cartas otra vez. Ella le dio 
las gracias a Rdberto por ser un ninb bueno y por haberle ayudadb. 

C) Ahbra pbtite a pensar y tu dime el mismo cuentb. 

D) Es un cuento may bonitb pero trata de decirme el que yo te dijei 
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8. ORIENTACION DE DERECHA E IZOUIERDA 
( Not to be admihistered to children under 4 years; iO months; 16 days) 

A) A ver si puedes enseSarme tu mano defecha. Levahta la maho derecha. 

1. Ensgfiame to mano derecha^ 

2. ZCoil es to oreja izquierda? 

3; Con tu mano izquierda, toca tu ojb derechb. 

4. Pon tu barba en tu mano izquierda. 

5. Cruza tu rodilla izquierda a la derecha. 

B) Este nino se llama Jose. 

6. Enseiiame la rodilla izquierda de Josi. 

7. Ehseiiame el cddd derecho de Jose; 

8. Enseiiame el pi§ izqoierdo de Jose / con tu manq derecha. 

9. Pon tu mano derecha / ert el hombro derechb de Jbse. 



p. 9 



14. MEM0RIA NUMERICA 



PART I. SERIES. DELANTERAS 

A) Ahora vamos a ver que bien dices 1os nSmerbs; 
8) Ahbra di seis. 
C) Ahbra di 

1. Ahdra di: cincd - dchd 



Escucha; 61 dos; 



2. 
3; 
4. 
5. 
6. 



seis-nue.ve-clos 
tres-ochb-3no-cuat rb 
cuatro-urib-seis-riueve-dbs 
cincd-dos-nueve-seis-uno-cuatro 



cuatro - nueve 
cinco-oeho-tres 
seis-urib-bchb-ci ricb 
nueve-cuatrd-uno-ocho-tres 
ocho-cinco-dos-nueve-cuatro-seis 



0 



cho-s§is-tres-cinco-dos-nueve-uno cinco-tres-ocho-dos-uno-riueve-seis 



p.: 128 



ria. PARTE, SERIES AL REVES 

A) Ahdra quierd que me digas mas numeros. Esta vez qui erb que me los digas al reves 

Mira,si yo digo tres-cinco, tu dices cinco-tres. iEriterididb? iQug dices 
tB si yb d1go tres-cinco? 

B) N8i dirias cirico-tres. Yd dije tres-cinco. 

C) Para declrlo al reves, tu dirias cincb-tres 
1. Ahora di estos npmerbs al revis*: hueve-seis 
2; 
3. 



4, 

5; 



Vamos a tratas otrcs mas. 

cuatrd-uno 

und-dchd-tres dos-cinco-ochb 
ci nco-dos-cuatrb-nueve seis-unb-bchb-tres 
or 6-seis-tres-ocbb-ci ricb seis-niieve-ci nco-dos-ocho 
cuatrd-nueve-seis-dds-und- tres-ocho-uno-seis-dbs-nuev 
cinco 
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p. la 

15. FtOiBEZ VERBAL 

I. THINGS TO EAT, 

para comer 

A) Vanlds a ver de cuarttas cdsas diferentes^te recuerdas antes de que yo te diga que pares i 
Tu sabes, como tortillas y papas. 

B) tisto, empieza; 

C) Trata de decirme de cbsas para comer. 
Djdbe que dtras cdsas para comer te acuerdas? 
2; ANIMALS. 

E) iQae bieni Ahora vambs a. ver de cuantos animal es diferehtes te puedes acdrdar ahtiss de 
que yd diga que pares. Tu sabes* comd gatd y dsd. 

F) Listdi empieza. Para. 

G) Trata de decirme de algunos animales. 

H) ide cuales otrbs animales te recuerdas? 

3, THINGS TD WEAR. 

I) Ahdra trata de decintie de todas las cosas para vestirse antes de que te diga que pares., 
Tu sabes, como zapatos. tisto, empieza. Para. 

d) Trata de decirme de algunas cosas para vestirse. 

K) LOe que btras cosas para vestirte te puedes acordar? 

4. THINGS TO RIDE. 

L) Ahora vamos a ver de cuantas cbsas para pasear te acuerdas antes de que yd diga que pares. 
Tu sabes, como un bus. Listdi empieza. 

A) Trata de decirme :de algcinas cosas para pasear. 

B) cDe que otras cbsas para pasear te acuerdas? 
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16-. eONTAR y etASIFICAR 




!• A) Aqul estari lbs blbques de huevdi Toma dos de ios bloquesi 
B) Ponlbs aqul. 

2. Ahora toma tres bloques inas; 

3. cGuantos bioques tienes? 

4. Aqul tienes unos bloques y aqul tienes unas tarjetasi Pon todos estos 
blbques arriba de las tar j etas • Pon algunos de los bloques en estas tar j etas 
y despuis pon el inistnd riutnerd ian esta tar j eta. No divides usar todos lbs 
bloques i y debes estar seguro de poner el misino ndmero de bloques en esta 
tar j eta ccmo en esta tar j eta. 

C) 6Estas segurb de que tienes el mismb niSmerb de blbques en cada tar j eta? 

D) Esta cdrrectd. 

E) Debe ser asl, 

?) Ves, ahora tenemos el mismo numero aqul y aqul. 

5. ^Cuantbs blbques hay eh cada tar j eta? 

6i A) Aqul hay mas bloques; Pon aigunos de estos bioques en esta tar j eta y 
despues pon el mismo numero en esta tar j eta. tJsa todos: los bloques. 

B) ^Estas segurb/a de que tienes el mismb numero de blbques eii cada tar j eta? 

C) Esta cdrrectd. 

7m 6Cuantos bioques hay en cada tar j eta? 

8. Ensename al seguhdb bldque de este ladd. 

9. Ahbra ensename el cuartb bldque desde esta putlta. 
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17. ANALOGiAS OFtJESTAS 

A) Yb vdy a decir algo y quiero ^er si tfi puedes acabarlb con uria palabra que 
diga Id contrario de lo que yo diga. Mira. El sol es callente , ly el hielo 
e s- q pi? 

B) Debes decir frio porque ffxo es lo opuestb da caliente. El sol es ^aliente, 
y el hielo es ffxo/heladb. ^ehtiehdes? 

e) Ahora trata este. Tiro la pelbta arr4ba^ y despugs viene _? 

D) Muy bien. Ahora ya sabes ebmb hacerld. Vamos a hacer otra. 

E) Aba jo ^ porque es Id dpuestd de ^riba 

F) Yo tiro la peldta para arriba, y despu^s viene para abajo* 

1. El sbl es calier>te , y el hielo es 

2. Tirb la peldta para arriba, y despues viene Par a t 

3. Un elefante es grande , y un raton es - • 

4. El correr es ripido , y el caminar e s • 

5. El algodon es suave > y las piedras sbi i 

6. Un limon es acJLdo/ag£i£, y el azdcar es , — • 

7. Las plumas son livianais , y las piedras son ~ 

8. La miel es espesa ^ y el agua es__^ • 

9. La lij a/ sandpaper es rapbsa y el vidrio e s . 
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Instructions to Examiner ; 

The two major points to keep in mind while you are administering the MSCA to 
the parent are: (1) you are not testing the parent. You are simply assessing how 
well the parent thinks her^ild did . Therefore, try to make the experience for 
the parent hbri-threatening, enjoyable, and of course— interesting, if the parent 
appears to be reluctant to state how well she thought her child did, try to get her 
to give her closest opinion; (2) because the mother's perceived scores will be 
correlated to her child's actual scbress it is important to administer the test in 
the same fashion— as closely as possible— to the actual testing of the child. 
Therefore, it is vital ydU simulate the testing situation as close as possible. 

Because it. is crucial that ajl nib t hers *-eve the same understanding of the 
nature of the home administration of e-ye MSCA, please state the following intro- 
ductory remarks to each mother after yo[i introduce yourself and explain why you 

are there: ON I S7S, ABOUT .M0RTHS AGO (give parent 

exact date of testing), I VISITED (child's) ^_ fRESCHOOL AND GAVE HIM A TEST TO 
SEE HOW WELL HE WAS DOING IN SOME BASie KINDS OF SKILLS, SUCH AS RECOGNIZING COLORS, 
COUNTING, AND SO FORTH. 

INCLUDING MYSELF, THERE WERE THREE OTHER WOMEN WHO TESTED CHILDREN. ALL 
TOGETHER WE TESTED OVER 300 MEXI CAN-AMERICAN PRESCHDDb BOYS AND GIRLS. 

AT THE END OF OUR VISIT TODAY, I WILL GO OVER THE RESULTS OF H6W 

DID COMPARED TO OTHER CHILDREN OF HIS SAME AGE. BUT BEFORE WE DO THAT, I WOULD 

LIKE T0 GO THROUGH EACH ITEM OF THE TEST TO SHOW Y6U H0W \ WAS TESTED. 

AS WE GO THROUGH TRE TEST —WHICH TAKES ABOUT AN HOUR— I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU 

YOUR THOUGHTS ABOUT HOW WELL YOU THINK DID ON EACH ACTIVITY. IF YOU 

ARE NOT TOO SURE HOW WELL YOU THIN K D ID. PtEASE GIVE ANSWERS THAT 

YOU THINK ARE THE CLOSEST. DO YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS? O.K., LET'S BEGIN. 
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Modified McCarthy Maternal Inte rm^W 



01-rectidns for Admin4 s trati on and Scoring 

Subtest 1, BIbcR Building 

Materials 

12 1 - inch cubes 

Test Limits 

For parents of children below 5 years of age, begin with item 1^ 
For parents of children who are 5 years arid above, begin with item 3. If parents 
predict that the child will pass item 3 with a score of 2 (fall credit for Building), 
give fall credit for items 1 arid 2 (5 points); otherwise* administer items 1 and 
2 before continuing with item 4. Discoritiriue after parent predicts failure on 2 
consecutive items. 

!■ Tower , Place the 12 blocks on the table and build a 6 block tower. FOR THIS 

TASK WE TObD : SEE THESE BLOCKS HE HAVE TO PLAY WITH? WATCH. I AM 

MAKING A^IG TALL TOWER^^EX' S^EE IF YOU CAN MAKE A TOWER JUST LIKE IT RIGHT- 
HERE . (Point to the space between the tower and the mother) 

HOW HIGH DO YOU THINK BUILT THE TOWER? (Build 'the second tower with'2nd 

set of blocks. After the tower is built say:) DO YOU THINK JBUILT THE 

TCWER UP TO HZRZ (6th block) UP TO HERE (Sth block) UP TO HERE (4th block) UP TO 
HERE (3rd block) UP TO HERE (2rid block) OR UP TO HERE (last block)? 
(After removing the second tower say:) LOOK AT THE MODEL AND POINT TO HOW HIGH YOU 
THINK ^ UILT THE TOWER. IT DIDN'T MATTER UHETilEn HE/SIIS BUILT TflE 

TOWER A LITTLE CROOKED. 

(Only for the parents who predicted the child would not build the eritire 
tower say:) W AS GIVEN A SECOND TRY, HOW DO YOU THINK HE/SHE BUILT THE 

TOWER? 

Therii scramble the blocks. 

Score : 3 points for a predicted tower of 6 blocks. 

2 points for a predicted tower of 4 or 5 blocks, 
i point for a predicted tower of 2 or 3 blocks. 

Maximum item score^: 3 
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Subtest i/p;2 



2. NEXT i SAiD TB : NOW LET'S SEE IF YOB CM MAKE , ^ 

A NICE EHAIR JUST LIKE THIS . (In front of the parent* place 2 blocks touching 
side by side. Then place a third block on top of the one oh the parent's 
right, making a "chair" in profile view facing toward the parent "^s left. 

im WE TOLD_ SEE TH^^Ig^ MADE? YB U HAKE ANOTHER^ 

JUST LIKE IT RIGHt HERE : (point to the space between the chair and the irother). 

HOW WELL DO YOU THINK -B UILT THE CHAIR? DO YOU THINK 

BUILT THE ENTIRE CHAiR dUST LIKE THIS? OR DID ^ ^ONLY USE THESE 

TWt? ctOGKS ( remove the bottom right block); OR DID . — — ^^""^ __ 

U^" THESE two BLOCKS (replace bottom right blockand replace top block); OR 
OIL HE/SIIE BUILD SOMETHING DIFFERENT THAN I'VE SHOWN YOU? 

(Only for those parents who predicted the child could not build the entire 
chair, and whose children required a second trial to complete the task, say:) 
___WAS GIVEN A SECOND CHANCE TO TRY TO BUILD THE CHAIR. HOW 

WELL DO YOU THIN K ^ D ID? 

Then scramble all of the blocks. 
Score : 1 point for predicted correct placement of 2 blocks, either horizontally or 
vertically. 

1 point for predicted correct placement of the third block. 
Maxifflum^ •ttem score : 2 

3. Building . NEXT I SAID: LET'S MAKE A BUILDING LIKE THX4 . (Place 4 blocks 
in a row touching each other on the sides. Place a fifth block on the Second 
block .on your left.) THEN I SAID: <^FF my BHlbDING? YOU MAKE ANOTH ER_ONL 
.msT LIKE IT RT.fl HT HERE , (point). 

DO YOU THINK __-BUILT A BUILDING JUST LIKE MINE? OR BID [ 

USE ONLY THESE 4 BLOCKS? (remove top block). 

OR BIB ALSO PUT THIS BLOCK ON TOP RIGHT HERE (Replace top block) 

AND USE EXTRA BLdCKS ON TRE BOTTOM, FOR EXAMPLE A 5th BLOCK (Place a 5th block). 
DIO B UILD SOMETHING DIFFERENT FROM WHAT I HAVE SHOWED YOU? 

Then scramble the blocks. 

Score : 1 point for predicted correct base of 4 blocks. 

1 point for predicted correct placement of top block, (even if the base 
contains ah incorrect hurhber of blocks). 

Maximum ite m score ; Z 
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Sabtest l/p.3 



4, HOUSE . NEXT I SAID: 4€^' S SEE iF YOO C M MAKE A NICE HOUSE JUST LIKE 
THIS. SEE> VM MAfclNS THE WALLS THIS HAY. (Place 4 blocks in a square with 
the two of the blocks pushed slightly to the center to support the top block). 

NEXT I TObB : AND THEN I^M 4&W€ ^F0 ^tJl JHE ROOF ON LIKE THIS. 

(Place a fifth .block over the center space). 

DO YOU THINK ^UILT A HOUSE LIKE MINE (build a house) OR DO 

YOU THINK _JUSf BUILT THE BASE? (take top block off home to 

show the base). OR DO YOU THINI C ^BUILT A BASE WITH THE RIGHT 

NUMBER OF BtOEKS— 4— BUT THEY WERE NOT PLACED EVEN (Demonstrate). OR 00 Y0U 

THIN K P^Ti^"'' A HOUSE WITH A 4 BLOCK BASE AND WITH A ROOF 

(Demonstrate). OR DO YOU THIN K B UILT SOMETHING DIFFERENT . 

FROM WHAT I'VE SHOWED YOU? 

(Only for those parents who predicted the child could hot build the entire 
house, and whose children required a second trial to complete the tasks say:) 

_HAS GIVEN A SECOND TRY* HOW WELL DO YOU THIN K . 

BUILT THE HOUSE? 
Score: 2 paints for prediction of correct base. 

1 point for prediction of correct placement of top block. 
1 point for 4 block base, but With irregular arrangement. 

MaximucvJtein score : 3 
Maximum test score: 10 
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Subtest 2. Paz z le S olvi ng 



Materials 

6 puzzles 

Test blmits 

For parents of children below 5 years of age, begin with item 1. 
For parents of childrisn who are 5 and above, begin with item 3. If parents predict 
that the child will pass item 3 with a score of 2 (maximum score) give full credit for 
items 1 and 2 (2 points); otherwise administer items 1 and 2 before continuing with 
item 4. Discontinue after predictions of 3 consecutive failures. 

1. Gat. (Place the 2 pieces on the table before the parent in the fjositioh shown below): 




MOTHER 



THE NEXT GROUP OF AeTiVITIES I DID WITH_ 

FIRST PUZZLE, I SAID TO 

TQ6ETHER AND MAKE A CAT. 



EXAMINER 



H ERE PUZZLE SOLVING. FOR THE 
LET'S SEE IF YOU CAN PUT THESE 2 PIECES 



HAD 36 SECONDS TO TRY TO PUT THE PUZZLE TOGETHER. DO YOU THINK 



DID NOT MATCH THE PIECES T98ETHER AT Abb ? 



2-1 (Demonstrate a few random attempts and 
simultahebusly say): 



HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPbES OF NOT COMPbETING THE PUZZbE AT Abb. 0° YOU THINK. 

GOMPbETED THE PUZZbE, bIKE THIS? 



1-2 (Demonstrate). 

Score : 1 point if parent predicts child will succeed. 

d points if parent predicts child will net succeed. 

Maximum it em score: I 
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Subtest 2/p;2 



2. CbW. (place the 2 pieces on the table before the parent in the pbsitibh shown below): 




MOTHER EXAMINER 
FQR THE NEXT PUZZLE, I SAID T O : NOW PUT THESE 2 PIECES TOGETHER 

H AD 30 SECONDS T-O TRY TO POT THE PUZZLE TOGETHER. DO YOU THIN K 
bib NOT MATCH THE PIECES TOGETHER AT_AWt? 

2-1 (Demonstrate a few random attempts and 
simultaneously say): 

HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES OF NOT COMPLETING THE PUZZLE AT ALL. OR. El9 "tHINK 

COMPLETED THE PUZZLE, LIKE THIS? 

1-2 (Demonstrate). 

Score: 1 point if parent predicts child will succeed. 

0 pciicts if parent predicts child will hot succeed. 

Haximuffl^i tem score : 1 
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Subtest £/p;3 



3; earrdt. (Place the 3 pieces on the tp.ble before the parent in the jsbsitidri shown belOw); 




MOTHER 



EXAMINER 



HEXTi I SAID TO 



; NOW. PUT THESE PIECES TOGETHE R AND MAKE A C ARROT. 
HAD 30 SECONDS TO TRY TO RUT THE PUZZtE TOGETHER. DO VOU THINK 
DID NOT MATCH THE PIECES TOGETHER AT ALL ? 



3-2-1 (Demonstrate by pushing the parts 
together and simultaneously say) 



THERE ARE MANY DIFFERENT HAYS OF m PUTTING JHt. PUZZLE TOGETHER. HERE IS ONE EXAMPLE, 
OR^ DO YOU THINK COMPLETED THE PUZZLE, LIKE THIS? 

1-2-3 (Demonstrate). 

COMPLETED PART OF THE PUZZLE? ONE EXAMPLE OF PUTTING 



OR. D9 YOU THINK, 
PARTS OF THE PUZZLE TOGETHER IS LIKE THIS: 

2-3 (Demonstrate). 
(Finally say to parent): O.K., DO YOU THINK_ 



_DID NOT PUT THE PUZZLE 



TOGETHER AT ALL, COMPLETED THE PUZZLE. OR COMPLETED ONLY PART OF THE PUZZLE? 
jcom: 1 point for each cut parent correctly predicts child joined. 

.scare: 2 points 
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Subtest 2/P.4 



Pear . (Place the 4 pieces oil the table before the parent in the position as shown 
below): 




MOTHER- EXAMINER 



I NEXT SAID T O : NOW LET'S SEE YOU PUT THES^ TOBETHER ANB MAKE A 

NICE FAT PEAR . 

^AD 60 SEeONDS TO TR? TO PUT THE PUZZLE TOGETHER. DO YOU 

THINK__ _DID NOT MATCH THE PIECES TOGETHER AT ALL ? 

4-3-2-1 (Demonstrate. Say): 

HERE IS ONE EXAMPLE OF NOT COMPLETING THE PUZZLE AT ALL. DO YOU THIN K 

COMPLETED THE PUZZLE, LIKE THIS? 

4-2-1-3, clockwise (Denxanstrate) - 

OR, DO YBU THINK ^COMPLETED MRT OF THE PUZZLE? LET ME SHOW YOU TWO 

EXAMPLES OF COMPLETING PARTS OF THE PUZZLE. ONE EXAMPLE IS THIS: 

4 - 2 - 1, clockwise (Demonstrate). 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE IS LIKE THIS: 

4-2, clockwise (Demdrtstrate) . 

(After this final demonstration, put puzzle parts back in the 4 - 2 - 1 - 3 position 

and say): O.K.. DO YOU THINK P UT THE PUZZLE COMPLETELY BACK TOGETHER, 

LIKE THIS: 

4 - 2 - 1-3 (Demonstrate). 

OR, DO YOU THINK Bid NOT COMPLETE THE PUZZLE AT ALL OR.' ^0 YOU 

THINK ^PUT PART OF THE PUZZLE TOGETHER? 

(If parent says full completion* ask): DO YOU THINK C OMPLETED THE 

PUZZLE PERFECTLY IN 20 SECONDS OR LESS? 

(If parent says a ho completion, stop and record score, if parent says part 



Subtest 2/p. 5 



ebnipletiorii rdri through partial dembhstratibh again): 

4-2-1, clockwise ( Demonstrate) 
and 

4-2, clockwise (Demonstrate) 

Score ; i point for each cut parent correctly predicts child joined. 

Give 1 bonus point if the child completes the puzzle perfectly in 20 seconds or 
less. 

Maximum item sco re ; 5 (4. cuts, plus i possible bonus point for speed) 



5. Bear , (Place the 6 pieces on the table before the parent in the position as shown 
below) : 




MOTHER 



EXAMINER 



FOR THE NEXT PUZZLE i I SAID TO 



: NOW lE ^^S SEE IF YOU CAN- PUT ALL - 



THESE PIECES TdGETHER-ANB MAKE A BEAR . 

HAD 90 SECONDS TO TRY TO PUT THE PUZZLE TOGETHER. DO YOU THINK 

DID NOT MATCH THE PIECES TOGETHER AT ALL? 



5-5-4 
3-2-1 
(left to right) 
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Subtest 2/P.6 



{Demonstrate. Say): HERE iS ONE EXAMPtE OF NOJ COMPLETING THE PUZZLE AT ALL , m, 
DO YOU THINK ^COMPLETED THE PUZZLE; LIKE THIS? 

5-3 
4-1 

2-5 (bemcinstrate) 

COMPLETED PART OF THE PUZZLE? LET m SHOW YOU 5 



OR, m YOU THiNK_ 



EXAMPLES OF COMPLETING PARTS OF THE PUZZLE. ONE EXAMPLE IS THIS: 



HERE'S A SECOND EXAMPLE: 



6-3 
4 - 1 



6-3 
4 



(Demonstrate) 



2-5 (Demonstrate) 



A THIRD EXAMPLE IS: 



6-3 
4 



(Demonstrate) 



NEXT, HERE'S A FOURTH EXAMPLE: 



FINALLY* A FIFTH EXAMPLE IS: 



6 
4 
2 

6 
4 



(Demonstrate) 



(Demonstrate) 



(After this final demonstration * put puzzle parts back in the 

5-3 
4 - 1 

2-5 position and say): 



O.K. -, DO YOU THINK- 



PUT THE PU7ZLE COMPLETELY BACK TOGETHER, tlKE THIS? 



6 - 3 
4 - 1 

2-5 (Demonstrate) 
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Subtest 2/P.7 



OR, DO YOU THIN K — - D ID Ml COMPLETE THE PUZZLE AT ALL OR, DO 
Y0U THINK PUT PA?r uF THE PUZZLE TOGETHER? 

(If parent says fall completion, ask): DO YOU THIN K ^EOMPtRTED THE 

PUZZLE PERFECTLY IN 45 SECONDS OR LESS? (If pareni: says yes, ask): DO YOU THINK 

^E0MPbETED THE PUZZLE PERFECTLY IN 3Q SEC9NDS OR LESS? 

(If parent says no completion, stop and record. If parent says part completion, run 
through partial demonstration again,): 

6-3 
4 - 1 

2 (Demonstrate) 
and^ 

6-3 
4 

2-5 (Demonstrate) 
and, 

6-3 
4 

2 (Demonstrate) 
and § 

6 
4 

2 (Demonstrate) 
and^ 

6 

4 (Demonstrate) 

Score : 1 point for each cut parent correctly predicts child joined. 

Give 2 bonus points if the parent predicts child completes the puzzle perfectly 
in 30 seconds or less. 

Give 1 bonus point if the parent predicts child completes the puzzle perfectly 
in 31-45 seconds. 

Max4mum tiem score: 9 (7 cuts, plus 2 possible bonus points for speed). 
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Bird . (Place the 6 pieces oh the table before the parent in the position as shown 
below): 




MOTHER 



EXAMINER 



FOR THE FINAL PUZZLE. I SAID T0_ 
MAKE A BIRD. 



NOW PUT THESE PIECES T0GE1 



HAD 120 SECONDS TO TRY TO PUT THE PUZZLE TOGETHER. DO YOU 



THINK 



JDID NOT MATCH THE PIECES TOGETHER AT ALL ? 
6-5-4 

3-2-1 (Demonstrate. Say): 



HERE IS ONE EXAMPLE OF NOT COMPLETING THE PUZZLE AT At.b- OR, DO YOU THINK_ 
COMPLETED THE PHZZtE, LIKE THIS? 

1 - 3 -'5 

2-6-4 (Demonstrate) 



OR. DO YOU THINK. 



COMPLETED PART OF THE PUZZLE? LET ME SHOW YOU 5 



EXAMPLES OF COMPLETING PARTS OF THE PUZZLE. ONE EXAMPLE IS THIS: 

1-3-5 
2 - 6 



(Demonstrate) 



HERE'S A SECOND EXAMPLE; 



A THIRD EXAMPLE IS; 



1 - 3 

2 - 6 



•"tDemdnsthate) 



NEXT. HERE'S A FOURTH EXAr 



1-3-5 

2 (Demonstrate) 
- 5 (Demonstrate) 



Subtest 2/p;9 



: {-"U-Y. A FIFTH EXAMPtE IS: 

1=3 { Demonstrate ) 
(After this final demdristratidn , put puzzle parts back in the 

1-3-5 

2 - 6 = ^ position and say): 
O.K.. Bd yeU THINK ^PUT THE PUZZLE COMPLETELY BACK TOGETHER. LIKE THIS? 

1- 3-5 

2- 5-4 (Demonstrate) 

OR. DO YOU THINK D ID NOT COMPLETE THE PUZZLE AT ALL OR, DO YOU 

THINK__ ^PUT PART OF THE PUZZLE TOGETHER? ; 

(If parents say full completion, ask): DO YOU THINK ^COMPLETED THE 

PUZZLE PERFECTLY IN 60 SECONDS OR LESS? (If parent says yes. ask): DO YOU THINK 

_COMPLETED THE PUZZLE PERFECTLY IN 30 SECONDS OR LESS? (If parent 

says part completion, run through partial demonstration again): 

1- 3-5 

2- 6 (Demonstrate, 
and . 

1- 3 

2- 6 (Demonstrate) 
and . 

1-3-5 

2 (Demonstrate) 
and . 

i = 3 - 5 (Demonstrate) 



and i 



(Demonstrate) 



Score: 1 point for each cut parent r.orrectly predicts child joined. 

Give 2 bonus points if the parent predicts child completed the puzzle perfectly 
in 30 seconds or less. 

Give 1 bonus point if the parent predicts the child completed the r- zle perfectly 
in 60 seconds or less. 
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Subtest 3> Pictorial Hemg^^ 



Materials 

1 pictorial memory card (in the Card Book) 

Te^st Limits 

Give test to all parents. 

Procedure 

AFTER THE PUZZLES, I SAID TO : I AM GOING TO SHOW YOU 

A PICTURE OF SOME THINGS. THEN I WILL TAKE IT AWAY AND SEE H0W MANY THINGS YOU 
CAN REMEMBER. HERE THEY ARE. (Open the Card Book to the Pictorial Memory Card 
and place it oh the table in front of parent.) 

THEN I SAID TO : LOOK CAREFULLY. ^ HAVE A BUTTON, A FORK, 

A PAPER CLIP, A HORSE, A LOC K. AND A PENC IL. 

H AS GIVEN 10 SECONDS TO LOOK AT THE PICTURES. AFTER THE 15 

SECONDS I SAID: NOW ^ ^ ME WHAT id U SAW . ^^AD 90 SECONDS TO 

ANSWER. HOW MANY THINGS DO YOU THIN K _REMEMBERED? 
(Open booklet and keep in front of parent for inspection). 

Score: 1 point far prediction of each object correctly recalled. 
Haximum tes t scor e: 6 
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Stibtest^; Word Kridwledge 



Materials 

5 picture vocabulary cards 

7 cards for Part 2 with acceptable 1 anc' point answers and nonacceptable 
ariswe rs. 

Test Limits 

For parents of children below 5 years of age begin with Part I. Administer 
Part il only if parent predicts that child received at least 6 points on Part i; 

f='or parents of children who are 5 and abdve* begin with Part II. If- 
parent predi :.ts child scored above 0 on both items 1 and itetr> 2 1n Part H, give 
full credit for Part I (9 points). Otherwise * complete administration of Part 
II and then administer Part i; 

Discontinue testing if parent predicts child received less than 6 points 
on Part I; Discontinue testing on Part II after predict^onv: of 4 ccinsecutive 
failures on that part. 

Procedure 

Part I. Picture Vocabulary 

Card 1 : Turn to Picture Vocabulary Gard 1 in the Card Book and place it on tlie 



table in front c"^ oarent, 

NEXT i SHOWED^^ 

SHOW ME-TH£^ftP^ 

DO YOU TRINK . 



_THIS CARD (demonstrate to parent) I ASKEO^ 



DO YQU THINK 



WHEN I ASKE 



SHOWED ME THE HOUSE? 



SHOWED ME THE APPLE? 
__SHOWED ME THE TREF? 
SHOW ME THE HOtlSEi 



DO YOU THINK 



-JSHOWED ME THE WOMAN? 



SHOW ME THE COW. DO YOU THINK. 



HOW ABOUT THE WOMAN? DO YOU THINK. 

FINALLY WHEN i ASKED 

ME THE COW? 

Present cards 2-5 brie at a time. - — ^ 

-ifETT'l SKOWEl T FQOR eARDS. ORE AT A TI«E AND ASKED: 



-SHOWED 



_T0 TELL ME WHAT THIS WAS (show pa-ent 
^TOLO ME CORRECTLY? ACCEPTABLE 



IS THT .r? WHEN I ASKED 

picture of clock), YOU THINK 

RESPONSES WERE SUCH AS CLOCK OR WATCH. OR TIC TQC. 

WHEN I ASKED TO TELL ME WHAT THIS WAS (show ^-^.h-^r picture of 



sail Boat). BO Wi THINK 

WEiiE WORDS LIKE SAILBOAT OR SHIP. 



TOLD ME CORRECTLY? ACCEPTABLE RcSPeNSES 
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Subtest 4/P.2 



WHEN I ASKED T O TELL ME WHAT :;:iS WAS (show mbther picture of flower), 

DO YOU THINK JQLD ME CORRECTLY? ACCEPTABLE RESPONSES WERE WORDS LIKE 

FLOWER, OR NAME OF A CERTAIN FLOWER LIKE ROSE CR DAISY. 

WHEN I ASKE D T O TEtt ME WHAT THIS WAS (show mother picture of purse), 

DO YOU THINK TOLD ME CORRECTLY? ACCEPTABLE RESPONSES WERE WORDS LIKE 

PURSE, OR HANDBAG, OR BAG. 

Score ; 1 point for prediction of each correct response. 

Maximum score on Card 1 ; 5 

Maximum score on Cards^-5^ ; 4 

Maximum SCOre on^a4^^ ; 9 

Part II. Oral Vocabulary 
Proce d ur e 

"I TOLD - — ; NOW I'M GOlM TO ASK YOU ABOUT SOME WORDS. SOME OF THEM 

ftRP EASY AND SB ^^ E ARE HARD BUT I WANT YOU TO TELL ME ABd UX^i^ THE ONES Yai) mm , 

FIRST, I ASKED _: WHAT IS A T OMEU WHAT BO YOU THINK 

ANSWERED? PRESCHOOL CHILDREN OFTEN GIVE DIFFERENT ANSWERS WHEN ASKED TO EXPLAIN 
WORDS. HERE ARt SOME POSSIBLE ANSWERS eHltSREN MISMT GIVE (show mothers the 
5x7 cards). NOTICE THAT THERE ARE 3 GROUPS O:- PC^SIBLE ANSWERS WITH 2 EXAMPLES 
IN EACH GROUP. WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS B(3 YOU THINK HAS THZ KIND OF ANSWERS 
GAVE WHEN I ASKED HIM/HER: p AT IS A TOWEL? 



NEXT I ASKED : WHAT IS A COAT ? WHAT DO YOU THINK - — 

ANSWERED? (show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHICH SRvOOP OF ANSWERS DO YGU 
THINK HAS THE KIND OF ANSWERS ^GAVE Wh'EN I -ASKED HIM/HKR: WHAT^S A COAT? 

NEXT I ASKED : WHAT IS A TG CL? WHAT DO YOU THIMK^^ 

ANSWERED? (show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU 
THINK HAS TI^E KIND OF ANSWERS _GAVE WHEN I ASKED HIM/HER: WHAT IS A TOOL? 



NEXT I ASKED _: HUAT IS J miAD? WHAT DO YOU THINK 

ANSWERED? (show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO Y9U 
THINK HAS THE KIND OF ANSWERS ^^^WE WHEN I ASKED HIM/HER: WHAT TS THREAD ? 

NEXT I ASKE D : WHAT IS A FACTO RY? WHAT DO YOU THINK__ 

ANSWEREU? (show jnother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU 

THINK HAS THE KIND OF ANSWERS WHEN I ASKED HIM/HER: WHAT IS A FACTOR; 
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Subtest 4/p;3 



NEXT I ASKED : WHAT fS A SHRI NK? WHAT DO YOU THINK ^ 

ANSWERED? (show the mbtHer next 5x7 card and ask:) WHiCH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU 
THINK HAS THE KIND OF ANSWER S G AVE WHEN I ASKED HIM/HER: WHAT IS A SRRINR 

NEXT I ASkED__^ : WHAT IS A N EXPERT ? WHAT DO YOU THIN K 

ANSWERED? (show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHIBH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU 
THINK HAS THE KIND OF ANSWERS ^SAVE WHEN I ASKED HIM/HER: WHAT IS AN EXPERT S 

NEXT I ASKED : WHAT IS MONTH? WHAT DO YOU THINK ANSWERED? 

(show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS PO YOU THINK HAS THE 
KIND OF ANSWERS GAVE WHEN I ASKED HIM/HER: WHhT JS MONTH? 



NEXT I ASKED WHAT IS A CONCERT ? WHAT DO YOU THINK 

ANSWERED? (show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU 

THINK HAS THE KIND OF ANSWERS G AVE WHEN i ASKED HIM/HER: WHAT IS 

A CONCERT ? 

i^EXT I ASKE D : WHAT IS LQYAL? WHAT D6 YOB THINK 

ANSWERED? (show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YCU 

THIHK HAS THE KIND OF ANSWERS ^SAVE WREN I ASKED HIM/HER: WHAT IS 

LOYAL ? 

S core : 2, 1, 0 points according to scoring standards set in child manual (p. 70). 



I 
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Subtest 5. Nunibef Qu&st^ifls- 



t est Limits 



Begin with item 1 for all parents. Discontinue after prediction of 4 
consecative failures. 

Procedure 

NEXT I ASKE D S OME NUMBER QUESTIONS. 

1. WHEN I ASKED : HOH MANY EARS DO YOU HAVE? DO YOU THINK HE/SHE 

TOLD ME THE RIGHT ANSWER, 2? 

2. i ASKE D : HOW m m NOSES DO YBU HAVE? D0 YOU THINK HE/SHE TOLD 

ME, 1? 

3. THEN I ASKE D _ : HOM MANY HEADS DO HAVE? DO YOU THINK 

TOLD ME THAT HE/SHE HAD ONE HEAD? 

4. THEN I ASKEDj - — ; IF YOU HAVE 2 TOYS AND X 

MANY TOYS WILL YOU HAVE? DO YOU THINK HE/SHE TOLD ME 3? 

5. THEN I SAID TO : SUPPOSE YOU ' AD 4 BALLOONS, KALF^ 

HOM MANY WOULD BE LEFT ? DO YOU THINK THAT HE/SHE eORREETLY RESPONDED BY SAYING 2? 

6; NEXT I SAID tO_^ : IF I HAVE THREE PIECES OF CANDY IN EACH HAND , 

HOW MANY PIECES DO I HAVE ALTOGETHER ? DO YOU VMm HE/SHE SAID THE CORRECT 
ANSWER, 6 PIECES OF CANDY? 

7. THEM I SAID TOj : IF YOU HAVE 9 PENWJES^ P LOSE 2 Q g^ 

mjJILL^fiU HAVE LEFT? BO YOU THINK HE/SHE CeRREC'^Y TOLU ME 7? 



8. NEXT i SAID: IF I WENT TO THE STORE AND BOUGHT A DOZGN APPLES* HOW MANY APPLES 
MOULD THAT BE? DO YOU THIN K . T QLB ME THERE WERE 12 APPLES? 

9, NEXT I TOL D : A BOX OF eRAYONS COSTS 29 CENTS AND A COLORING BOOK 

COSTS 23 CENTS. HOW MUCH MORE DaTHE X RAYONS CO ST THAN . TH E CO L ORING B OOK ? DO 
YOU THINK HE/SHE TOLD ME 6 CENTS? 

le IN THE NEXT PROBLEM I SAID: IF YOU BUY A TOY^ALl F02 20 CENT4,^ U4 miCH 

SHOULD YOU GET FROiiXJOLLAR B ILL> DO YOB "^HlNK ^CORRECTLY RESPONDED 

BY SAYING .80 CENTS? 

11. THEN I SAID: I AM T Hjj ^NG OF A SECRETJl UMBER. IF 2 TIMES THE NUMBER IS 8^ 
WHAT IS THE NUMBE R? 00 YOU THINK H>:/SKE TOLD ME THE NUMBER WAS 4'; 

12. li^ THE FINAL PRCCuEH I SAID TO _. FOUR CHILDRE N^HARED COOKiE S. IF 

EACH^KILP GOT THE SAME NUMBER O F COOKIES. HOW MANY HODKIES &ID ^A£H^R5^GE^4: 
no YOU "i'HINK HE/£i C CORRECTLY ANSWERED 3? 

2S0 
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subtest 5/P.2 

Score ; 1 point for each predicted correct response 
M?»{imttnv test score ; 12 

Note: If parent predicts that child passed 9 or more iteiiis on hurnbers questions, 

he/she should be given fUll credit (9 points) for Counting and Sorting (Test 16) 
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Subtest 6; ^TAPMNS SEgUENGE 



Xyl dphone 
Mallet 

Test Limits 

Begin with item 1 for all parents. If parent predicts that child will cprrectly 
play the tune on any one of 3 trials, proceed with items 2-8i and discontinue 
after 2 consecutive failures. 

Procedure 

Place the xylophone in front of the parent. I TOLD WATCH AND LISTEN 

VERY CAREFULLY AND SEE IF YOU COULD PLAY THE SAME TUNE i DO, 

WHEN I PtAYEB THIS SEQUENCE (considering the largest key as number 1, tap the 

keys sharply with the mallet, about one tap per sequence, in the sequence for 

item 1: 1-2-3-4), DO YOU THINK THA T C ORRECTLY REPROBUCEB Att OF THE 

PATTERN? SOME OF IT? OR BIB „JUST HIT THE KEYS IN A RANDOM MATTER? 

If the parent predicted that the child did not reproduce the correct sequence 

DO YOU THINK ^CDULD PLAY THE CORRECT SEQUENCE AFTER 2 or 3 

TRYS IF I SHOWED A GAIN? 

Score : 2 points if parent predicts the sequent ctly reprv'yced. 

1 point if parent predicts child rspro':; ,.,iy part oV the sequence, 

d points if parent predicts child csvinot . rod'jce <equence. 

luro^ltem score : 2 

If parent predicts child played item 1 correctly (i.e. received 2 points for best 
trial) continue with items 2-8, demonstrating each sequence. For each item. 

NEXT I TOLB : WAKH AND UST EN VERY CAR EfUtbY ANB SEE I F_YOU_ 

CAN PLAY THE SAME TUNE I BO : THIS TIME HE/SHE HAD ONLY ONE TRY. DO YOU THINK 

^CORRECTLY PLAYED THIS TUNE? 

(Before playing ttjne number 2. say:) 
DO YOU THINK KE/SHE CORRECTLY PLAYED THIS NEXT TUNE? (Do this bef-.^rc each of the 
remaining i ^mes). 

1- 3-4 

2- 4-1 
4-1=2-3 
2-3-1-4 
1-4-3-2-3 
4-2-3-1-2 

i_2-4"3-2-l 
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(2) 
(3) 

(5) 
(6) 
(7) 

(8:> 



Subtest 6/P.2 

Score ; 1 point for each predicted ccrrectiy reproduced sequence. 
Maximam test score; 9 
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-Sub test 
Materials 

6 cards with words printed on them (Part I) 
1 card with Story printed cn it (Part II) 

Test Limit s 

Begin with Part 1 for all parents. Discbritiriue predictions Of 3 consecutive 
failures. If parent predicts child earned 8 or more points (but of 30) on 
Part I, give Part II. 

Pi-pcedur e 

Part I. Words and Sentences^ 

NEXT I SAIB SOME WORDS AND ASKED JO SEE HOW MANY OF THEM HE/SHE 

REMEMBERED. THIS IS WHAT I TOL D : NOW I AM 60 INS TO SAY SOME WORDS 

AND I WANT TO SEE HOW MANY OF THEM YOU C^fi SA^ AF TER ME. WA IT-4mXIUXJJAVE 
FINISHED SAYING ALL^E WORDS BEFORE YOO START TO ANSWER. LISTEN ._ 
WHEN I SAID THESE WORDS T O — (present first 3x5 card and say words:) 

TOY— CHAIR— LIGHT. HOW MANY WORDS DO YOU THINK CORRECTLY REPEATED. 

AND DO YOU THINK Th£. CORRECT WORDS WERE REPEATED JN THE CORRECT ORDER? 

D ID NOT HAVE THIS CARD TO LOOK AT. HE/SHE HAD TO DO IT 

FROM MEMORY. OKAY? FOR THE 1st CARD HOW MANY WORDS DO YOU THINK 



CORRECTLY REPEATED? (After parent response say:) DO YOU THINK THE CORRECT 
WORDS REPEATED WERE REPEATED IN THE CORRECT ORDER? (If parent says no ask her:) 
WHAT WAS THE ORDER THAT YOU THINI t ^SAVE? 

Repeat pr&cedure^ 



2. doll-dark-Cbat 

3. after-col or- funny- today 

4. around-because-under-never 



Score for items 1-4 : Score l"point for each word predicted to be correctly repeated. 
FOR THE NEXT WORDS I ASKE D TO SAY: 

5 . THE BOl SAID GOOD-BYE TO HIS DOG EVERY MORNING BEFORE ji ^4i£in ^TC US£HQm.^ 

I GAVE ^POINTS IF HE/SHE REPEATED THE KEY WORDS VOU SEE UNDER- 

[ TNED ON ""his CARD (Read words to mother) HOW MANY OF TKESE KEY WORDS DO YOU 
^.jj^^ ^REPEATED. IT DIDN'T MATTER iF THEY WERE bUT oF SEqUEMCE. 

Tuc KTi.'i TTFR A PRt'tfY 

6. NEXT I READ TMS FOLLOWING SENTENCE "iO : _i : r" 

PfNtt RfRBBNON ntK_S3LL g rFORE SHE \tlUit OUT . (Reptst direction; 1.,; nts). 
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Subtest 7/p;2 

Score for items 5 artd-^ : Based on the prediction of the reprdddctibr. of key words. 
Give i point for each key word repeated. 

Maxinum score on Part I; 30 



Part li. Story 

NEXT I READ A STORY AND ASKED T Q TEtt iT 8AEK TB HE 

HE/SHE DIDN'T HAVE TO REPEAT IT WDRD FDR WORD. i/CyJiHE WAS JUST SUPPOSED TO TELL 

IT AS BEST HE/SHE COULD. THESE ARE THE iNSTRUeilONS I SAVE_ : 

nm I AM 6GIN6 TO REA P Y ^^U A LITTLE STORY. LISTf N CAREFULLY . AND W E WI LLIE 
HOW HELL YOU CAN TFi .., jX MCK TO ME. YOU DBN'T RAVE TP TELL IT BACK TO ME 
WORD-FOR-WORD. JUS? f£a ME THE STORY AS WELL ^ftS^COU-CAN . 

ONE DAY AFTER SU m. , BOB WAS WALKING TO THE STORE. ON THE^W^ K£ SAW A 
WOMAN CARRYING SOME liTTEaS^ ^)^A.4iAIU QX^ SUDDENLY. ! THE WIND BLEW THE WOM AN'S 
OTTERS JNT9 TH E STREET. BGE; SHOUTED. "I'LL GET "^HEt^ fOR YOUl" H£-H)OK£D BOTH 
WAYS imp SAW THA^ THERE WERE NO CARS COMINS. HE RAN INTO THE STREET AND PICKED 

UP A LL OF THE LETTERS. THE WOMAN HAS V^Y ^APPY TO GET HER L OTERS BACK . SHE 

THANKED BOB FOR BEING^UCH A KIND AND HELPFUL BOY . . 

"WREN I ASKED T O TELL THE STORY BACK TO ME AS WELL AS HE/SHE 

COULD, DO YOU THINK REMEMBERED OR MENTIONED: 

1. "THE STORY WAS ABOUT A BOY? 

"Acceptable words he/she coiJl :! have used are words like Bob, Tom (or any other 
boys names), guy, little boy. Any words like those were correct." 

2. "THERE HAS h MOMM IN TRS ST9RY? 

CHuld have used words like womdh, lady, mother * graridmo thar or 

a name like Mrs. Garcta.V 



3. "THAT THE STORY MS ABO'iT LETTERS? 

e o^'id have used wOrds like letter, mail, pc:/^ card," 

4- "THE BOY HAS ON HIS WAY TO SOME KIND OF STORE? 

Frr example ^cbuld have said that, the boy was walking, goinc;. running 

to the store, the supermarket or grocery store." 

5. "THAT THE BOY MET SOMEONE? 

could have used words like saw. met, came across* looked at." 



5; "THAT SOMETHING HAS BLOWN AWAY? 

could have said tfie ind blew something or something ne\i." 

7. »tH;>T THE BOY LET TriE HOMAN KNOW HE IS GOING TO HELP HER? 

c ould have said the boy shouted, yelled "I'll get them, pick 

them upj tii-jL them for you." ♦ 



Subtest 7/P.3 



8i "THAT THE BQY WAS CAREFUL BEFORE eO.^NG INTO THE STREET, OR THE GUTTER OR ROAD? 
For example, the boy was careful to look both ways to see if there were cars 
cbniirig." 

9. "THAT THE BOY EITHER WENT AFTER, PICKED UP OR RETURNED TliF WOMAN'S LETTERS?" 

10. "THAT THE WOMAN WAS HAPPY OR GLAD THAT THE BOY GAVE. HER T«!E LETTERS?" 

11. "THAT THE WOMAN THANKED THE BOY FOR BEIJIG KIND OR HELPFUL?" 
Sco^e^ 1 point for each item predicted to be remembered 

Maximum score on Part. 11 



S^t/t^s t 8. Right - Left Orientation 



Materlal-s 

Picture of a boy (in the Eard Bbbfc) 

Test Limits 

Only administer this subtest to parents whose child is over age 5 (over 4 yearsi 
id months i 16 days). 

Begin with item 1. Discontinue after failure on 5 eoriseeutive items. To 
fail a 2-part item (e.g., items 3, 8, and 9), the parent has to predict 0 on 
both parts of the item; otherwise the item is considered passed. 

Procedure 

(Sit on the same side as the parent, but first exfjlaih that when yob tested 

_you were sitting opposite her child). 

NEXT I ASKED SOME QUESTIONS TO SEE IF HE/SHE KNEW HIS/HER 

RIGHT FROM LEFT. THE FIRST QUESTION I ASKE D H AS: 

1. SHOW HE YOUR RIGHT HAND . 

DO YOU THIN K S HOWED ME i.iS/HER RIGHT HAND? (demonstrate) 

2. NEXT i ASKED : WHI£H IS YOUR LEFT EAR ? 

DO YOU THIN K S HOWED KE HIS/HER LEFT EAR? (demonstrate) 

3. I THEN TOL D : TOUCH YOU k RIGHT EYE/WITH YOUR LEFT HANS . 

HEkE, l-JAS ASKED TO DO TWO THINGS, (demonstrate) DO YOU THINK 

e ORREeTLY DID BOTH, ONLY ONE^ OR NONE? 

4. NEXT i TOLD : PUT YOUR CHI N IN YOUR LEFT HAND . 

DO YOU THIN K P UT HIS/HER CHiN iH HiS/HER LEFT HAND? (demonstrate) 

5. FOR THE NEXT ACTIVITY I SAiD TO : CROSS YOUR LEFT KNEE OVER YOUR 

RIGHT ONE . 

60 YOU THINK ^CROSSED HIS/HER L^FT KNEE OVER HIS/HER RIGHT ONE? 

(demonstrate) 

6. (Turn to the lasr card, Roger, in the Card Book and place it on the table in front 
of the parent and you). 

FOR THE NEXT ACTIVITIES I SHOWED THIS PICTURE OF A BOY, AND I ASKED 

MORE RIGHT-LEFT QUESTIONS. 

_FIRST I SAID TO : TW^ IS BOYVS NAME IS RO GER. SHQ W^E^OGER* S LEFT 

KNEE . 

DO YOU THIN K ^H^JWED ME ROGER* S Ltft KNEE? (demonstrate) 
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Subtest 8/P.2 
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7; AFTER THil . : ASKED, 
bo YOU THINK 



^Mmj^j?q6ER's right ELBOH, 



SHOWED ME ROGER'S RIGHT ELBOM? (demonstrate) 



a. NEXT, I SAID T0_ 



fFPR THIS ACTIVITY,. 
DO YQU THINK . 



SHOW ME ROGER'S LEF T FOOT/WITH YOU R RIGHT HAND . 
MAS ASKED TO DO TWO THINGS, (demonstrate^ 



9. 



FINALLY, I ASKED; 
AGAIN, 



eORREETLY DID BOTH, ONLY ONE, OR NONE? 

. PUT^OUR^IGHT HAND/ON ROGER'S RieH T-SH0tU.r3FP.j 

WAS ASKED TO DO TWO THINGS, (demonstrate). DO YOU THINK 



4:dRREeTLY DID BOTH, ONLY ONE. OR NONE? 



score: 1 point for eaeh item (c ^ part of an item Having 2 parts) answered 

correctly. 
Maxinmm test score: 12 



2 
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Sdbtest 12; Braw-A-Desigh 



Materials 



Brawihg Booklet . . 

Pages with 2, 1 and 0 point responses for each item 

test Limi ts 

Begin with item 1 for all parents. Discontinue after predictions of 3 consecutive 
failures. If parent predicts child earned 1 or more points oh Draw-A-Desighj give Draw- 
A-Child (Test 13). if parent predicts child received no credit on Draw-A-Design, proceed 
to Test 14. 

Procedur e 

NEXT I SHOWE D SOME DESIGNS AND THEN ASKED HIM/HER TO MAKE DRAWINSS 

LIRE THE DESISNS. THERE WERE NO TIME LIMITS. I SAiD TO } LET'S SEE mX 

HAKE YOUR DRAWINGS DOWN HERE . (Point to the blank bottom half). 

THE FIRST DESIGN I SHOWE D W AS A EIRCLE. (ShdW parent picture of 

Item 1 in Drawing Booklet). WHICH ONE OF THESE DRAWINGS DO YOU THINK IS MOST LIKE THE 
QflE -DREW? (Present to the parent the card with different circle drawings) 

Score: go according to criteria set in MSCA manual (p. 99). 

Repeat procedure with items 2-9. Use scoring on pps. 101-111 in manual. 

Maximutn test score: 19 
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Subtest 13. Draw-A^XtmU 



Maierials 

Drawing Booklet 

1 short pencil (4-6 inches long) with rib eraser 

Pages with 2,1, and 9 resporises for each part of drawing 

Test Limits 

Administer brily if parent predicts child earned 1 or more points bri Draw-A-Desi gri. 
Pr n g gd ure 

ARER THE DESIGN DRAWINGS, I ASKE D — T9 DRAW A BOY/GIRL (depending on 

•sex of child). THIS IS THE KIND OF PENCIL HE/SHE USED. (Show parent) ; THERE WAS N0 

TIME LIMIT. THIS IS WHAT I SAID TO .: LET'S SEE YOU A BOY/GIRUON 

THIS PAGE . (Show page tO parent). DO IT AS NIC ELYUAS YOJ CAN^ BE SU R E TO HAKE ALL OF 
HIM/HER . 

WHICH ONE OF THESE DRAWINGS DO YOU THINK IS MOST LIKE THE READ THAT ^DREW? 

OR BO YOU THINK ^DID NOT DRAW A HEAD AT ALL? (Present to parent page with 

different head drawings); 

Score ; go according to criteria set in child manual (pps. 113-114) 

Repeat procedure With hair, eyes, nose, mouth, neck, trunR, arm arid harids* attachmerit 
Of arm, legs and feet; (Scoring bri pps. 114-121). 

Maxiffl um test sco re: EG 
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Subtest 14 . Namerlcal Memory 



Materials 

i card with numbers listed for each item (Part I) trial 1 and 2 
1 card with numbers listed for each item (Part II) trial 1 and 2 

Test Limits 



Begin with Part I for all parents. Discontinae after predictions of failure on both 
trials of any item; If parent predicts child earned 3 or more points on Part I, give 
Part II and discontinue after predictions of failure eri both trials of any item. 

Part I: Forward Series 
Procedur e 

NEXT WE DID A NUMBER MEMORY ACTIVITY. FIRST WE WENT THROUGH TRIAL RUNS. I SAID TO 
: NOW LET'S SEE HOWzj^Ey. YOU CAN SA Y NUMBERS . LISTEN . SAl 2 (Pause); 



NOW SAY 6 . 

THIS WAS JUST A WARMUP. NEXT I ASKE D _ T O REPEAT SOME NUMBER SEQUENCE. 

FIRST, I ASKED HIM/HER TO SAY 5-8. (Present card With number sequence for item 1, bat 

tell parent child was not shown card) DO YOO THINK ^CORRECTLY REPEATED THIS 

SEQUENCE OF 5-8? 

(If parent predicts child could not repeat sequences say:) I GAVE A 

SECONB CHANCE WITH 2 MORE NUMBERS: 4-9. (Show parent the card); DO YOU THINK _ 

CORRECTLY REPEATED THIS SEQUENCE OF 4-9? 

Repeat procedure with items 2-5. 

Trial 1 Trial 2 

2- 6-9-2 5-8-3 

3. 3-8-1-4 6-1-8-5 

4. 4-1-6-9-2 9-4-1-8-3 

5. 5-2-9-6-1-4 8-5-2-9-4-6 
6; 8-6-3-5-2-9-1 5-3-8-2-1-9-6 

Score : 2 points for prediction of correct repetition on trial 1 
1 point for prediction of correct repetition on trial 2 

Maximum Score on Part I : 12 

Part II: Backward Series 
ProcedaFe 

NEXT I ASKE D T O SAY SOME MORE NUMBERS, BUT BACKWARDS. THIS IS WHAT i SAID 

sAYLJO RE NUMBERS. THIS TIME I WANT YOU TO SAY THEM 

JO YOU UNDERSTAND? WHAT DO YOU 
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subtest 14/p;2 



SAY IF I SAY 3-5? _ _ __ _ 

THIS WAS A UARMUP. THEN I ASKE D T O REPEAT SOME NUMBER SEQUENCE BACK- 

WARDS. FIRST I ASKED HIM/HER TO SAY THESE NUMBERS BACKWARDS: 9-6. (Show parent the card) 

DO YOU THINK CORRECTLY REPEATED THIS SEQUENCE BACKWARBS? THAT IS* 515 HE/SHE 

SAY 6-9? 

(If parent predicts child could not predict sequence backwards * say:) I GAV E 

A SECOND CHANCE WITH TWO MORE NUMBERS: 4-1. (Show .parent the card) . BO YOU THINK _ 

CORRECTLY REPEATEB THIS SEQUENCE BACKWARBS? THAT IS DID HE/SHE SAY 1-4? 
Repeat procedure with items 2-5. 

Trial 1 Tnal 2 

1. 9-6 

2. 1-8-3 2-5-8 

3. 5-2-4-9 6-1-8-3 

4. 1-6-3-8-5 6-9-5-2-8 

5. 4-9-6-2-1-5 3-8-1-6-2-9 
Score : 2 points for predictions of correct repetition on trial 1 

1 point for prediction of correct repetition on trial 2 

Maximom score oh Part^4^: 10 
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Subtest 45 >- Verbal Fluency 



Mfl i^e sis 

4 cards with examples of acceptable and hbn acceptable responses ; 

Test Limits 

61 ve the entire test to the parent 

Procedure 

NEXT, I ASKE D T O NAME AS MANY THINGS THAT HE/SHE eOULD IN A SHORT PERIOD OF 

TIME. 

THE FiRST ACTiViTY HAD TO DO WITH "THINSS TO EAT." THIS iS WHAT i SAID TO 

LET'S SEE HOW MANY 0Xf^E4{mT4^Ii<SS TO EAT YOU CAN THINKS F BEFORE I ^A^^TaP^ YOU 
KNOW. LIKE BREAB AND POTATOES. READY. 60. 

H AD 20 SECONDS TO NAME DIFFERENT THINGS TO EAT. HOW MANY THINGS TO EAT 

DO YOU THINK NAMED? HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF 2 GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. 

(Show parent 3x5 card and read the examples. Point to the first group and say:) HOW 

MANY DIFFERENT THINGS TO EAT LIKE THESE DID ^ N AME. IF ANY? (Next, point 

to the second group and say:) HOW MANY DIFFERENT THINGS TO EAT LIKE THESE DID 

NAME, IF ANY? 

NEXT* I SAID TO : GOOD FOR YOU. NOW LET'S SEE HOW MANY DIFFEREMT^ANJMA LS: 

YOU CAN THINK OF BEFORE I SAY STOP. YOU KNOW, LIKE CAT AND BEAR. READY. GO . 

AS BEFORE, H AD 20 SECONDS TO NAME DIFFERENT KINDS OF ANIMALS. HOW 

MANY DIFFERENT ANIMALS DO YOU THINK NAMED FROM THE FIRST GROUP? AND THE 

SECOND GROUP? HERE ARE SOME EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent 
the 3x5 Card and read the examples. Repeat procedure as In "food"). 

AFTER THE ANIMAL ACTIVITY, I ASKED : NOW TELL ME ALL THE THINGS TO 

WEAR THAT YOU CAN THINK OF BEFORE I SAY^JJP'. iOtJ KNOW LIKE SHOES. READY. SO. 

AGAIN* ^HAD 20 SECONDS TO ANSWER. HOW MANY DIFFERENT THINGS TO WEAR DO 

YbU THIN K NAMED FROM THE FIRST GROUP? ANS THE SECOND GROUP? HERE ARE SOME 

EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent the 3x5 card and read the 
examples). 

FINALLY, I SAID T O : NOW LET'S SEE HOW fiANY BIFFERENT THINGS TO 

RIDE YOU CAN THINK OF BEFORE I SAY STOP. YOU KNOt^ L4X^4lUS. REAOt,^ . 

AS BEFORE, HAD 20 SECONDS TO ANSWER. HOW MANY DIFFERENT THINGS TO RIDE 

bo YOU THIN K N AMED FROM THE FIRST GROUP? AND THE SECOND GROUP? HERE ARE 

SOME EXAMPLES OF THE TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent the 3x5 card and 
read the examples). 

Sc&r& : 1 point for each predicted acceptable response up to a maximum of 9 for each Item. 
Maximum test score : 36 

o 
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Subtest 16. CbUhting and So^rt4-ng 



Materials 



Id 1-inch cubes ; 
2 pieces of cardboard i each 5x8 inches 



Test Limi^S: 

if parents predicted that child passed 9 or more items on number Questions (Test 5) 
give full credit (9 points) on counting and sorting. Otherwise, administer EoUnting and 
Sorting* beginning with item 1. Discontinue after predictions of 4 consecutive failures. 

procedures 

(Place 8 blocks oh the table in random order, between the jjarerit and the examiner); 

THE NEXT GROUP OF AeTlVITIES I DID WITH HAD TO DO WITH GBNTINUING 

AND SORTING BLOCKS. 



1 



2. 



3; 



4; 



FOR THE FIRST AeTIVITY. I TOLD _ 
2^0F THE BLOCKS A ND PUT TH EM HERE 
the rest of the blocks). 
DO YOU THINK 



trate to parent) 
NEXT. I SAID TO . 
DO YOU THINK 



AFTER THAT. I ASKED 
DO YOU THINK 



; HERE ARE THE BLOCKS AGAIN. TAK& 
(Point to a place near the parent but away from 

TOOK 2 OF THE BLOCKS AND PUT THEM HERE? (Demdns- 

_: NOWt TAKE 3 MORE BLOCKS . 
TOOK 3 MORE BLOCKS? (Demonstrate to parent). 
: HOW MANY BLOCKS DO YOU HAVE? 



CORRECTLY ANSWERED "5"? 



(Gather up the blocks. Place two pieces of cardboard in front of parent. Then place 
4 blocks in a row. according to the following diagram, between the parent and card- 
board). 



a B B 



THEN. I SAID TO 
CARDS 



_ : HFRE ARE SOME BLOCKS fanint^ AiJEUHERE ARE SOME 
m ALL OF THESE BLOCKS ON^ TH^^AROS^UT SOi^E OF THESE BLOCKS 



(point) AND THEN PUT THE SAME NUMBER ON THIS CARD (point). REMEMBER TO USE ALL THE 
mnF^^9 flNH BE SURE TO PUT TH'^ ^^^^ BLOCKS ON THIS CAR& (point) AS ON THIS 



CARD (point). 

DO YOU THINK . 
parent). 



CORRECTLY PLACED 2 BLOCKS ON EACH CARD? ^Demonstrdte to 
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Subtest 15/P.2 



5. AFTER THIS, I ASKED ; HOM^IAi^^iJjet^ AF^^ eARB ? 

00 Y0U THINK CORRECTLY SAID "2"? 

6. (After parent responds to the last question, place 10 blocks in a rbWi ac- 
cbrdihg to the foil owing diagram, between the parent and the cards). 

B g a H y a a h h a 



THEN, I SAID TO ; HERE ARE SOME MORE BLOCKS. P'JT SOME OF THE Bb^EKS 

ON THIS GARB (point) AND THEN PUT THE SAME NUMBER ON THIS CARD (point). USE AL4^H& 
BLOCKS . 

D0 YOU THINK PUT 5 BLOCKS ON EACH CARD? (Demonstrate to parent). 

7. NEXT, I ASKED : HOW MANY BLOCKS ARE THERE ON EACH CARD ? 

DO YOU THINK CORRECTLY SAID "5"? 

8. (Sather up the blocRs and the 2 pieces of cardboard, then place 8 blocks in a 
Straight line leaving about 1/2 inch between blocks). 

THEN, I POINTED BEYOND THE LAST BLOCK ON — LEFT (demonstrate to parent) 

AND SAID: SHOtUlE THE SEeOND BbOCK FROM THIS END . 

DO YOU THINK POINTED TO THE CORRECT BtOCK? (Demdnstrate to parent). 

9. THE LAST BLOCK ACTIVITY WAS THIS: I POINTED TO THE END OF THE LINE" AT 

RIGHT AND AS I DID I SAID: MOW SHOW ME THE FOURTH BLOCK FROM THIS END . 

DO YOU THINK POINTED TO THE CORRECT BLOCK? (Demonstrate to parent). 

Score : 1 point for each correct response. 
Maximum test sco£&: 9 
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Subtest 17 . Opposite Analogi es- 
Materials 

9 cards listing acceptable and non acceptable resjsorisesi one for each item 
test Li mits 

Begin with item 1 for all parents, if parent predicts child answered at least 1 of the 
first 2 items correctly, proceed with items 3-9 and discontinue after prediction of 3 
consecutive failures on these items. 

Procedure 

For each item, give a slight vocal stress to the key word (printed in , italics) but do 
not use gestures to illustrate the item content (e.g. avoid upward and downward motions 
for item 2). 

1. THIS NEXT ACTIVITY DEALS WITH OPPOSITE MEANINGS. I READ A SENTENCE TO 

NAME AND ASKED HIM/HER TO FINISH IT WITH A WORD THAT MEANS OUST THE OPPOSITE OF WHAT 

I SAID. 

THIS IS HOW I STARTED. I SAID T O : I AM GOING TO SAY SOMETHING, AND I WANT 

16 SEE IF YOU CAN FINISH IT WITH A WORD THAT MEANS JUST THE OPPOS ITE OF WHAT LSAY. 
LISTEN. THE SUN IS "HOT," AND ICE IS WHAT ? 

HERE ARE EXAflPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWER .GAVE? 

2. NEXT, I SAID T O : I THROW THE BALL "UP^" AND THEN IT COWE^ 

HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YCU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWER GAVE? 

3. THEN, I SAID Td__ : AN ELEPHANT IS "BIG," AMD A MOUSE IS 

HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWER G AVE? 

4. AFTER THIS, I SAID TO : RUNNING IS "FAST." AND WALJaN G^ — 

HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWER _GAVE? 

5. NEXT, I TOL D 'J COTTON IS "SOFT." AND 4^QC KS ARE 

HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (Show parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHICH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWE R G AVE? 
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6. NEXT* I SAID TO -- i A bERBN IS "SOUR," AND CMm_M. • 

HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSlBbE ANSWERS. (Show parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHieH SROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWER ^SAVE? 

7. THEN. I SAID TO : FEATHERS ARE "LIGHT." AND STONES ^ E i 

HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSiBtE ANSWERS. (Show parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHieH SR0UP QF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWER__ ^SAVE? 

8. NEXT. I TOLD _: SYRUP IS "jHieK.^ AND WATE RJS — 

HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSiBtE ANSWERS. (ShdW parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHieH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWE R G AVE? 

9. FINALLY. I SAID T0_ : SANDPAPER IS "ROUGH^ A N D GLASSY 



HERE ARE EXAMPLES OF TWO GROUPS OF POSSIBLE ANSWERS. (ShdW parent 3x5 card and read 
the examples. Point to the card and say:) WHieH GROUP OF ANSWERS DO YOU THINK 

HAS THE KIND OF ANSWE R G AVE? 

Score : 1 point for each predicted correct response. 

Maximiini test s^o4'^: 9 
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Subtest 18, Cbriceptlial Grbuplhg 

Materials 

Set of 12 blocks 6 squares and 6 circles, each shape provided in 3 colors (redi 
yelloWi blue) arid 2 sizes per color. Piece of cardboard, 5x8 inches. 
Test Limits 

Begin with item 1 for all parents. Discontinue after predictions of 4 consecutive 
failures. 
Procedure 

(Place the cardboard in front of parent. The lorig edge of the cardboard should be 
parallel to the edge of the table nearest the parerit. Place the blocks on the table). 

1. (PLace the 2 blue squares on the cardboard in* this order: (from your left to right) 
little, big. Be sure the edges of the squares are parallel to the edges of the 
cardboard) . 

I BEGAN BY SAYING TO - - : SHOW ME TH ^ UTTLE- ONE . BO YOU THINK 

POiNTEB.TO THE blTTtE BLOCK? (Poirit to the little block). _ 

I THEN ASKED ; NOW-FINB THE BIS ONE . BO YOU THINK ^POINTED 

TO THE BIG BLOCK? 

Score : 1 point for predictibri of correct identification of both blocks. 
Maximum item score : 1 

2. Remove the 2 blue squares. Place the 3 small circles bri the cardbbard in this order 
(from your left to right): yeljow, red^ blue. 

I ASKED : SHOW ME THE RED ONE , DO YOU THINK HE/SHE POINTED TO THIS ONE? 

(Point to red one). 

THEN, i SAID: NOW SHOW ME THE YELLOW ONE . DO YOU THINK HE/SHE POINTED TO THE YELLOW 
ONE? (Point to yellow one). 

ARER THAT, I ASKED - ; FIND THE BLUE ONE . DO YOU THIWK HE/SHE POINTED 

TO THE BLUE ONE? (Point to the blue brie). 
Score : 1 point for each predictibri bf cbrrect identification of all 3 colors; 
Maximdm item score ; 1 

3. (Remove the "3 small circles. Place the large red circle arid square on the cardbbard 

in this order (from your left to right): circle, square. Be sure that the edges of the 
square are parallel tb the edges of the cardboard). 
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Subtest 18/P.2 



NEXT, i ASKED : FIND THE SQUARE ONE . DO ifOU THINK HE/SHE POINTED 

to THE SQUARE ONE? (Point to square one). 

THEN, I SAID: SHOW ME THE ROUND ONE . DO YOU THINK HE/SHE POINTED TO THE ROUND 0NE? 

(Point to round one). 
Seorg:: 1 point for predictibh of correct idehtificatibh of both shapes. 
Maximum item score ; 1 

4. (Scatter all of the 12 blocks raridbmly on the table, before the parent). 

I PUT THESE BLOCKS IN FRONT OF j AND ASKED: NOW I: HAVE SO ME ffl)RE TO-SMOt^ 

YOU.' SEE ALL OF THESE? FIND ALL TH^ SQ UARE ONES ^ PUT THEM RI6HT HERE DN THIS 
CAR&. (Point). 

THERE ARE 5 SQUARE BLOCKS. (Put 6 square blocks on card). HQW MANY OF THESE 6 
BLOCKS, IF ANY, DO YOU THINK PUT ON THE CARD? 

NOTICE THAT THERE ARE 6 BLOCKS LEFT THAT ARE NQI SQUARES. HOW MANY, IF ANY, OF 
THESE (point) DO YOU THINK PUT ON THIS CARD (point) BY MISTAKE? 

Score : Subtract the number Of wrong choices from the number of right choices. Record 

negative values as 0. Then use the fbllowiiig system to obtain the child's score: 

Right Ml^ us Wrong Score 
5 2 
5 1 
0-4 9 

Maximum item score : 2 

5. (Rescramble all of the blocks). 

NEXT, I ASKED : NO W FIND ALLJHE BIG YELLOW ONES AND PUT THEM ON THE 

GAR&. REMEMBER. FIND Abb THE BIG YELLOW ONES . 

THERE ARE 2 BIG YELLOW BLOCKS (Put them on the card). HOW MANY OF THESE TWO BIG YEL- 
LOW BLOCKS DO YOU THING PUT ON THE CARD? 

NOTICE THAT THERE ARE 10 OTHER BbOCKS THAT ARE NOT BIG YELLOW BLOCKS. HOW MANY, IF 
ANY, OF THESE (point) DO YOU THINK - PUT ON THIS CARD (point) BY MISTAKE? 

Score : Subtract the number of wrong choices from the number of right choices. The child's 
score is the number of rights minus wrongs. If this results in a negative value, recorc 
it as 0. 



Maximum item s^gw : 2 SSj^ 
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6. (RescrambU a11 the blocks). 

NEXT, I SAID TO ; NOW SEE HOW MANY ^UN i 3 RED dNES YO bLeAtLFlNB ; 

R EMEMBER YOU'RE LOOKING FOR BIG RED ONES . 

DO YOU THIN K K ICKED OUT JtiST THE BIG ROUND RED BtOeK (pick it out) 

SINCE THIS IS THE ONLY BIG ROUND ONE, AND/OR DO YOU THINK HE/SHE PICKED OUT OTHER 
BLOCKS? . 

Score ; 1 point if prediction is that the big round red block is the Only brie Chosen. 
Maximum item score ; 1 

7. (Place the small blue square and all of the large blocks except the large blue square 
(a total of 6 blocks) oh the cardboard in a raridbm fashion. Scramble remainirig blocks 
and place on table). 

NEXT, I ASKE D ; HHlf QUE ON THE CARD (point toward the card) DOES NOT GO 

WITH TRE OTHER ONES ON THE CARD ? 

DO YOU THiNK__ ^PICKED OUT <3UST THE SMALL BLUE SQUARE (pick it out) 

SINCE THIS IS THE ONLY BLOCK THAT IS SMALL AND/OR DO YOU THINK HE/SRE PICKED OUT OTHER 
BteCKS? 

Score ; 1 point if the child selects only the small blue square 
Maximum item scOre : 2 

8. (Use the same blocks as for item 7, but remove the small blue square frem the cardboard). 

THEN, I SAID T O ; WHICH ONE HERE (point to the scrambled blocks) GOES^ 

BEST WITH THE ONES ON THE CARD? ^IND^ IT ANO^ ^T IT ON THE CARD. 

DO YOU THINK ^PICKED OUT JUST THE LARGE'blUE SQUARE (pick it out) 

SINCE THIS IS THE ONLY BLOCK THAT IS BIG AND GOES BEST WITH THESE OTHER BIG ONES 
(point to card) AND/OR DO YOU THINK HE/SHE PICKED OUT OTHER BLOCKS? 

Score ; 1 point if the child selects only the large blue square; 

Maximum item score ; 1 

9. (Remove the blocks from the cardboard. Arrange the large red arid blUe Circles arid the 
small red arid blUe squares Ori the cardboard as shown in Child Mariual (f3.i38). Scramble 
the other blocks and place them hear the parent). 
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NEXT MAS THE LAST ACTiVITY. FOR THIS ACTIVITY. I SAID TO^^^ HHICli.J«& 

FRQM HERE (point td the scrambled blocks) 66 BEST WITH T HE ONES ON THE EARD. FINB 
BOTH OF THEM AND PUT THEM ON THE CARD . 

DO YOU THINK, P ieKEB UP THE LARGE YELLOW CIRCLE (pick it up and place 

on card next to other 2 circles) SINCE THIS BLOCK GOES BEST WITH THESE TWO OTHER 
LARGE CIRCLES AND/OR DO YOU THINK HE/SHE PICKED UP ANOTHER BLOCK OR BLOCKS? 
BO YOU THINK P ICKED UP THE SMALL YELLOW SQUARE (pick it up and place 
it on card next to other 2 squares) SINCE THIS BLOCK GOES BEST WITH THE OTHER BLOCKS 
ON THE CARD NiD/m DO YOU THINK HE/SHE PICKED UP ANOTHER BLOCK OR BLOCKS? 
Score : 2 points if the parent predicts child selected both correct blocks (large yellow 
circle and small yellow square) 

1 point if the parent predicts 1 correct block and 1 ineorrect block, or no other 
bl ocks 

0 points if the parent predicts child selected more than 2 blocks (even if the 2 
correct blocks are included), or if parent selects 2 ineorrect blocks. 

Maximum item sco r^: 2 
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APPENDIX 3b 
Maternal Version of the MSCA — Spanish 



Ihstructibris to Examiner : 

The two iTiajdr points to keep in mind while you are administering the NSC A to 
the parent are: {1) you are not testing the parent. You are simply assessing how 
well the parent think s her child di d . Therefore, try to make the experience for 
the parent non-threatening, enjoyable^ and of cdUrse--interestini. If the parent 
appears to be reluctant to state how well she thought her child did, try to get her 
to give her closest opinion; (2) because the mother's perceived scores will be 
cdrrelated to her child's actual scores, it is important to administer the test in 
the same fashion—as closely as pbssible--tb the actual testing of the child. 
Therefore, it is vital you simulate the testing situation as close as possible. 

Because it is crucial that all mothers have the same understanding of the 
nature of the home administration of the MS£A , please. state the folldwihg intrd- 
doeto ry remarks to each rndthEr after you introduce yourself and explain why you 
are there: 

EL pE 1979 i HACE MESES (give parent exact date of testing), YO 

VISITE LA ESCUELA DE „ Y b0(LA) EXAMINE PARA VER LO BIEN QUE ESTA APRENDIENDO 

ALSUNAS DE LAS DESTREZAS BASICAS,POR EJEMPLO, REeoNoeiMiENTO BE eeLBRES, CGNTAR Y DEHAS. 

OTRAS TRES MUdERES Y YO EXAMINAMOS A TODOS LOS NInOS. EN TOTAL FUERON 350 NInOS Y 
NInAS HEXICANO-AMERICANOS. 

AL TERMINAR ESTA VISITA, VOY a REPASAR LOS RESULTADOS BE - EN eOMPARACION 

CON LOS OTROS NInOS Y NIRAS DE LA MiSMA EDAD. PERO ANTES QUISIERA REPASAR CADA SECCION 
DEL EXAMEN PARA QUE USTED VEA LA FORMA EN QUE - — FUE EXAMINADG(A) . 

eUANDO REPASEMQS EL EXAMEN ^ QUE TARDARA HAS 0 MENOS HORA Y MEDIA, QUISIERA PRESON- 

TARLE COMO ES QUE USTED PIENSA QUE ^RIZO EN CADA ACTIVIDAD. SI NO ESTA 

SEGURA BE LO BIEN QUE HIZO -- , POR FAVOR DEME LA RESPUESTA MAS APRGPIADA. 

iTIENE ALGUNA PREGUNTA? BUEN0, GOMENCEMOS. 
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Directions for Admi hi strati on and Scgriflg^ 

Subtest eoristruyeridd cbh Blogues 

Materials • 
12 1 - inch cubes 

Test bimits 

For parents of children below 5 years of age, begin with item 1. 
For parents of children who are 5 years and above * begin with item 3. If parents 
predict that the child will pass item 3 with a score of 2 (full credit for Building), 
give full credit for items 1 and 2 (5 points)-, otherwise, administer items 1 and 2 
before continuing with item 4. Discontinue after parent predicts failure on 2 
consecutive items. 
Procedure 

1 Tower Place the 12 blocks op the table and build a block tower. PARA ESTA 

ACTIVIDAD SE LE DidO A : I VES EST^ BLOQUES^N bPS QUE PB DEMOS JUGAR? 

MIRA. VOY a HACER una TORRE^^ALTA. ^BIOS a VER si TU P UEDES HACER una IGUAt AQO j. 
(Point ot the space between the tower and the mother) 

IQUE TAN ALTA PIENSA UD. QUE _HIZO LA TORRE? (Build the second tower 

with 2nd set of blocks. After the tower is built say":) tPIENSA UD. QUE . 

HIZO LA TORRE HASTA AQUI (6th block) HASTA AQUI (5th block) HASTA AQUI Uth block) 

HASTA AQUI (3rd block) HASTA AQUI (2nd block) 0 HASTA AQUI ([ast block)? 

(After removing the second tower say:) MIRE Eb MODEbO Y APUNTE HASTA QUE ALTURA 

PIENSA UD. QUE ^HIZO LA TORRE. NO IMPORTA Si Eb/EbbA HIZ0 LA TORRE 

UN P0C0 fORCIDA/CHUECA. 

(Only for the parents Who predicted the child would not build the entire tower 
say:) T UVd OTRA OPORTUNIDAD MAS iCOMO PIENSA UD. QUE HIZO LA TORRE? 

Then scramble the blocks. 

Score ; 3 points for a predicted tower of 6 blocks. 

2 points for a predicted tower of 4 or 5 blocks. 
1 point for a predicted tower of 2 or 3 blocks. 

Maximum ^em Sco re: 3 
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Subtest i;p.2 



ihair. bUESB LE DUE A AHORA VAMBS A VER SI PUEDES HACE^ 



UNA SILLA BONITA COMO ESTA . (In front of the parent, place 2 blocks to«ehirig 
side by side. Then place a third block on top of the one bri the ^parent ;s right, 
making a "chair" in profile view facing toward the parent's leftJ. hUEGO LE DUE 

ft : ^ VES ESTA SJtbA QUE W HICE? HAZ TU UMA^gUAl^ ESTA . 

(Point to the space between the Chair and the mother). iQUE TAN BIEN PIENSA UD. . 

QUE -_HIZO LA SILLA? <i PIENSA QUE __HIZO LA SILLA ENTERA 

ASI? c 0 QUE UNICAMENTE USD ESTOS DOS BLOQUES (remove the bottom right block); 
0 QUE t JNieANlENTE USO ESTOS DOS BLOQUES (replace bottom right block 

and replace top block); cO QUE H IZO ALGO DIFERENTE DE LC QUE LE 

HE MOSTRADd A UD.? 

(Only for those parents who predicted the child could not build the entire chair, 
and whose children required a Second trial to complete the task* say:) 



fuVO OTRA OPORTUNIDAD MAS PARA HAEER UNA SILLA. iQUE TAN BIEN PIENSA UD. QUE 
HIZO? 

Then scramble all the blocks. 
Score : 1 point for predicted correct placement of 2 blocks, either horizontally or 
vertically. 

1 point for predicted correct placement of the third block. 
Maximum its w s c ore : 2 

3. Buil<ii4^ . LUEGO DUE: VAMGS A HACER UN EDmCIfl^ CQMO ESJE. (Place 4 blocks in 
a row touching each other on the sides. Place a fifth block on the second block on 
your left.) LUESO DUE: ^ VES MI E& IFICIQ? HAZ - TU U NO EOMO ESTE AQUI . (point). 

d PIENSA UD. QUE H IZO UN EDIFICIO IGUAL QUE EL MIO? 0 QUE 

UNICAMENTE USO' ESTOS 4 BLOQUES. ( remove top block) . ^ 

0 QUE TAKBIEN PUSO ESTE BL0QUE AQUI ARRIBA (replace top block) Y ABAJO USO BLOQUES, 

DE MAS,P0R EJEMPLO UN QUINTO BLOQUE (place 5th blbCk).^*0 QU E _ 

HIZO ALGO DIFERENTE A LG QUE LE HE MOSTRADD A UD.? 

Then scramble the blocks. 

Score - 1 point for predicted correct base of 4 blocks. 

' 1 point for predicted correct placement of top block, (even if the base contains 
ah incorrect number of blocks). 

MaximUril item sj^q^: t 
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4; Hotise ; bUEGO DUE: AHORA VAMOS-A VE ^ S I PUEDES HAfeE R BNA SASA BBNITA GDMS 
ESTA.- ESTOY HACIEN^ bAS PAREDES ftSI . (place 4 blocks in a square with the 

two of the blocks pushed slightly to the center to support the top block). bUEGO 

LE DUE A ; Y DESPUES bE PONGO Eb TECHO AS I. (place a fifth 

block over the center space). 

iPiENSA m. QUE ^HIZO UNA CASA CiDMO bA MIA (build a house) 0 PIENSA 

UD. QUE HNTRAMFNTF RIZO bA BASE? (take top block Off home to 

show the base). 0 PIENSA UD. QUE M llB bA BASE USANDO Eb NUMERO 

CORRECTO DE BbOQUES— 4--PERe bBS CGbOCO DISPAREJOS (Demonstrate). 0 PIENSA QUE 

^HIZO UNA CASA CON UNA BASE BE 4 BbQQUES Y CON UN TECHO 

(Demonstrate), i e PIENSA UD. QUE HllO AbGO DIFERENTE DE bO QUE bE HE 

MOSTRADO A UD. ? 

(Only for those parents who predicted the child could not build the entire house, 
and whose children required a second trial to complete the task^ say:) 



TUVO OTRA dPORTUNlDAD MAS PARA HACER UNA CASA. iQUE TAN BIEN PIENSA UD. QUE 
^ A HIZd? 

Score : 2 points for prediction of correct base. 

1 point for prediction of correct placement of top block. 
1 point for 4 block base^ but with irregular arrangement. 

Haximum item scorn : 3 
Haximuiti test scor er 18 
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sub test 2. Resolviendd Rdrnjaecabezas 



Hate riaTs 

5 puzzles 

Test Liinits 

For parents of children below 5 years of age, begin with item 1. 
For parents of children who are 5 and above, begin with item 3. If parents 
predict that the child will pass item 3 with a score of 2 (maximum score) give 
full credit for items 1 and 2 (2 points); otherwise administer items 1 and 2 
before continuing with item 4. Biscontinue after predictions of 3 consecutive 
fSil ures . 



i. eat. 



(Place the 2 pieces on the table before the parent in the position shown 
below) : 




MOTHER 



EXAMINER 



EL SIGUIENTE GRUPB DE ACTIVIDADES QUE HieiMOS 

ReMPECABEZAS. PARA EL PRIMER R0MPECABEZAS LE DUE ft 
tfFB PUEBES JUNTAR ESTOS^ 



J YO FUE RESOLVER 
: VAROS A 



UD; QUE_ 



S Y HAEER UN GATO . 

TUVO 30 SEGUNDOS PARA TRATAR BE dUNTAR Eh ROMPECABEZAS. 2PIENSA 
^0 PUDd dUNTAR NINGUNO BE LOS PEBAZOS? 



2-1 (Demonstrate a few random attempts 
and simultaneously say): 



AQUI HAY ALGUNOS EdERPLOS DEL ROMPECABEZAS iNeOMPbETS.i 0 PIENSA UD. QU^ 
eOMPLETQ EL ROMPECABEZAS BE LA SIGUIENTE MANERA? 

i - 2 (Demonstrate) 

Score ; 1 point if parent predicts child will succeed. 

d points if parent predicts child will not succeed. 
Maximum item sco£g-: 1 
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2. iew. (Place the 2 pieces on the table before the jjarent in the position shown 




MOTHER EXAMINER 

PARA EL ROMPECABEZAS SIGUIENTE LE DUE A^ : AHORA JUNTA ESTOS DOS 

PEDAZdS Y HAZ UNA VAeA . 

^ TUVO 3d SEGUNDdS PAPvA TRATAR 13E JUNTAR Et RdMPEeABEZAS.<= PIENSA 

UB. QUE _N0 PUDO JUNTAR NINGUNO DE LOS PEDAZOS? 

2-1 (Demonstrate a few raridom attempts 
arid simultarieously say): 

AQUI HAY ALGUNOS EJEI1PL0S DEL ROMPECABEZAS INCOMPtETd. ^ 0 PIENSA UB. QUE 

eOMPLETO EL ROMPECABEZAS DE LA SIGUIENTE MANERA? 

1-2 (Demoristrate) 



Score : 1 point if parent predicts child will succeed. 

b poirits if parent predicts child will not succeed. 

Maximum item score: 1 




Subtest 2/p;3 



Carrot. (Place the 3 pieces on the table before the parent in the position shown 
below) : 




LUEGOI LE 01 dE A_ 
ZANAHORIA^. 



EABEZAS. c PIENSA UD. QUE- 



EXAT^INER 

AHORA PON EST6S PEBAZGS JUNTOS Y HAZ im 
fuVO 30 SEGUNDOS PARA TRATAR BE dUNTAR EL ROMPE- 
N0 PUDO JUNTAR NINGUNO DE LOS PEDAZOS? 



3-2-1 (Bemonstrate by pushing the parts 
together and-sinjultaneously say): 



HAY HUCHAS MANERAS BE NO dUNTAR EL ROHPECABEZAS. AQUI HAY 
QUE C OMPLETd EL ROMPEGABEZAS ASI? 



b, PIENSA UD. QUE 

BE COMO PONER LAS PARTES DEL ROMPEeABEZAS JUNTAS, ES ASI: 

2-3 (Demonstrate) 



1-2-3 (Demonstrate) 

COMPLETO SOLO PARTE DEL ROHPECABEZAS? UN EJEMPLO 



(Finally say t5 parent): O.K. *c PIENSA UD^ QUE_ 



NO JUNTO LAS PARTES 



DEL RORPECABEZAS PARA NADA. QUE eOMPLETO EL RORPECABEZAS. 0 QUE S0L0 EOHPLETO PARTE 
DEL RdMPEeABEZAS? 

Score: 1 point for each cut parent correctly fjredicts child a'oined. 



Haxiniuni item score; 2 points 
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Subtest 2/p.A 

4. Pear , (Place the 4 pieces bri the table before the parent in the position shown 
below): 



p 








^^^^^ 





MOTHER EXAMINER 

LUEGO LE DUE A - - - : AHORA VAf^OS A JUNTAR JSTOS Y HA£ER UNA PERA JUGOSA . 

^TUVO 60 SEGUND0S PARA TRATAR DE JUNTAR EL ROMPECABEZAS . iPIENSA UD. 

QUE f ^O PUDO aUiNTAR NINGUNO DE bOS PEDAZBS? 

4-3-2-1 (Demonstrate. Say): 

AQUI hay EdEMPbO DE GOMO NO EOKPLETAR EL ROMPECABEZAS . 0 tPIENSA UD. QUE 

COHPLETO EL ROMPECABEZAS ASI? 

4^2-1-3. clockwise (Demonstrate) 

0 iPIENSA QUE eOMPLETO SQbQ PARTE DEL ROMPECABEZAS? PERMITAME MOSTRARLE DOS EdEMPbOS 
DE COMO COMPbETAR Eb ROMPECABEZAS. UN EdEMPbO ES Eb SiSUIENTE: 

4 - 2 - 1, clockwise (Demonstrate) 

OTRd EdEMPbO ES Eb SiSUIENTE: 

4 - 2i clockwise (Demonstrate) 

(After this final demonstration, put puzzle parts back in 4-2 - 1 - 3 position 
and say): O.K.,dPIENSA UD. QUE d UNTO TODAS LAS PARTES DEb ROHPE- 

eABEZAS ASi?'. 

4-2-1-3 (Demonstrate) 

0, PIENSA UD. QUE NO COMPbETO Eb ROMPECABEZAS PARA NADA, 0 PIENSA UD 

QUE dUNTO PARTES DEb ROMPECABEZAS? 

(If parent says full cbmpletiori, ask) : d PIENSA Ub. QUE e OMPbETO Eb 

ROMPECABEZAS EN EXACTAMENTE 20 SESUND0S D MENOS? 

(If parent says a no completion, stop and record score. If parent says part 
completion, ran through partial dembristratidn again): 
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Subtest 2/P.6 



(Demonstrate. Say): : flqUI HAY E.IEMPLO DE CDMO NO CCMPLETAR EL ROMPECABEZAS. 0 
iPIENSA UD. qUE ^EeMPLETS EL R0MPECABEZAS ASI? 

5- 3 

2-5 (Demonstrate) 

6. iPiENSA ye. QUE ^E9MPLET8 UNA PAUTE DEL R8MPEeABEZAS? PERMiTAflE 

HOSTRARLE 5 EJEMPLOS DE PARTES COMPLETAS DEL ROMPECABEZAS. UN EJEMPLO ES EL SIGUIENTE 

6- 3 
4 - 1 

2 (Demonstrate) 

AQUI ESTA EL SEGUNOO EJEMPLO: 

6-3 

4 

2-5 (Demonstrate) 

EL TERCER EJEMPLO ES: : 

6-3 
4 

2 (Demonstrate) 

SiGUE EL eUARTO EJEMPLO: 

6 
4 

2 (Demonstrate) 

FiMALKENTE, UN QUiNTO EJEMPLO ES: 

6 

4 (Demonstrate) 

(After this final demonstration, pat puzzle parts back in the 

6-3 
4-1 

2-5 position and say): 

O.K., aglENSA UD; gUE_ ^JUNTO EL ROMPECABEZAS COUPLET AMENTE ASI? 

6-3 
4 - 1 

2-5 (Demonstrate) 
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Subtest 2/p;5 



4-2-1; clockwise (Demdfistrate) 



4-2, clockwise (Demonstrate) 



score : 1 point for each cut parent correctly predicts child dbi^ned. __ 

Give 1 bonus point if the child completes the puzzle perfectly in 20 seconds or 
less . 

Maxi^ item score: 5 (4 cuts, plus 1 possible bonus point for speed) 



5. Bear. 



(Place the 6 pieces on the table before the parent "in the pdsitibri as shown 
below) : 




M0THER 



EXAMINER 



PARA Et SIGUIENTE R0MPECABE2AS, hE DidE A 
3dS ESTBS PEDAZOS Y HA CER UN Q S q 



ftHnPA mm A VER SI PUEDES 



UD. QUE_ 



TUVO 96 SESUNDOS PARA TRATAR DE OUNTAR Et R0MPECABEZAS. d PIENSA 
^ OUNTd teS PEBAZOS PARA NADA? 



6-5-4 
3-2-1 
(left to right) 
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Subtest 2/P.7 



0, iPiENSA UD; QUE f^O CDHPLETO EL ROMPECABEZAS PARA NADA? d, iPIENSA 

Ub. QUE ^JUNTO SOLO PARTE DEL ROiMPECABEZAS? 

(if paPent says full cbmpletidri, ask): iPIENSA UD; QUE .. ,,.G<3«PLET0 EL RORPE- 

eABEZAS EN EXAGTAHENTE 45 SEGUNDOS 6 MEN0S2 (If parent says yes , ask): tPIENSA UB. 

QUE C OMpLETO EL ROMPEeABEZAS : PERFEeTAMENTE ER 3Qi,SEGUBD0S 0 MENOS? 

(If parent says no completion, stop and record. If parent says part completion, ran 
through partial demdristratidri again): 

6-3 
4-1 

2 (demonstrate) 
and 

6-3 
4 

2-5 (Demonstrate) 
and 

6-3 
4 

2 (Demonstrate) 
and 

6 

4 

2 (Demonstrate) 
and 
6 

4 (Demonstrate) 

Score : 1 point for each cut parent correctly predicts child joined. 

Give 2 bonus points if the parent predicts child completes the puzzle perfectly 
in 30 seconds or less. ■ 
Give 1 bonus point if the parent predicts child completes the puzzle perfectly 

in 31-45 seconds. 

Maximan item score: 9 (7 cuts, plus 2 possible bonus points for speed). 
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Subtest 2/P.8 



5; Bird, 
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(Place the 6 pieces on the table before the parent in the position as shown 
below): 




MOTHER 

PARA EL iJLTiMO ReMPEGABEZAS , LE DUE A_ 
ESTOS Y HACER UN PAUW. 



EXAf^INER 



AH0RA VAM0S A JUNTAR 



_TUVO 120 SEGUMDOS PARA TRATAR BE dUNTAR LOS PEDAZOS DEL 

ROMPECABEZAS. iPlENSA UD. QUE m JUNTO LOS PEDAZSS PARA NADA? 

5-5-4 

3-2-1 (Demonstrate. Say): 

AQUi HAY UN EdEHPLO DE COMO NO COMPLETAR Et ROMPEEABEZAS. 0 tPIENSA UD. QUE 

e OMPLETQ EL RORPECABEZAS AS I? 

1- 3-5 

2- 6-4 (Demonstrate) 



COMPLETO PARTE DEL ROMPEeABEZAS? PERRITAME MOSTRARLE 



0, iPIENSA UD. QUE . 

5 EdEMPLOS DE PARTES COMPLETAS DEL ROMPEEABEZAS. UN EJEMPLO ES EL SIGUIENTE: 

1-3-5 



AQUI ESTA EL SEGUNDO EJEMPLO: 



EL TEREER EJEMPLO ES: 



2-5 

1 - 3 
2-6 



1-3-5 



(Demonstrate) 
(Demonstrate) 



SIGUE EL CUARTO EJEMPLO: 



(Demdhstrate) 
1-3-5 (Demonstrate j 
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Subtest t/p:S 



FiHAtMEilTEi Eb QUINTS E(3EMPL0. ES: 

i - 3 (Demdristrate j 

(After this final demonstration, put puzzle parts Back in the 

1- 3-5 

2- 6-4 position and say): 



O.K.. tPIENSA UD. qUE ^JUNTO EL ROMPECABEZAS- COMPLETAMENTE, ' ASI? 

1- 3-5 

2- 5-4 (Demonstrate) 

6, ^P^ENSA UB. gUE ^^0 COMPLETO EL ROMPECABEZAS PARA NADA? 0, iPIENSA 

UD. QUE • - C OMPLETO PARTE DEL ROMPECABEZAS? 

(If parents say full cdmpletidrti. ask):uB. PIENSA QUE e OMPLETO Et ROMPE- 
CABEZAS PERFECTAf^ENTE EN 50 SE6UN0BS 0 MEfiCS? (If fJirent says yes, ask): tPIENSA 

QUE COMPLETO EL ROMPECABEZAS PERFECTAMENTE EN 30 SESUNDOS 0 MENGS? (If 

parent says part completion, run through partial demons t rat ion again): 

1- 3-5 

2- 6 (Demonstrate) 

arid, • 

1- 3 

2- 6 (Demonstrate) 
and, 

1-3-5 

2 (Demdristrate) 
and, 

1-3-5 (Demonstrate) 
andi 

1-3 (Demonstrate) 

Scorn: 1 point for each cut parent correctly predicts child joined. 

Give 2 bbrius points- if the-parent predicts child completed the puzzle perfectly 
in 3d seconds or less. 

Give 1 bonus point If the parent predicts the child completed the puzzle perfectly 
in 60 seconds or less. 
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Sub test 3. Memorja Picto g-cafica 



Materials 



1 pictorial memory card (in the Card Book) 



Test Limits 



Give test to all parents. 



Procedure 



DESPUES DE LOS ROMPECABEZAS , LE BidE A_ 
BE CBSAS. DESPUES LOS QUITO PARA ^ER 



TE VOY A ENSEnAR UNOS R&TRATOS^ 
RECUERBAS. AOUI ESTAN. 



(Open the Card Book to the Pictorial Memory Card arid place it on the table in front 
of parerit. j 

EN SEeUiBA LE BIdE A : MIRA CON CUIPABQ . TENEMOS UN BOT ON , UN TENEBOR, 

UN PAPER-CLIP. 



m £ANBAB0 Y UN LAPIZ. 



JUVO 10 SEGUNBOS PARA VER LOS RETRATOS. BESPUES BE 15 

_-TUVO 90 SEGUNBOS 

SE RECORBO? 



SEGUNBOS Yd BIJE: ' AHORA BIME LP QUE VISTE . 

PARA CONTESTAR. iD£ CUANTAS COSAS PIENSA UB. QUE 

(Open booklet and keep in- front of parerit for inspection). 

score : 1 point for prediction of each object correctly recalled. 
Maxim um test s c o re: 6 



3 IS 
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subtest 4. Conocjjtiiefito de Pa^a^M'^ 



Materials 

5 picture vocabulary cards 

7 cards for Part 2 with acceptable 1 and 2 answers and nonacceptable answers. 

For parents of children below 5 years of age- begin with Part I. Administer Part H 
only if parent predicts that child received at least 6 points on Part I. 

For parents of children who are 5 arid above ^ begiri with Part II. If parent predicts 
child scored above 0 on both items 1 and item 2 in Part H, give full credit for 

Part I (9 pbirits). Otherwise, complete administration of Part li and then administer 
Part I. 

Discontinue testing if parerit predicts Child received less than 6 points on Part I. 

Discontinue testing on Part II after predictions of 4 consecutive failures bri that 
part. 

Procedure 

Part I. Vocabniario de II ustracidries 

Card 1 . TUrri to Picture Vocabulary Card 1 in the Card Book arid place it bri the 
table in front of parerit. 

LUEGD LE MOSTRE ESTA TAROETA A _(Demoristrate tb parerit) LE DUE A 

: ENSE^AME LA HANZjm . 

iPIEMSA UD. QUE .ME M0STRO LA MANZANA? 

dPIENSA UD. QUE M E MOSTRO EL ARBOL? 

eBANDO LE PEDI A ENSEnAME LA CASA . iPIENSA UD. QU E HE 

MOSTRO LA CASA? 

iqilE TAL LA MUJER? dPIENSA UD. QU E M E MOSTRO LA MUdER? 

FINALMENTE, CUANDO LE PEDI A : HUESTRAM E LA VAC A . iPiENSA UD. QUE 

M E MdSTRd LA VACA?' 

Cards 2-5 . Preserit Cards 2-5 at a time. 

LUEGd LE MdSTRE 4 TARdETAS A , UNA PdR UNA Y LE PREGUNTE: mi ES ESTO ? 

CUANDO LE PEDI A Q UE ME DIdERA QUE ES ESTd (Show parerit picture of clock) 

ePIENSA UD. QUE ME CQNTESTd CORRECTAMENTE? LAS RESPUESTAS ACEPTABLES 

FUERON COSAS COMO RELdd DE PARED d DE PUrSd, d TIC TOC. 

CUANDd LE PEDI A .QUE ME DIdERA QUE ES ESTd (Show mother jDicture bf 

sailboat), sPIENSA UD. QUE ME CONTESfd CORRECTAMENTE? LAS RESPUESTAS 

ACEPTABLES FUERON COSAS COMO SARCd DE VELA, d BARCd. . 
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euANDQ tE PE0I ft ^QUE ME DidERA QUE ES ESTO (Show mother 

picture of flower), iPIENSA UD; QUE ME eeNTESTQ GBRREGT AMENTE? 

tAS RESPUESTAS ACEPTABLES FUERON COSAS COMO FLOR, 0 EL NOMBRE DE CIERTA FLIDR 
POR EJEMPLd ROSA 0 MARgARITA. 

CUANDO LE PEDI A ___JUE ME DIJERA QUE ES ESTO (Show mother picture 

of purse), iPiENSA UD. QUE ME CONTESfO CORRECTAMENTE? RESPUESTAS 

ACEPTABLES FUERON BOLSQ, BOLSA, 0 BOLSA'DE MANO. 

Sg ore : 1 point for prediction of each correct response. 

Maximum s c ore on Xaxd^l : 5 

Maximum score on Eards 2-5 ; 4 

Maximum score on Part I : 9 

Part II. VbcabUlarib Oral 
Procedure 

"LE DUE ft : AHORft TE VOY A PREGUNTAR SOBRE ALGUNAS PAUABRAS . 

ALGUNAS SON FACILES Y OTR AS SON DURAS .^£Rd^ERO QUE ME BI6AS TODAS LAS QUE TU 
SABES . 

PRIMERO LE PREGUNTE A : 6 QUE ES UNA TOAbLA? dQUE PIENSA UD. QUE_ ^ 

GQNTESTO? LOS NInOS DE ESCUELA PRE-PRIMARIA POR LO GENERAL DftN RESPUESTAS 
DISTINTAS CUANDO SE LES PIDE QUE EXPLIQUEN PALABRAS. AQUI TIENE UD. ALGUNAS DE LAS 
POSIBLES RESPUESTAS QUE LOS NInOS PUEDEN DAR (Show the mothers the 5x7 cards): 
TOME NOTA DE QUE HAY TRES (3) GRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS CON DOS (2) EJEMPLOS 
EN CADA GRUPO. iCUAL BE ESTOS SRUPOS PIENSA UD. QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS 
QUE .DIO CUANDO LE PREGUNTE: QUE ES UNA JSAbbft? 

ft eONTINUAeiON LE PREGUNTE A : ^ QUE ES W ABRIGO ? sQUE PIENSA UD. 

QUE C ONTESTO? (Show mother next 5x7 card and ask:) tCUAL DE ESTOS 

GRUPOS PIENSA UD. QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^DIO CUANDO LE 

PREGUNTE: UN ABRIGO ? 

LUEGO LE PREGUNTE ft : e QUE ES UN FIERRB7UNA HERRAMI ENTA? "tQUE PIENSA 

UB. QUE ^CONTESTO? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) ^CUAL DE ESTOS 

GRUPOS PIENSA UD. QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE _DIO CUANDO 

LE PREGUNTE: QUE ES UN FIERRO/U Nft HERRAMIENT & ? 

DESPUES LE PREGUNTE A : i-QlJE ES HILO ? ^QUE PIENSA UD. QUE 

CONTESTO? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) dCUAL DE ESTOS GRUPOS PTENSA UD. QUE 
TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^DIO CUANDO LE PREGUNTE: QUE ES HILO ? 
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Stibtest 4/p;3 



LUE60 LE PREGUNTE A : ^ QUE ES UNA-FABRieA ? tQUE PIENSA UD. QUE 

__CGNfESfo? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) £CUAL DE ESTOS 

GRUPOS PIENSA UD. QUE TIENE hA CbASE BE RESPUESTAS QUE ^DIO CUANDO LE 

PREGUNTE: QUE ES UNA FABRICA ? 

A CONTINUACION LE PREGUNTE A ^ QUE ES E NeOGER ? cQUE PIENSA UD; 

QUE ^DQNTESig? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) tCUAL DE ESTOS GRUPOS 

PIENSA UD. QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^DIO CUANDO LE 

PREGUNTE: QUE ES ENCOGER ? 

LUEGO LE PREGUNTE A : £ QUE ES UN EX^ tO? cQUE PIENSA UD. QUE 

^EONTESTO? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) tCUAL DE ESTOS GRUPOS 

PIENSA UD. QUE TIERE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^DIO CUANDO LE 

PREGUNTE: QUE ES UN EXPERTO ? 

BESPUES LE PREGUNTE A .: i m. ES UN MES ? sQUE iPIENSA UD. QUE 

C ONTESTS? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) tCUAL DE ESTOS GRUPOS 

PIENSA UD. QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^010 CUANDO LE 

PREGUNTE: QUE ES UN MES? 

LUEGO LE PREGUNTE A _: t OUE ES UN CONCIERTO ? sQUE PiENSA UD. QUE 

C ONTESTd? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) iCUAL DE ESTOS GRUPOS 

PIENSA UD. QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^010 CUANDO LE 

PREGUNTE: QUE ES UN CONCIERTO ? 

DESPUES bE PREGUNTE A : t QUE ES^m^ JQUE PIENSA UD. QUE 

CONTESTO? (Show mother 5x7 card and ask:) iCUAL DE ESTOS GRUPOS PIENSA UD. QUE 
TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^ 10 CUANdO LE PREGUNTE: QUE ES FIEL? 

Sc o re : 2, 1, 0 fjoirits according to scoring standards set in child manaal (p. 70). 
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Subtest 5. Preguntas Nu mgricas 



its. 

Begin with item 1 for all parents. Discbritihue after prediction of 4 consecutive 
failures. 

Procedure 

A CONTINUAeidN LE HIGE AbGUNAS PREGUNTAS NUMERICAS A . 

i. CUANDO LE PREGUNTE A : t CUANTAs' BREJAS TIENES ? iPIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA 

EtLA ME eSNTESTO LA RESPUESTA CORRECTA, 2? 
2- LE PREGUNTE A _: ^ CUANTAS NARICES^ TIENES ? iPIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA 

HE CONTESTO, 1? 

3. LUEGO LE PREGUNTE A : ^ CUA NTAS CABEZAS TIE NES ? tPIENSA UD. QUE 

HE DUO QUE TIENE UNA CABEZA? 

4. LUEGO LE PREGUNTE A^^ : ^ SI TIENES 2 JUGU£ TES Y TE BO Y UNO M AS, EUANTOS 

dOGUETES TENDRIA S? iPIENSA UD.QUE ME DldO 3? 

5. DESPUES LE DUE A: : IWAGINATE QUE TIENES C UATRO GLOBOS . SI LA 

MIIAB^DE ELLOS SE TE REVIENTAN ^ C UANTOS^TE^^IJEMN ? iPIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA CONTESTO 
CORRECTAHENTE, DICIENDO 2? 

6. LUEGO LE DUE A___ : SI YO TEN^O S EIS DULCES E N £ADA MANO. 6CUA NT0S . 

BULGES TENGO CON TOOOS^ iPIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA DUO LA RESPUESTA CORRECTA, 6 
DULCES? 

7. DESPUES LE DUE A - - : SI TIENES NUEVE CENTAVOS Y PIERDES^OS: , 

dCUANTOS TE QljFPAN? dPIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA ME CONTESTO CORRECTAHENTE 7? 

8. LUEGO LE DUE A __: SI VOY A LA JJEmA Y COHPRO UNA DOCE NA DE HANZANAS, 

iCUANTAS HAfiZANAS TENGO? iPIENSA UD. QUE _ME DUO QUE TENDRIA 12 MANZANAS? 

9. A CONTINUACION LE DUE A : UNA CAJA DE C RAYdLAS/COLORES CUES TA VEIN TI^ : 

NUEVE CENTAVOS Y UN LIBRQ^ASA^eLOREAR/PINTAR CUESTA VEINTI T RES CENTAVOS^ iCUANTOS 
CEmmSJ^PS CUESTAN LAS CRAYOL AS QUE EL LIBRO ^PJ^ COL OREAR/PINTAR? iPIENSA UD. QUE 
HE DUO 6 CENTAVOS? 

10. PARA EL PROXIMO PROBLEHA LE DUE: SI GQ HPRAS UNA PELOTl TA POR VEI NTE CE NTAVOS, 
iCUANTA FERIA TE DARIAN DE UN BOLAR? iPIENSA UD. QUE C dNTESTO 
CORRECTAMENTE DICIENDO .80 CENTAVOS? 

11. LUEGd LE DUE: ESfOY PENSANOC^^N^aJlWlERO SEERETg. SI LO f:iULTIPL4CO-^OR-00SXjlL. 
DA OCHO, tP^^lUMimOO ESTOY PENSANDO? iPIENSA UD. QUE ME DUO QUE EL NUMERO ES 4? 

12. PARA EL ULTIMd PROBLEMA bE DUE A : CUATRO NIFiOS GOHPARTIERON/SE 

REPARTIERON 12 GALLETAS. SI CADA NIRO RECIBIO EL MISHO NUMERO DE SALLETAS, iCUArjTAS 
SALLETAS TIENE CADA UNO? iPIENSA UD; QUE EL/EtLA CONTESTO GORRECTAflENTE, 3? 
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Subtest B. Sucesion de dar Gdl pecitds/Palmadi tas 

Material s 

Xyldj3hdne 
Mallet 

Test Limits 

Begin with item 1 for all parents, if parent predicts that child will correctly 
play the tune dn any dhe df 3 trials, proceed with items 2-8, and discontinue after 
2 consecutive failures. 

Procedure 

Place the xylophone in front of the parent. Yd tE DIJE A : MIRA Y 

PBN ATENCION^ Y MIRA SI PUEDES tOCAR LA MISMA CANCIOli , 

eUANDd Yd TdQUE ESTA SEeUENeiA (considering the largest key as number 1* tap the 
keys sharply with the mallet, about one tap per sequence, in the sequence for item 1: 

1-2-3-4), tPiENSA UD. QUE ^REPR0DUJ0 CORRECTAMENTE fODO EL MODELO QUE 

YO LE PRESENTE? i PARTE DE EL? iO PIENSA UD. QU E . __b E DI0 A LAS TEGLAS 

Ab AZAR? 

If the parent predicted that the child did not reproduce the correct sequence iPIENSA 
UD. QUE tOCARIft LA SEQUENCIA DESPUES DE 2 o 3 VECES SI LE MUESTRO DE NUEVO? 

Score: 2 pdihts if parent predicts the sequence was correctly reproduced. 

1 point if parent ptrdicts child reproduced only part of the sequence, 
d points if parent predicts child cannot reproduce sequence. 

Maximum item scd 4^ : 2 

If parent predicts child played item 1 correctly (i.e. received 2 points for best 
trial) continue with items 2-8, demohstratihg each sequence. For each item. 

LUEGB LE DUE A : MIRA Y PON ATENCION, Y MIRA SI PU E DES JOCAR LA 

MISMA CANCIdN. ESTA VEZ EL/ELLA S0L0 TUV0 UNA OPORTUNIDAD, dPIENSA UD. QUE 

TOCO LA CANCION CORRECTAMENTE? 
(Before playing tune number 2 say:) 

iPIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA TOCO ESTA SANEION ceRRECTAHENTE? (Dd this before Jach of 
the remaining times). 

(2) 1-3-4 

(3) 2-4-1 

(4) 4-1-2-3 

(5) 2-3-1-4 
(5) 1-4-3-2-3 

(7) 4-2-3-1-2 : 

(8) 1^2^4^3^2.1 321 ..^f? 
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S u bte s t 7 ; — Memori a Verba! 



Materials 

6 cards with words printed dh therii (Part I) 
1 card with Story printed on it (Part II) 

Test Limits 

Begin with Part I for all parents. Discbritihue predictions of 3 Consecutive failures. 
If parent predicts child earned 8 or more points (out of 30) on Part i, give Part 11. 

Pro c ed u re 

Part i. palabras y Oraciones 

A eeNTiNUAeieN le 6idE unas palabras a y le pedi me dijera cuantas se 

RECORDABA. ESTO FUE LO QUE LE DUE A : AHORft VOY A DECIR ALGBNAS 

PALABRAS Y qUIERO VER CUANTAS DE ELLAS HE PUEDES REPET IR/DECIR PARA ATRAS. E5PERA^ 
QUE LAS DIGAS TODAS ANTES i3E QtJE EMPIECES A eBNTESTAR. ESeueHA. 

CUANDO LE DUE ESTAS PALABRAS A (Present first 3x5 card and say words:) 

dUGUETE-SlLLA-LUZ, eeUANTAS PALABRAS PIENSA UD. QUE ^REPITIO CORRECT AME.NTE * 

Y PIENSA UD. QUE LAS PALABRAS CORRECTAS FUERON REPETIdAS EN EL ORDEN CeRREeTQ? : 

N0 TUV0 ESTA TARJETA ENFRENTE DE EL/ELLA. TUVO QUE HACERLO DE MEMORIA. 

iDE ACUERDO? DE LA PRIHERA TARdETA tCUANTAS PALABRAS PIENSA UD. QUE REPITIO CORRECTA- 
MENTE? (After parent response say:) iPIENSA UD. QUE LAS PALABRAS CORRECTAS FUERON 
REPETIDAS EN EL ORDEN CORRECTO? (If parent says rib ask her:) 6EN QUE "ORDEN PIENSA UD. 
qu e " ^ Ud LAS PALABRAS? 

tep eat procedure for it e m s 2 -4 . 

2. rriuneca-bscUrb-abrigb. 

3. despaes-color-chistoso — hby. 

4. al rededbr-porque-dabajo-nunca. 

Score for items 1-4 : Score 1 point for each word predicted tb be cbrrectly repeated. 

PARA LAS PALABRAS SISUIENTES LE PEDI A ^QUE DUERA: 

5. EL NInO LE DECIA ADIOS A SU PERRO CADA MArjANA ANTES DE IRS ^A LA ESCUELA . 

YC LE DI PUNTOS A S I EL/ELLA REPlTiO LAS PALABRAS PRINCI PALES QUE UD. 

VE SUBRAYADAS (read wbrds tb mbther) dCUANTAS DE ESTAS PALABRAS PRINCI PALES PIENSA 

UD. QU E R EPITIO? NO IMPORTA SI N0 LAS DUO EN ORDEN. 

5. LUEGO LE LEI LA SIGUIENTE ORACION A : LA NiFiA LE AMARRO UNA CINTA 

ROSADA MUY BONITA A S U MUnECA AN TES DE SA jJR^ 

(Rejseat direct ibris tb parents). 
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Subtest 7/p;2 



Score for itenis 5 arid 6 ; Based dri the prediction of the reproduction of key words, 
i point for each key word repeated; 

Maximum score on Part i: 30 



Give 



Part II. Cuento 

tUEGO bE tEi UN EUENTD ft 



Y LE PEDI QUE LO REPITIERA. EL/ELLft NO TUVO 



2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

5. 
7. 



QUE REPETIRLO PftLABRA PGR PALABRA. SOLO TUVO QUE REPETIRtO bO MEdOR PBSIBbE. ESTAS 
tftS INSTRUCCIGNES QUE LE DI A : 



AHORA^E VOY A LEER UN^HEEm eRlQUiTa. ESEUEHA CON CUIDADG. Y A VER QUE TAN BIEN 
ME LG PUEDES DECIR PARA ATRAS. NO ME LO TIENES^ OU^ DECIR PALABRA PGR PA L A BRA. NABA 
^XtJENIQ LO MEdGR QUE PUEBAS. 



UN DIA, DESPUES BE LA E SCUELA. ROBERTO IBA A LA TIEN BA. EN SU EAMING VIB A UNA 
SE5GRA QUE TRAIA EARTAS A UN BUZGN. BE REPENTE, EL AIRE LE VOLO LAS CARTAS A LA CAL LE. 
ROBERTO GRITO, "FYO SE LAS TRAIGQ^" MIRO A LOS B6S LABBS Y VIB QUE NO VENIAN CARROS. 
CORRIB A LA CALLE Y LEVANTO TOBAS LAS CARTAS. LA ^EnOR A ESTABft MUY CONT E N Tft BE 
RECIBIR SUS CARTAS 4TRA. VEZ. ELLA LE BIB LAS SRACIAS A ROBERTO POR SER UN NIFiO^W 
BUENO Y POR HABERLE AYUBABO . 

"CUANBd Yd LE PEBI A _QUE HE REPITIERA EL CUENTO BE LA MEJOR MANERA 

POSIBLE, iPIENSA UB. QUE ^ E RECORBO BE 0 MENCIONB EL HECHO BE QUE: 

Eb EOENTO ES S0BRE UN NISQ? _ i 

Palabras aceptadas que el /el la pudo haber usado fueron palabras como Roberto i Tdmas 

(o cualquier otro ridmbre de riinds), muchachdi nifid. Palabras de esa clase fueron 

aceptadas COmO correctas." 

HAY UNA MbdER EN Eb CUENTO 

p udo haber usado palabras eomo mujeri sendra^ madre, abuela o un 

nombre edmd Sefidra GarCia." 
QUE EL CUENTO ES SOB RE CARTAS 

pudo haber usado palabras como carta, cdrreo, tarjeta." 

QUE EL NIRd IBA EN CAMINO A LA flENBA 

Pdr ejempld, ^ udo haber dieho que el rilnd iba Caminandd, corriendo a 

la tierida, al sUpermerCadO 0 a la tienda de comestibles." 
QUE EL NIf5d SE ENCONTRO EBN ALGUIEN 

pudo haber usado palabras cbmo vio, ericdritrOi miro. 

QUE ALGO VOLO 

pudo haber dichd qtie el vieritd vdlo' al §0 0 que algo volo." 



QUE EL NInB LE BIJO A LA SEnORA QUE LE IBA A AYUBAR 

, p udd habet- dichd que el riifid grito/'yo se las traigo, se las reeojo, 

se las encUentro;" 
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I Subtest 7/P.3 

.8; ''QUE Et mm Tuve mughq cuidado en ir a la calle* a la cuneta, al camino 

I Por ejemplo, e1 niilo tuvo macho cuidado en ver a lbs dos lados de la calle a ver si 
veriiari carros." 

9, "QUE EL NInO PERSIGUIO, RECOGIO, 0 REGRESO LAS CARTAS A LA MUdER" 
lb. "QUE LA HUJER SE ALEGRO PORQUE EL NIRO LE Did LAS CARTAS" 

il. "QUE LA SEfiQRA LE DID LAS GRACIAS AL NINO POR SER TAN BUENO 0 POR HABERLA AYUbADO" 

Score: 1 point for each item predicted to-be remem^bered 
Maxtiitmi-score on Part II: 11 
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Subtest 8. Onentaciori de DefecHa e IzqUierda 

J ^te rials 

Picture of a boy (in the Card Book) 
Test Limits 

Only administer this subtest to parents whose child is over age 5 (over 4 years; 10 
months i 15 days) . 

Begin with item 1. Discontinae after failure oh 5 consecutive items. To fall a 2- 
part item (e.g., items 3, 8, and 9), the parent has to predict 0 on boih parts of the 
item; otherwise the item is considered passed. 

Procedure 

(Sit on same side as the parent, but first explain that when you teste d 
you were sitting opposite her Child), 

LUEGd LE Mice Unas preguntas a ^para ver si Eb/EbLA sabe su dereeha y su 

IZQUIERDA. LA PRIMERA PREGUNTA QOE LE HICE A — FUEV 

1. ENSEflAHE TtJ MANB SEREEHA. 

tPIENSA UD. QU E M E MOSTRO SU MANO DERECHA? (bemoastrate) 

2. LUEGG LE PREGUNTE A : s CUAL ES TU OREJA IZQUIERBA ? 

tPIENSA UD. QUE f-IE MOSTRO SU OREJA IZQUIERDA? (Demonstrate) 

3. LUEGO LE DUE A CON TU MANd IZQUIERDft^TOeA^TU Odd BEREeRQ . 

EN ESTE CASO LE PREGUNTE DOS COSAS A . (demonstrate) iPIENSA UD. QUE 

H IZO LAS DOS eOSAS eORRECTAMENTE , SOLO UNA , 0 NINGUNA? 

4. LUEGO LE DUE A : PON TU BARBA EN TU MANO IZQUIERDA . 

iPIENSA UD. QU E PUSO SU BAR5A EN SU MANO IZQbfERDA? (demonstrate j 

5. PARA LA PROXIMA ACTIVIDAD LE DUE A : CRUZA TU RODILLA IZQUIERDA A 

LA DERECHA . 

iPIENSA UD.QUE ^ERUZO SU RODILLA IZQUIERDA SOBRE LA RODILLA DERECHA? 

• (DemoDStrate) 

6. (Turn to the last card, Roger, in the Card Book and place it on the table in front 
of the parent and you). 

PARA LAS PRdXIMAS ACTiViDADES LE M0STRE A ESTE RETRATO DE UN NInO, Y LE 

PREGUNTE MAS SOBRE DERECHA E IZQUIERDA. 

PRIMERd LE DUE A : ESTE NI^O SE LLAMA ROGELIO. ^MS£R AME LA RODILLA 

I ZQU I ERDA DE R0GELI4 . 

dPIENSA UD. QUE - ME MOSTRO LA RODILLA iZQUIERDA DE ROGELid? 

(Dembristrate). 
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Subtest 8/P.2 

7; DESPOES BE ESTO bE PRESUNTE A : ENSERAME EL CODO DERECHO DE ROGELIO . 

tPIENSA UD. QUE: - M E MOSTRO EL CObO DERECHo DE ROGELiO? (benionstrate) ; 

8. LUEGO LE DUE A : ENSEnAME Et Pl^IZQUIERfiO BE ROGELIO eON TU MANO 
DEREEHA . 

PARA ESTA ACTIVIDAB LE PEBi A ^00S GOSAS. (demonstrate). iPIENSA UD. 

QUE _HIZO LAS DOS COSAS CORRECTAMENTE . SOLO UNA. 0 NINGUNA? 

9. FINALHENTE LE DIOE A^ : PON TU MANQ -D ER E CHA F il EL HOHBRO BEREeHO BE 

ROGELIO . 

DE NUEVO, LE PREGUNTE DOS COSAS A - : . (Bemonstrate) . iPIENSA UD. QUE 

• HIEO LAS DOS COSAS CORRECTAflENTE, SOLO UNA. 0 NINGUNA? 

Score : 1 point for each item (or each part of an item having 2 parts) answered correctly. 
Maximum test score: 12 
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Subtest 12. bibuji^r--Lm -"Diseno 



Drawing Booklet 

Pages with 2, 1 arid Q point responses for each item 
test Limits 

Begin with item 1 for all i3arents. DiscdritiriUe after predictions of 3 consecutive 
failures. If parent predicts child earned 1 or more points on Draw-A-Desi gn ^ give 
Draw-A-ehild (Test 13), If parent predicts child received no credit on Draw-A-Besign , 
proceed to test 14. 

Procedure 

bUEGQ tE MOSTRE UNOS DISEnOS A Y LE PEDI QUE ME DIBUdARA UNOS DISEnOS 

IGUALES. NO TUVO LIMlTAeiONES. YG LE DUE A.^ - : AmMO S A VER.HA2 TUS 

DISEnOS AQUI . (point to the blank bottom half). 

EL PRIMER DISEFiO QUE LE HOSTRE FUE UN CIRCULO. (Show parent picture 

of item 1 in Drawing Booklet). ieUAL BE EST0S DIBUJOS PEINSA UD. QUE SE PARECE MAS 

AL QUE HIZ0 _? (Present to the parent the card with different circle 

drawings) . 

Score : go according to criteria set in KSCA manual (p. 99). 

Rej3eat procedure with items 2-9. Use scoring on pps. 101-111 in manual. 

Maximum test ^mm: 19 
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Subtest 13. Dibujar-uri-Nind 

Materials 



Drawing Booklet 

1 short pencil (4-6 inches long) with no eraser 

Pages with 2, 1, and 0 responses for each part of drawing 

Tist^imits 

Administer only if parent prc^dicts- chil d earned 1 or riibre points bri Draw-a-Design 
ft^cediJ4^ 

DESPUES DE LOS DIBUJOS DE DISEROS, LE PEDI A Q tJE DiBUdARA UN NIRO/UNA 

NInA (depending on sex of child). NO HUBO LIMITACION DE TIEMPO. ESTO FUE LO QUE LE 

DUE A : VAMOS_A VER: AHORA -BlBUjA UN NIRB/UNA HIM EN ESTA PAGINA. 

(Show page to parent). HAZLO LO. MASBONITO QU^P4J EDAS. ASEGURATE QtJE ^^CULA BIBUdES 
COMPLETO^Aj^ - 

6eUAb DE ESTGS DIBUJOS PIENSA UD. QUE 5E PARECE MAS AL DIBUdO QUE HiZ0_ 

DE LA CABEZA? tO PIENSA UB. QUE N O DISUJO UNA CABEZA -PARA^MOft? (Present 

page with different head drawings). 
Score : go according to criteria set in child manual (pps. 113-114) 



Repeat procedare with hair, eyes ^ ribse^ mdUth* neck, trunk, arm and hands, attachment of 
of arm* legs and feet. (Scoring on pps. 114-121). 

Max imam test score: 20 
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Subtest 14. Menidria Nunierica 



Material s 



Test Limits 



1 card with numbers listed for each item (Part I) trial 1 arid 2 
1 card with riambers listed for each item (Part II) trial 1 and 2 



Begin with Part I for all parents. Discontinue after predictions of failure bri both 
trials of any item, if parent predicts child earned 3 or more points on Part i, give 
Part II arid discbritiriUe after predictions of failure on both trials of any item. 



Part I: Series Delanteras 
Procedure 



tUESO HieiMQS UNA ACTIVIDAD DE MEHORIA NUMERICA. PRIMERO PRAeilCAMOS. PRIMERO LE 
DUE A : AHORA VAHOS A VER QUE BIE^^ DI^^ LOS NUMERO S. ESeUCHA. — m 

. DOS, -(pau-se). AH9RA PI SEIS. 

ESTO FUE PRAeTieA. LUEGQ LE ?EDI A Q UE REPITIERA ALSUNAS SEQUENCIAS 
DE NUMEROS. PRIMERO LE PEDi QUE DidERA 5-8. (Present card with number sequence for 

item a, but tell parerit child was jjot showri card) iPlENSA UD. QUE - 

REPITIO LA SEQUENeiA DE 5-8 CORRECTAMENTE? 

(If parerit predicts the child could not repeat sequence* say.) -^ OVO QTRA 

dPORTUNIDAD COH OTRQS DOS NUMEROS: 4-9. (Show parerit the card). iPIENSA UD. QUE 
R EPITIO ESTA SEQUENGIA DE.4-9 CORRECTAMENTE? 

Repeat procedure with items 2-6. 

Trial 1 Trial 2 

2. 5-9-2 ^-^-^ 

3. 3-8-1-4 5-1-8-5 

4. 4-1-6-9-2 9-4-1-8-3 

5. 5-2-9-6-1-4 8-5-2-9-4-6 

6. 8-6-3-5-2-9-1 5-3-8-2-1-9-6 

;cbre : 2 poirits for predictidri of correct repetition on trial 1 
1 pdirit for prediction of correct repetition bri trial 2 

! Maximum scbre bri Part^: 12 
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subtest 14/P.2 



Part II: Series a1 Reves 
Procedur & 

LUEGO LE PEDI A Q UE DIJERA ALGUNOS NUMEROS, PERO Ab REVES. ESTO FUE LO 

QUE tE DidE A : AHORA QUIERO QUE ME DIGAS MAS mJ M ER OS. E S TA ^lT^^mERQ QtlE 

ME LOS DIGAS jU^^EVES. MiRA^J^ YQ BIGG TRES-CINEg, TU DICES CINCO-tRES. dENTENMBO?^ 
^5UE DIEES SI YD DIGO TRES-CINCO? 

ESTO FUE PRACTICA. tUEGO bE PEDI A ^QUE REPITIERA ALGUNAS SEQUEMCIAS DE 

NUMEROS AL REVES. PRIMERO LE PEDI QUE DIJERA ESTOS NUMEROS Ab REVES: 9-6. (show parent 

the card) ePIENSA UD. QUE ^REPITIO ESTA SEQUENCIA AL REVES C0RRECTAI4ENTE? ES 

DECIRi 6DIJ0 EL/ELLA 6-9? 

(If parent predicts child could not predict sequence backwards, say:) bE DI STRA 
OPORTUNIDAD A CON OTROS DOS NUMEROS: 4-1. (show parent the card). tPlENSA 

bD, QUE ^REPiflO ESTA SEQUENCIA AL REVES CORRECTAflENTE? ES DECIR* 6DIJ0 1-4? 

Repeat procedure with items 2-5. 

Trial 1 Trial 2 

1. 9-5 ^-1 

2. 1-8-3 2-5-8 

3. 5-2-4-9 6-1-8-3 

4. 1-5-3-8-5 6-9-5-2-8 

5. 4-9-6-2-1-5 3-8-1-6-2-9 

Score : 2 points for prediction of correct repetition on trial 1 
1 point for prediction of correct rcpetitibh on trial 2 

Max4mum^ core on ^art H : 10 
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Subtest 15. Fluidez Verbal- 



Materials 

4 cards with examples of acceptable arid ribri acceptable responses 

Test Limits 

Sive the entire test to the parent 

Procedure ' • 

LUEGO tE PEDI A_ pUE NOMBRARA TANTAS COSAS eOMO PU0IERA EN POCO TIEMPO. 

LA PRIHERA ACTIVIDAD TUVO QUE VER 'i.BN "COSAS PARA COMER." ESTO FUE LO QUE tE BldE 

A_ : VAMOS A VER DE L>,mNTAS COSAS -BI FERENTES PARA COMER TE RECUEJ 

, DE QUE W^T^^PXm^BE PARES. TU SABES. COMO TORTIU-AS^^^^ABA S^ tlSTO. COMIENZA/EMPIEZA.. 

' . f flVO 20 SEGUNDOS para NQl'lBRAR COSAS DI FERENTES PARA COMER. tCUANTAS 

COSAS PARA COMER «ENSA UD. QUE N OMBRO? AQUi TIENE UD. EJEMPLOS DE DOS 

GRUPOS DE RESPUESTAS POSIBLES. (Show parerit 3x5 Card and read the examples. Point to 
the first group and say:) iCUANTAS COSAS DIFERENTES PARA COMER COMO ESTAS, NOMBRO 

, SI ES QUE NOMBRO ALGUNAS? (Next, point to the second group and say:) 

eCUANTAS COSAS DIFERENTES PARA COMER COMO ESTAS NOMBRO SI ES QUE NOMBRO 

ALGUNAS? 

: lUEGO LE DUE A - : I QUE BIEN! AHORA VAMOS A VER DE CUANTOS ANIMAbES DIFERENTES 

TE PIJEBES ACGRDAR ANTES DE QU^^fO^U^QUE PARES. TU SA BES. COMO GATQ^^^ga.- -MSTO^ 
EMPIEZA. 

eOMO LAVEZ ANTERIOR. T UVO 20 SEGUNDOS PARA NOMBRAR DIFERENTES CtASES DE 

ANIMALES. iCUANTOS ANIMALES DIFERENTES PIENSA UB. QUE __NOMBRO DEL PRIMER 

GRUPO? U DEL S^UNDO GRUPO? AQUI TIENE UD. EJEMPLOS DE DOS SRUPOS DE RESPUESTAS 
POSIBLES. (Show parent the 3x5 card and read examples. Repeat procedure as in "food"). 

DESPUES DE LA ACT! Vi DAB DE ANIMALES-. LE PEDI A- : AHORA TRATA DE-OECIfiME 

HP mHfl. IAS CQSA^^AR^'^TTP.P ANTF<; BE HUE TE DIGA QU^^ARES. TU SABES. COMO ZAPATOS^ 

LISTO. EMP IEZA. ^^^^^ 
P£ f^UEVO T UVO 20 SEGUNDOS PARA RESPONDER. iCUANTAS COSAS DIFERENTES 

PARA VESTIRSE PIENSA UD. QU E N OMBRO DEL PRIMER GRUPO? £Y DEL SESUND0 GRUPO? 

AQUI TIENE EJEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent the 3x5 card 
arid read the examples). 

PdR ULTIMO LE DUE A : AHBRA VAMOS A VER DF CUANTAS^:QSAS^ PARA PASEAR 

TF AniFRDAS^NTES^ QUE YB DIGA QUE P ARES^^HJ^ABES , COMO UN BUS. LISTO, Wim . 
PHMn ANTFS ^ T UVO 20 SESUNDBS PARA CBNTESTAR. tCUANTAS CBSAS DIFERENTES 

PARA PASEAR PIENSA UD. QU E N BMBRO BEL PRIMER GRUPB? DEL SEGUNBB SRUPB? 

AQUI TIENE EJEMPLBS DE BBS SRUPBS BE PBSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (show the parent the 3x5 
card arid read examples). 
Scor e; 1 point f6r iach predicted acceptable response up to a maximum of 9 for each item. 
Ma^?iS9i]iLjLtst_^<:52^: 36 2BX 
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Subtest is. Contar-y 

Materials 

Id i inch cubes 

2 pieces of cardboard, each 5x8 inches 
est Limits 

if parent predicted that Child passed 9 or more: items on Number questions (test 5) 
give full credit (9 points) on eouritirig and Sorting. Otherwise, administer Counting 
and Sorting, beginning with item 1. Discontinue after predictions of 4 consecutive 
failures. 



(Place 8 blocks on the table in random orders between the parent and the examiner). 

Et PROXIMO GRUPO DE ACTIVIDADES QUE MICE COM JUVO QUE VER COMTAR CLASIFICAR 

BLOQUES. 

PARA bA PRIMERA ACTIVIDAD LE DUE A^ : A6UI TIENES LOS BLOQUES^E NUEVO. TOMA 

WS^IE^dS BLOQUES Y PONLOS AQUI . (point to a . pi ace near the parent but aWay from the 
rest of the blocks). 

tPIENSA UB. QUE TOMO LOS 2 BLOQUES Y LOS PUSO AQUI? (Demonstrate to parent). 

LUEGO LE DUE A : AHORA TOMA TRES BLOQUES-MAS . 

iPIENSA UD. QU E T OMO TRES BLOQUES MAS? (Demonstrate to parent). 

DESPUES DE ESO LE PREGUNT E A -- : t CUAMIdS^JL OQUES TIENES? 

6PIENSA UD. QU E e ONTESTO CORRECTAMEMTE "5"? 

(Gather up the blocks. Place two "pieces of cardboard in front of parent. Then place 4 
blocks in a row, according to the following diagram, between the parent and cardboard). 

B ■ B ■ 



LUEGO LE DUE A : AQUI TIENE5^4 )N0S BLOQUE S (point) Y AQUI TIENES UNAS TAROETAS . 

DOH Tnnn^j^TOS^LQQU E«; ArRTRA DF L A ^ TAR.IETAS. PQN^GUNnS OF IPS BLOQUES EN ESTAS 
TAR.iFTAS Y DESPUES Pnw EL MISM O NUMERQ EN ES T A TARJETA. NO OLVIDES USAR TODOS LOS 
^|^af>.iF<;, Y nrRFS ESTAP <;F RnRnfA^ D F PQNFR FI MISMn NUMERd DE BLBQUES EN ESTfr^FARJETA 
rpointl COr<i n FM -F?;TA TARJETA (point). 

iPIENSA UD.QUE _PUSO CORRECTAMENTE LdS DOS BLOQUES EN CADA TARJETA? (demonstrate 

to parent). 

5. DESPUES DE ESTO LE PREGUNTE ft : ^GUANTOS BLOQUES HA^^^?tXftDA^IAMiIA? 

tPIENSA UD. QUE __DIJO CORRECTAMENTE "2"? 

6. (After parent responds to the last question, place 10 blocks in a row. according to 

the following diagrafiii between the parent and the cards), 

O 
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Subtest 16/P.2 



I 

I Q H a a B a a g a i 



bUESO tE DIdE A : AgUI HAY MAS BbOQbES^ PON ALGUNOS DE ESTOS BLOQUES EN 

ESTk TAR jETA^( point) Y DESPUES PON EL MISM& NUNERO EN ESTA TARJETA (point). USA TODOS 
LOS BLOQUES. 

iPIENSA UD. QU E P USO 5 BLOQUES EN CADA TARJETA? (Demonstrate to parent). 

7. LUEGO LE PREGUNTE A : d CUANTOS BLOQUES HAY EN CADA TARJETA? 

iPIENSA UD. QU E e ONTESTO eORRECTAMENTE blCIENbd "5"? 

8. (Gather up the blocks and the 2 pieces Of Cardboard, then place 8 blocks in a 
straight line leaving about 1/2 inch between blocks). 

LUEGO SEfSALE MAS ALLA DEL ULTIMO BLOQUE A LA IZQUIERDA DE (Demonstrate to 

parent) Y LE DUE: ENSEnAME EL SEGUNDO BLOQUE DE ESTE LADO . 

iPIE.'JSA UD. qu e S EFiALd EL BLOQUE CORRECTO? (Demonstrate to parent). 

9. LA ULTIMA ACflVIDAD CON LOS BLOQUES ES LA SIGUIENTE: LE SEnALE EL FIN DE LA FILA 

A LA DERECHA DE ^Y At MISM0 TIEMP0 LE DUE: AHORA ENSEnAHE EL CUARTO BLOQUE 

dPIENSA UD. QUE SEnALO EL BLOQUE CORRECTO? (Demonstrate tO parent). 

Score : 1 point for each correct response. 
Maximum test scorn: 9 
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Subtest 17. Ahaldqfas Op4jes4a^ 



Material s 

9 cards listing acceptable and non acceptable responses* One for each item 
test Liffiits 

Begin with item 1 for all parents. If parent predicts child answered at least 1 

of the first 2 items correctly ^ proceed with items 3-9 and discontinue after prediction 

of 3 consecutive failures on these items. 

Procedure 

For each item, give a slight vocal stress to the key word (printed in italics) but 
do not use gestures to illustrate the item content (e.g. avoid upward and downward 
motions for item 2). 

1. ESTA ACflVIDAD QUE SIGUE TIENE QUE VER e0N ANALDGIAS OPUESTAS. LE LEI UNA ORAeiON A 

Y hE PEDI QUE LA TERMINARA CON UNA PALABRA QUE SIGNIFICA LO OPUESTO DE 
LO QUE YO LE DUE. 

ESTA ES LA MANERA EN QUE COMENCE. LE DIdE A : YO VOY A DECj 

¥E^^mj^UEPES AEABARbB CON UNA PALABRA QUE DIGA LO C QNXRARIO BE bS QUE YO DIGA. , 
MIRA. EL SOL ES miENTE^UX^l^ HiELO ES ^QUE? 

AQUI flENE EJEMPLOS DE DOS SRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card and 
Fead the examples. Point to the card and say:) iGUAL GRUPO DE RESPUESTAS PIENSA UD. 
QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE - ^ — — DIO? 
2; tUEGO LE DUE A : Y6 TIRO LA PELOTA 'ARRIBA' Y^DESmJES^lENE 



AQUI TIENE EdEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card and 
read the examples. Point to the card and say:) i.CUAL GRUPO DE:J^ESPUESTAS PIENSA UD. QUE 
TIENE LA ELASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE —— D IB? 

3. LUEGO LE DIdE A : UN F! EFANTE E S "GRANDE" Y UN RATON ES • 

AQUI TIENE EdEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card arid 
read the examples. Point to the card and say:) .eUAt GRUPO DE RESPUESTAS PIENSA UD. , 

QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QU E ^10? 

4; DESPUES DE ESTO LE DUE A : ILm PfR^f^PTPO' Y Fl f^nTNAR F!^ — 

AQUI TIENE EdEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card and 
read the examples. Boint to the card and say:) iCUAL GRUPO DE RESPUESTAS PIENSA UD. 

QUE TIENE tA GLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE^_^^ ^DIO? 

5. LUEGO LE DUE A FL ALGQDQN ES 'SUAVE* Y LAS PIEDRAS^QN^ ^ 

AQUI TIENE EdEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card arid 
read the examples. Pdirit to the card and say:) iCUAL GRUPO DE RESPUESTAS PIENSA UD; 
QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE JIO? 
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Subtest 17/P.2 

6. LUEGO LE DUE A : tJN blMON ES "AF.TDH/AGRID " Y EL AZUCAR-4i — ^. 

ftQUI flENE EJEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSISLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card arid 
read the examples. Point to the card arid say:) iCUAL GRUPO DE RESPUESTAS PIENSA Ub. 
QUE flENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE D lB? 

7. LUEGO LE DidE A .: LAS PLUMAS SON 'LIVI^WAS^ Y LAS PiEDRAS SON 

AQUI TIENE EJEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSiBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card and 

read the examples. Point to the card and say:) tCUAL GRUPO DE RESPUESTAS PiENSA UD. 
QUE TIENE LA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE ^DIO? 

8. LUEGO LE DUE A : L^ MI£ L ES'ESPESA'Y EL AGUA ES : i 

AQUI TIENE EOEMPLdS DE DOS GRUPOS DE POSIBLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card arid 
read Me examples. Point to the card and say:) iCUAL GRUpO DE RESPUESTAS PIENSA UD. 
QUE TIENE LA eLASE DE RESPUESTAS QU E „DIO? 

9. FINALMENTE LE DUE A_ : LA LI dA/SANDPAPER ES "RASP QSA" Y E L VIBRIO ES 
AQUI TIENE EJEMPLOS DE DOS GRUPOS DE -POSiaLES RESPUESTAS. (Show parent 3x5 card arid 
read the examples. Point to the card and say:) iCUAL GRUPO DE RESPUESTAS PIENSA UD. 
QUE TIENE CA CLASE DE RESPUESTAS QUE D IO? 

Score : i point for each predicted Correct response. 
Haximufri test score: 9 
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Sabtest 18. Agrapaciori CQriceiptoal 



Materials 

Set of 12 blocks~6 squares and 6 circles, each shape provided in 3 colors (red; 
yellow, blue) arid 2 sizes per color. Piece of cardboard * 5x8 inches. 

Test Limits 

Begin with item 1 for all parents. Discontinue after predictions of 4 consecutive 
failures. 

Procedure 

(Place the cardboard in frbrit of parent. The long edge of the cardboard should be 
parallel to the edge of the table nearest the parent. Place the blocks on the table), 
i. (Place the 2 blue squares on trie cardbdard in this order: (from your left to right) 
little, big. Be sure the edges of the squares are parallel to the edges of the card- 
board) . 

eeMENGE DieiENDQtE A : ENSEnAME EL PEQUERD . ZPIENSA UD. QUE 

SEfjALO EL BLOQUE PEQUEnO? (Point to the little block). 

LUEGO LE PEDI A : AHORA ENCU£^TRA.E4 ^RA?m& . iPIENSA UD. QUE 

SEfiALO EL BLOQUE GRANBE? 
Score : 1 point for prediction of correct identification of both blocks. 

Wax i mum item-scora : 1 

22. Remove the 2 blue squares. Place the 3 small circles dh the cardboard in this order 
(from ybUr left to right): yellow, red, blue. 

LE PEDI A : ENSEFfAHE EL RDJD . ZPIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA t^ SESALO? 

(Point to the red one). 

LUE60 LE DUE: AHDRA ENSEnAME EL AMARILLO. 2PIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA SERALO EL AMARILL0? 
(Point to the yellow one). 

DESPUES DE ESQ LE PEDI : fNeHEJ^RA Et AZUL . ^PiENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA 

SEf5AL0 EL AZUb? (pbirit to the blue one). 

Score : 1 pbirit for each prediction of correct identification of all 3 colors. 
I^ximum item score : 1 

3; (Remove the 3 small circles. Place the large red circle and square on the cardboard 
in this order (from your left to right): circle, square. Be sure that the edges of 
the square are parallel to the edg?.s of the cardboard). 
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LUEGO tE PE0! A : ENCUENTRA EL CUAOftADQ- . iPIENSA OB; QUE Eh/EttA 

SERALO EL CUADRADO? (Point to the square one). 

LUESe LE DUE: ENSERAflE EL REDONDO . iPIENSA UD. QUE Et/ELLA SEnALQ EL REDQNDO? 

(Point to the round one). 
Score : 1 point for prediction of eorrect identification of both shapes. 
Maximu m item scor e : 1 

4. (Scatter all of the 12 blocks randomly on the table, before the parent). 

PUSE ESTSS BLeqUES ENFRENTE DE y LE due: AHORA TENSe MAS gUE ENS EnARTE. dVES 

tODOS E4TOS?^NCUENTRA TQBQS LBS ClJABRADgS Y PONLOS^ H^STA TARJETA. (Point). 

HAY 6 BbSqUES CUADRADOS. (Put 6 square blocks on card). ieUANTQS DE ESTOS 6 BLOQUES, 

SI ALGUNO, PIENSA UD. QUE ^PUSO EN LA TARJETA?- 

TQME NOTA DE QUE HAY 6 BLOQUES DE MAS QUE NB S0N GUADRADOS. tCUANTOS DE ESTOS, SI 
ALGUNO, DE ESTBS (point) PIENSA UD. QUE PUSO EN ESTA TARdETA (point) PQR ERROR"/ • " ' 
ERRONEAMENTF? 

Score: Subtract the number of wrong choices from the number of right choices. Record 
negative values as 0. Then use the following system to obtain the child's score: 

Rig ht Minus Wr ong Score 
6 2 
5 i 

0-4 0 

Maximum item score : 2 

5. (Rescramble all of the blocks). 

LUEGO LE PEDI A : AHBRA HALLA TOD&S LOS AMA RILLOS GRANDES Y PBNLBS EN EST^ 

TARJETA. NQ SE TE OLV^^^mLftFUTODOS LOS AMARILfcBS 6RANDES. 

HAY 2 BLOQUES AMft&II-LBS GRANDES (Put them on the card). eCOANTBS DE ESTOS DOS BLOQUES 
AMARILLOS GRANDES PIENSA UD. QOE__ ^PUSO EN LA TARJETA? 

TOHE NOTA BE QUE HAY 10 BLOQUES MAS QUE m SON AMARILLSS Y'.SRANDES. iCUANTOS, SI ALGUNOi 

DE ESTOS (point) PIENSA UD. QUE ^PUSO EN ESTA TARJETA (point) PGR ERROR/ERRO- 

NEAMENTE? 

Score : Subtract the number of wr5rig choices from the number of right choices. The child's 
score is the number of rights minus wrongs. If this results in a negative value, 
record it as 0. 
Maximum item score : 2 
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5. (Rescramble all the blocks). 

LiiEGd tE biJE ft : ftHORA VE CiJANtOS RQJOS REnflNSnS Y- GRAMPUS PUEDES HAbLftR . 

TE OLVIDE. ESTAS BUSCANDO LOS .ROJOS REDONDOS. 



YA QUE ESTE ES EL UNICO GRANDE Y REDONDO, Y/0 PIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA ESCOGIO OTROS 
BbQQUES? 

Score ; 1 point if prediction is that the big rbUrid red block is the only one chosen. 
Maxiinuin item score : 1 

7. (Place the small blue square and all of the large blocks except the large blue square 
(a total of 5 blocks) bri the cardboard in a random fashion. Scramble remaining blocks, 
and place on the table). 

LUEGO LE PREGUNTE A : ^CUAL DE ESTOS EN L^^ARt^ETA (point toward the card) 

NO Vft CON LOS DEMAS EN LA TARdETA ? 

dPIENSA UD. QUE E SCOGIO SOLa EL CUADRADO AZUL (pick it out) YA QUE ES EL 

I UNieO BbOQUE QUE ES PEQUEnO Y/O PIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA ESCOGIO OTROS BLOQUES? 

Score : 1 point if the child selects only the small blue square 

HaximUm item scofe : 2 

8. (Use the same blocks as for item 7^ but remoS/e the small blue square from the cardboard). 
LUEGO LE DUE A : s CttftL BE ESTOS VA MEdOR CON EL RESTO EN LA TARJETA? (point 

to the scrambled blocks) HALLALO Y PONLO EN LA TARJETA. 

iPIENSA UD. QUE ^£360810 S0L0 Eb CUADRADO GRANDE Y AZUL (pick it bUt) YA QUE 

ESTE ES EL UNICO BLOQUE QUE ES GRANDE Y QUE VA CON EL RESTO DE ESTOS 0TR0S GRANSES 
(point to card) Y/Q PIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA ESCOGIO OTROS BLOQUES? 

Score : 1 point if the child selects only the large blue square. 

9. (Remove the blocks from the cardboard. Arrange the large red and blue circles arid the 
small red arid blue squares Ori the cardboard as shown in Child Manual (p. 138). Scramble 
the other blocks arid palee them riear the parerit). 



cPiENSA UD; QUE. 



ESC0SI0 S0b0 EL BbOQUE GRANDE Y REDONDO (pick it out) 



ID m 
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LllEGb HICIHdS LA UhTIMA AGTIVIDAD. PARA ESTA ACTIVIDAD LE DUE A^ 



I CUM DE ESTOS DOS AOU^ (point to the scrambles blocks ) VA MFiinR CUfH-pTf, DB^AS 
I ft TAR.IETA? HAbbA LBS DOS Y PBNfcgS^ EN LA TARJ ETfr. 
' tPIENSA UD. QUE E SeOglO Eb eiReULO GRANDE Y AiMARILLO (pick it Up and place 

on card next to other 2 circles) YA QUE ESTE BLOQUE VA MEJOR eON EST0S OTROS DOS 
CIRCULOS GRANDES Y/O PlENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA ESCOGIO OTRO BLOQUE U OTROS BLOQUES? 

iPIENSA UD. QUE ^ESCOGIO EL CUADRADO PEQUErTO Y AMARiLLO (pick it up and 

place it on card next to other 2 squares) YA QUE ESTE BLOQUE VA MEJOR CON LOS OTROS 
BLOQUES EN LA TARJETA Y/a PIENSA UD. QUE EL/ELLA ESGOGIO OTRO BLOQUE 0 BLOQUES? 
Score : 2 points if the parent predicts child selected both correct blocks (large yellow 
circle and small yellow square) 

1 point if the parent predicts 1 correct block arid 1 iriCOrrect block, or no other 
blocks 

0 points If the parent predicts child selected more than 2 blocks (even if the 2 
correct blocks are included), or if parent selects 2 incorrect blocks. 

H ax4ffl Um item sc& 4^ : 2 
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Fantiiy Data Questibhnaire--^English 



FAMILY DATA QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Please provide the follbwihg information on the children in your family. 

ehxid*s 

Child Sex Birthdate Chi 1 dren Li v4 ng— l4i-Ham Place of Birth Preferr ed Lan^ge 

2 _ 

3 ^ 

4 

5 - 

5 :::: 

7 

8 _ — - - 

(Use reverse side if additional space is needed.) 

2. Where were you born? / What is your ethnic background? 

If outside of U-S.: How long have you lived in the United States? ' 

3. How old are you? ^ - — — 

4. Are you presently married? Yes No If no, are you D ivorced 

W idow 

^ Never Married 

S tHer 

5. Is your husband present in the home? . 

Where was he born? (Whether present or hot) - - 

If outside of U-S.: How long has he lived in the United States? — - 

5* Are there any other persons ^ besides ydUf husband and children who live in your home? 
Yes No 

If yes*: V/hat are their ages and relationship to you? 
Relationship Age Sex 
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7. A. How Idiig have you lived in the - area? - — 

B. How ibng have you lived in your present home? _ 

8i Are you renting or buying ybdr dwellihg? - renting _ _ b uying 

9. Are you presently employed? Yes No 

10. Do you work full-time ^ part-time ^ once in awhile 

Employer Job Title 



Job description ("What do you do?"): 



If r\Oi : How long have you been un^mpl oyed?.^ 

What is your usual dccupation? - - - 

11. Is ydUr husband presently employed? Yes No 

12. Does he work full-time — , part-time , once in awhile 

Employer Job title 



Job description ("What does he do?"): 



If no, : How long has he been :unecnployed? 

What is his usual occupation? 

13, What is the highest grade of formal schooling which you completed? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 College: 1 yr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs, Grad School 

14. Where did you last attend school? (Do not count Adult Education or Night School) 



15. What is the highest grade of formal schooling completed by your husband? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Bollege: 1 yr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. Grad School 

16. Where did your husband last attend school? (Do riot cbUrit Adult Education or 
Night School) - — ^ — - 

17. (If applicable) How many of your children have graduated i'rom high school? 

Cdl lege ? 
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18; What is the language most often spoken in the home by: 

Yourself? ^ 

Tour husband? . 

19. What is the language most often spoken outside ^the-hroe^ by: 

YdUrsel f ? 

Your husband ? — '- 

20. Whatis the language most often spoken to your child (the preschool child who 
is the subject of the study) by: 

Yoursel f ? _ 

Your husband? . 
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CUESTIONARlb DE DATOS FAMltlARES 

1. Por favor de la siguiente informacion sbbre los niSos- eh<su.familia. 

. Fecha-de-/ Minos que tugar de Idioma Preferido 

Nifjoti) Sexo Nacimiento VI van en C asa . Maeimientb dpi nifin /■ nififl 

1 ^ — ' ' 



2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 



2. ^DSnde nacio usted? / tGual es-siM4ac40Balidad? 



If outside Of U.S.: cEuanto tiempo tiene de vivir en Los Estados Unidos? 



3. iCuahtds afios tiene asted? ■ 

^ ^ i i^„4.«-5 c? No Si riOi es usted Divorciada 

4. iEsta casada actaalmente? Si * ~— Viuda 

N anca se ha 
casadd 
Otrd 



5. iSe encuentra en casa sU.esposo?. 



tD6nde nacio el? (Ericuentrese present.e o no) — 

If outside of U.S.: dCuanto tiempo tiene el de vivir en Los Estados Unidos? 



6. cHay otras personas. aparte de su esposo y niNOS que viven en su casa? 
ST N0_ 



If yes,: ^Cuales son las edades y el parentescb cdri usted? 

Edai Sexo 



Parentesco 
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7. A. iCuintb timepo tiene de vivir en el area de ? 

BdEuantb tiempb tiene de vivir eri esta casa? - — - - — 

8. dEsta pagandb alquiler b es dueRa de su casa? _ a1qai1er ^dueRa 

9, cEsta trabajarido actual mente? Si No 

lb. cTrabaja usted todo el tiempo , parte del tiempo , de vez en- 

cue ndo ? 

Patron TTtulo de trabajo 



Descripciori del trabajb {cQue hace usted?) 



If ho,: dCuahtd tiempo tiene de estar sin trabajo? - — 
dCual es su dcupacion usualmente? 

11. iSii espdsd se encuentra empleado? Sf — No - 

12. cTrabaja todo el tiempo . parte del tiempo , de vez en 

cuando ? 

Patron TTtulo de trabajo 



Descripciori del trabajd (iQue hace tfsted?) 



If rib*: dCuantd tiempd tiene de estar sin trabajo? 

dCual es su ocupacion usualmente? 

13. cCual es el grado mis alto de educaciori formal que usted tennirio? 

1 23456789ld11 12 Colegio: 1 aRo 2 aRbs 3 aRbs 4 aRbs Escuela Graduada 

14. dD6nde fue usted a 1a escuela la ultima vez? (Do ribt cbuht Adult Education dr 
Night School) 



15. iCual es el grado mas altb de educacion que su espdsd termino? 
1234567891011 12 Cdlegid: 1 aRd 2 aRos 3 aRos 4 aRos Escuela Graduada 

16. iBbnde fue su espbsb a la escuela la ultima vez? (Do not count Adult Education 
or Night Schbbl) 
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17. (!f applicable) ceuahtbs de sus hijds se hari graduadb la escuela 

secundaria? ieolegid? 

18. i^ui idioma se habla eon mas frecuencia en la casa por: 
usted? 

su espdsd? 



19. iQue ididma se habla cdh mas frecuericia fuera de la casa pdr: 

-usted2 

su espdsd? 



20. dErt que ididma se la habla cdn mas frecuericia a su niNd(a) (the preschddl child 
whd is the subject of the study) por: 

usted? 



. su esposo? 
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HELPS 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



InJ:rodacti6h 

Hello, my name is- 



^ I am assisting researchers in the Center 

for Chicanb Studies at the University of California by gathering some information which 
may help to develop better educational programs for parents arid their young children. 
We are especially interested in knowing more about the experiences which preschool 
children and their families have in differerit kinds of communities. The people involved 
in this project hope that such information will make it possible for them to help schools 
improve their programs for preschool childrien and their parents. 

I'd like to begin by asking you some questions about (CHILD), and thirigs you do 
together. There are no "right" or "wrong" ariswers to these questions. We know that all 
children and their families do things aifferently, and we're iriterested in knowing your 
answers. Please answer each que'-.i:idh as well as you can. if you are not sure^ please 
answer in the best way or the closest way you can. If you don't understand a: question, 
oust ask me arid I'll try to explain it to you. Qkay? Let's begin. 



1, I know it will be some time before (CHILD) enrolls in the school system, but Td like 
to get some ideas about how you generally expect he/she will do in school. What kind 
of letter grades do you expect (CHILD) to get in school? 



less than C's 



mostly C's 



mostly B's with 
some C:S 



mostly B's with 
some A's 



mostly A's 



Preface : Next, I would like to ask some questions about your family's free time activities: 
2. Besides trie activities at preschool, how dfteri does (CHILD) go to some educational place 
such as a museum, a children's play, or story hour at the library? 



drice a year 
dr less 



about twice 
a year 



about 3-4 times 
a year 



about once or 
twice a month 



at least 
once a week 



3. Besides preschool field trips, how ofteri does (CHILD) go to some recreational place 
such as a zdd, a park^ dr the beach? 



once a year 
or less 



about twice 
a year 



about 3-4 times 
a year 
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about drice dr 
twice a mdrith 



at least 

once a week 



p. 2 

4. About how often do you take (CHILD) on a trip out of town? 



once a year about twice about 3-4 times about once or at least 

or less a year a year twice a month once a week 

On these trips what kinds of places did you visit? 



5, About how often do you take (CHILD) along with you when you go shopping? (Any kind of 
shoDpIng, for example, shopping for clothes, groceries, furniture^ etc.) 



less than about once about twice about once about twice 

once a month a month a month a week a week 

6. About how often does (CHitD) see you reading? Anything) 

less than about twice about once about twice almost every 

twice a month a month a week a week day 

7. About how often would you say that (CHILD) sees you reading a novel, or some other 
book? 

less than about_ twice about once about twice almost every 

twice a month a month a week a week day 

8. About how often do you or any other person read to (CHILD)? 

less than about once about twice about 3-4 almost every 

once a week a week a week times a week day 



9. Does (CHILD) have any of his/her own books? 

□ yes Q hd 

About how many books does he/she have? _^ 
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Can you name siame specif ie titles or the cbriterit of the books? 



10. About how often does (CHILD) ask you to play games with him/her? 



less than about once about twice about once almost every 

once a month a month a month a week day 



What kinds of toys and games does (CHILD) have? 

(Attempt to get respondent to name specific toys and games) 



11, About how many newspapers and different types of magazines (give examples) do you 
have in your home? (These needn't be subscriptions) 



12. About how often do you read the newspaper? 



less than about twice about once about twice almost every 

twice a month a month a week a week day 

13. About how often do you watch the news on television? 

less than " about twice about once about twice almost every 

twice a month a month a week a week day 

14. About how often do you talk to [CHILD) about things he/she has seen on TV? 

lessthan twice about twice about once about twice almost every 

a month a month a week a week day 

15. About how often do you suggest that (CHILD) watch some educational TV program such 
as Sesame Street, Captain kangaroo; or Villa Alegre? 

less than twice about twice about once about twice almost every 

a month a month a week^g^ a week day 

erJc 
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16. How often do you attend social gatherings? (.eg: family gpthenngs, dances; church 
activities); 



less than once about once about twice about once abdut^ twice 

a month a month a month a week a week 



1-7. How many organizations ahd/br clubs do you belong to? (eg: Service clubs, PTA, Church 
groups. Community political organizations, uhichs) 

0 1 2 3 4 or more 



18. (IF APPLICABLE) How many organizations and/or clubs does your husband belong to? 
(eg: Service clubs, PTA* Church groups. Community political organizations, unions) 

« 1 2 3 4 or more 



19. How often do you take part in a community action or political activity? (eg: Casa 
de la Raza, Concilio, etc.) 



less than about once about twice about once about^bnce 

once a year a year a year a month a week 



20 



About how often do you discuss (CHILD'S) preschool progress with his/her teacher? 



once a year about twice about once about twice about^once 

or less a year a month a month a week 



a. (IF APPLiCABLE) About how often do you and your husband discuss (ERILD'S) progress 



m sc 



less than twice about twice about once about twice almost every 

a month a month a week a week 



22. What are some 5f thi things that (CHILD) does that you praise and approve of? 

5o2 
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What are some of the ways ybti show ybUr approval? 



23. Have you helped (CHILD) to use words and sentences correctly? 
Qyes D no ' 

Could you please give some examples of how you do this? 



About how often do you help (CHILD) to use words and sentences correctly? 



TFss'than twice about twice about once about twice almost every 

a month a month a week a week day 



24. (IF APPbieABLE) How often does (CHILD) help his/her father when he is working around 
the house? (help can also be a "play-help") 



less than once about once about twice fweek"'"'" 

a month a month a month a week a weeK 



25. When you are working around your house, how oi'ten does (eHlLB) help? 



less than-^ about once about twice fwfek''''" 

a month a month a month a week a week 



a month 
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Now I wduid like to ask you some questions that are a little bit different. Remember 
there are no right or wrong answers. We know that all children and their families do 
some things the same and other things differently, and We are interested in ^gu^ p5rticdlar 
attitudes arid opinions. 

I am going to read each of the following questions with you and then I would like 
you to choose the answer that best describes your opinion. If ybu don't understand the 
question ask me and I'll try to explain it. 

Each question is set up like a scale. I'm going to read through the question with 
you, and then I want you to mark the answer which best indicates how yba would answer the 
question. Let's start by going through ah example. 

EXAf^PLE: 

How important do ybu think it will be for (CHILD) to graduate from high school? 



very important impbrtant not very^ unimportant 

important 

(Interviewer points to extremes bf scale and reads them out loud. Interviewer then points 
to the intermediate choices and explains thet they describe answers "in between" the 
extremes. ) 
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Response Sample #1 

(Interviewer explains that if "very important*' tells best how the parent would answer 
the question, she would mark the answer like this sample.) 

X . .. , — 

very important important not very _ unimportant 

important 

(Interviewer then goes through all of the possible answers, making sure that the respon- 
dent understands each category of the scale. The middle category is left unlabelled on 
-^ach question. The interviewer should explain that this answer lies halfway between the 
two extremes of the scale.) 



Response Sample #2 



very important 



impo rtant 



Response Sample #3 



very important 



importarit 



not very 
important 



unimpo rtant 



not very 
impo rtant 



unimpo rtant 



Response Sample #4 



very important 



important 



not very 
Important 



unimpo rtant 



Response Sample #5 

% 

very important important not very uriimpd rtant 

Important 

The words on the scales for each of the following questions are different, but the 

idea is the same. You place your "X" in one of the blanks along the scale to show how ydu 
would answer the question. 



PLEASE ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 

o 
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25. When (CHILD) has a chance to choose what to do aroorid the houses how often does 
fie/she choose to Iodic at a book or a magazine? 



almost always quite often' hot often never 

27. If (CHILD) asks a you a question you can't ahswer* how often do you try to find the 
answer by looking in a book? 



riot bfteri quite often almost always 



28. How often does (CHILD) play that he/she is grownup? 



very often onen not often never 

29. How bfteri dees (CHILD) play house? 



riot bfteri often very bften 



3Q. Iri ybur dpiriion, how important do you think a college education will be for (CHILD'S) 
future? 



unimportant not very important very important 

importarit 

Preface to 31: Row old was w hen he/she started attending preschool? 

31. How important was it to you to help (CHiLD) learn anything about his/her riumbers or 

to print his/her name before he/she started preschool? 



very important important not very_ unimportant 

important 

32. How inportant was it to you tb help (CHILD) learn or recognize a feW letters or 
simpll written words before he/she started preschbbl? 



unimpbrtarit ribt very important very importarit 

impbrtarit - " - 
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32. About how often do you tell your friends or family members abdtat seme "smart" or "cute' 
thing (CHILD) has said or done? 



very often often not often never 



34* When (CHILD) goes someplace with ydU, how important is it to you to try to point out 
things which he/she may not have noticed before? 



very important important " not very unimportant 

Impo rtant 

35. How often do you explain to (CHILD) what stejss must come first* second, and so on, in 
doing something that ir new for him/her. 



never 



not often often very often 
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Now bri these questions ^ dust tell me the answier in your own words- 

36. bo you see any particular differences in the educational needs of boys and girls? 
(El abdrate) 



37. How much education do you wish (CHILD) to complete? 



38. The question I just asked you had to do with your wishes. We all know that in the real 
world we may or may not get what we wish for. Sometimes there are things that might 
help us or prevent us from getting bur wishes. Keeping this in mind how ^\uch education 
do you think (CHILD) will complete? 



(If parent's response to question 38 was lower than the response to question 37) 

Why do you think that (CHILD) will actually complete less education than yoU would like for 
him/her to complete? 



39. There are many Mexican-American parents, teachers, and politicians who believe that the 
present school system (Kindergarten through sixth grade) is not meeting the educational 
needs of Mexican-American children. In your opinion, does the present school system 
satisfy the needs of Mexican-teeric??? children? 
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E3 yes 



|-j rid B don' t know 
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(If rid) Iri your bpiriiorii how could the present educatiorial system be improved? 

(If yes) Iri which ways is the school system satisfying the rieeds of Mexicari-Americari childrer 

(If don't kndWi try probing) Can ydU think df one dr two ways in which ydii are satisfied 
with the schools iri how they teach Mexican-Americari childreri? 
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.fHELPS 
iNjERViEU SeHEDUhE 

Iritrbducciori 



Qaisiera comenzar haciendole alganas preguntas sobr e — y sobre las cosas 

que ustedes hacen juntos (as). Estas jsregUntas rib reqUiereri respuestas "cbrrectas" b 
"iricorrectas" . Sabembs que todos los niRbs y sus familias hacen cosas distintas y nosotros 
tenemos interes en conocer sus respuestas. Si no esta segura de algo, por favor cbnteste 
de la mejor mariera posible. Si rib entiende alguna de las preguntas, digame y yd le expli- 
care. iDe acuerdc? Comencemos. 

!• Yb se que toda^la falta tiempo para que sea niatriculado(a) en el sistema 

escolar, peru quisiera tener una idea de como espera ud. que el /el la funcione en la 
escuela. iQue cal i ficacibries/nbtas espera Ud. qUe ^saqUe? 

meribs de C priricipalrtieritfi C principalnlerite B princlpalniente B principalniente A 

con algunas C con algunas A 



Prefacib : Ahbra qUisiera hacerle algUrias preguritas sobre las actividades de su familia 
durante los ratos libres. 

2. Adenias ds las actividades en la escuela pre-primaria , 6cada cuanto va 

a algflri sitib edUcacibrial cbmb a uri musebs Uria bbra teatral para riifibs* d a la hbra de 
cuentos eh la biblibteca? 



uria vez a1 alrededbr de dos alrededbr de 3-4 al rededbr de uria pibr Ib rrieribs Una 
afio veces al afio veces al anb b dos veces al vez a la seiriaha 

mes 

3. Ademas de las excursibries escblares^ dcada cuaritb va a al gun sitib de 

recreacion como uh zoologico, un parque, b la playa? 

una vez al alrededbr de dbs alrededbr de 3-4 al rededbr de uria por lb meribs Uria 
ano veces al ano veces al and b dbs veces al vez a la sertiaria 

fries 
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4: ieada caaritd 11eva ad; a en viajes fuera de la ciudad? 

ana vez al alrededor de dbs alrededpr de 3-4 al rededor de una par lo.niehos Unl 
a^o veces al and veces al aRo o dos veces al vez a la serriaha 

mes 

iQae sitios visita cuando hace estds viajes? 

5. tCuantas veces lleva ud. a _ l as tiendas cuahdd va de compras? (cualquier 
clase de compras i pbr ejemplo, ropa, comida, muebles, etc.) 

nieribs de una alrededor de una al rededor de dos alrededor de una alrededor de 
"vez al mes vez al mes veces al mes vez a la semaria dos veces a 

la semana 

6. tCuaritas veces la ve l eyendo? (cualquier cosa) 

mends de dos alrededor de dos alrededor de una al^ rededor de dos casi todos 
veces al r;.es veces al mes vez a la semana veces a la semana los dias 

7. ^Cuahtas veces diria ud. que ^la ve leyeridd una novel a u otro libro? 

menos de do? Tlrededor de dos alrededor de Una al rDdedor de dos casi todos 
veces al mes veces al mes vez a la semana veces a la semana los dias 

8. dCuantas voces le lee ud. o cualquier btra persbria a : — ^ 

menos ^e una ' alrededor de una al rededor de dos alrededor de 3-4 casi tbdbs 
vez a la vez a la semana veces a la semana veces a la semana los dias 

semana 
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iPaede dar algunos titulos esisecTficds de lbs librbs b su ebhteriidb? 



10, iCoitio cuantas veces le pide — que juegue con el /el la? 



dQue cl ase de juguetes tiene_^ 



menos de una alrededor de una alrededor de dos alrededor de una alrededdr de 
vez al mes vez al mes veces al mes vez a la semaha dbs veces a 

la semaha 



(Attempt to get respondent to name specific toys and games) 



11. dComb cuaritbs periodicds y revistas distintas tiene ud. en su casa? (no tienen que 
ser de subscripcion) 



12. i Cada cuanto lee ud. el periSdiuo? 



menos de dos alrededor de dbs alrededdr de Una al rededor de dos casi todos 
veces al mes veces al mes vez a la semana veces a la semana los dias 



13. iGada cuanto ve ud. las ridticias eh la television? 



mends de dbs alrededor de dos alrededor de una alrededor de dos casi tbdos 
veces al mes veces al mes vez a la semana veces a la semana lbs dias 



14. dComb cuantas veces le habla ud. a d e las cosas que el/ella ha visto 

en la television? 



menos de dos alrededbr de dds alrededor de una alrededor de dos casi todbs 
veces al mes veces al mes vez a la semana veces a 1a semana los dias 
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15; iCuantas veces 1e sugiere ud; cjae vea uri programa educacibrial eri la 

televisierii comb Sesame Street^ Captain Kangaroo, o Villa Alegre? 



menos dia dos alrededor de dos alrededor de una alrededor de dps casi todos 
veces al mes veces al mes vez a la semana veces a 1a semana los dias 



15. iCada cUantb asiste Ud. a reuniones sociales? (ejemplo: reuniones familiares, bailes, 
actividades de la iglesia). 



menosde una alrededbr de una alrededor de dos alrededor de una alrededor de 
vez al mes vez al mes veces al mes vez a la semana dos veces a 

1 a semana 



17. iA cuantas organizaciones pertenece ud.? (ed'emplb: clubs de servicios, PTA, grupos 
de iglesias, organizaciones poHticas de la comunidad, sindicatos/uniones) 



0 1 2 3 ^ or more 



18. (IF APPLICABLE) cA cuantas organizaciones d clubes pertenece su espbsb? (efemplb: 

clubs de servicibs, PTA* grupos de iglesias, organizaciones poHticas de la cbmunidad, 
si ndi catos/uniones ) 



Q I 2 3 4 or more 



19. tCada cuanto particlpa ud. eri alguria acciori de la comunidad o alguna actividad polttica? 
(ejemplo: Casa de la Raza, Concilib, etc*) 



menos de una alrededbr de una alrededbr de dbs alrededor de una alrededor de 
vez al ano vez al ano veces al and vez al mes una vez a la 

semana 



20. iComo cuantas veces discute ud. el prbgresb de -^ r\ la escuela pre-priman"a 

cbri la/el maestra(d)? 



una vez al alrededor de dbs alrededor de uria alrededbr de dos alrededor de 

ano 0 menos veces al afio vez al mes veces al mes una vez a la 

' n/^^ semana 
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21. (IF APPLlCABbE) ctom cuantas veces discute ud. el prdgresd de - - — -e n la 

escuela pre-primaria con su esposo? 



nienos de dos alrededor de dos alrededor de una alrededor de casi tddds 

veces al mes veces a1 mes vez a la semana dos veces a Ids dias 

la semana 



22. iCuales son algunas de las cosas que hace ^de las que usted esta drgullbsa 

y eon -las cual.es usted esta de acuerdo? 



dCuales sdn las formas en que usted le muestra su aprobaeion? 



23. He ha ayudado usted a ^a usar palabras y draciones correctamente? 

S yes Q no 

iMe pbdria dar ejemplds de como ha hecho esto? 



iCada cuahto le ayuda usted a ^a usar palabras y oraciones correctameote? 



menos. de dos al rededar de dos • alrededor de una... alre^iedor de casi todos 
veces al mes^ veces al mes vez a la semana dos veces a los dias 

la semana 



24. (IF APPtlEftBLE) iCada culntd le ayuda a su padre cuando este se 

encuentra trabajando en la easa? (la ayuda puede ser "de juego") 



menos de una alrededor de una alrededor de dos alrededor de alrededor de 

vez al mes vez al mes veces al mes una vez a la dos veces a 

semana la semana 
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25. Cuahdb usted esta trabaaando en su casa, iCuintas veces 1e aydda ? 

rnends~de una alrededor de una alrededor de dos 'alTiclFdor~3e al redi«Jor~3e 
vez al mes vez al mes veces al mes una Vez a la dbs veces a 

semaha la semaria 
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Ahora quiero hacerle algunas preguntas sobre cosas diferentes. Recuerde que 
no hay respuestas correctas o incorrectas. Todos sabeinos que todos los riifibs y sus 
familias hacen cosas distintas y cosas iguales, y nosotros estamos interesadds en 
actitad particular y su opinion personal. 

Voy a leer cada una de las siguientes preguntas con usted y despues quierb que 
usted escoja la respuesta que describe raejor so'oplnion. Si Usted no entiende la 
pregunta, por favor digame y ^-c? rr^ la explicare. 

Cada pregunta es como una escala. Voy a leer las preguntas con usted, y quiero 
que usted marque la respuesta que describa mejor la forma en que usted contestarla- 
Cdmencemds con un ejemplo. 

-EJEMPLO: 



tQue tan importante es para usted que- 
daria? 



se gradue de la escuela secun- 



muy importante importante 



sin mucha. 
impd rtancia 



sin 

impo rtancia 



(Interviewer points to extremes of scale and reads them out loud. Interviewer then 
points to the intermediate choices and explains that they describe answers "in 
between" the extremes.) - 
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Ejemplo de Respaesta #1 i 

(Interviewer explains that if "very important" tells best how the parent would answer 
the question, she would mark the answer like this sample.) 

X - - - 

mujr import ante importante. sin mucna sin impbrtaricla 

importancia 

(Interviewer then goes through all of the possible answers, making sure that the respond 
dent understands each category of the scale. The middle category is left unlabel led on 
each- question. The interviewer should explain that this answer lies halfway between the 
two extremes of the scale.) 

Ejemplo de Respuesta #2 

X 

muy impotante importante sin rnucha sirt importancia 

importancia 

EjempVd de Respuesta #3 

X 

muy importante- importante • sin mucha... sin importancia 

importancia 

Ejemplo de Respuesta #4 

X 

muy importante importante sin mucha : sin importuncia 

importancia 

Ejemplo .de Respuesta #5 

^ 

muy importante importante sin mucha sin itpportancia 

importancia 

The v/ords dri the scales for each of the following questions are different, but the 
idea is the same. You place your "X" in one of the blanks along the scale to show how you 
would answer the questibh. 

POR. FAVOR CONTESTE TODAS LAS PREGUNTAS. 
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25. CUarido tierie la bpc cUriidacl de ayudar en la casa^ iCuantas veces 

escuge ver un libro o ana revista? 



easi siempre moy a mehodb no muy a nunca 

mehudb 

27. Si le hace Una pregurita que usted rid puede coritestar iCuaritas veces 

trata usted de buscar la respuesta en un libro? 



nunca no muy a muy a menudo casi siempre 

menudo 



28. iCuantas veces jueg a a que es una persona mayor? 



muy a menudo a menudo no muy a meriudb riurica 



29. iCada cuanto juega _ jc asita? 



nunca no muy a a meriudd muy a itleriudd 

menudo 



30. En su opinion dGuan importarite plerisa ud, que sera la educaciori urii versitaria 
para el futuro de ? 



sin iinportancia 'sin mocha impdrtarite muy impdrtarite; 

importaricia 



Preface to 31: tCulntos afios teni a c uaridd cdmenzo ir a la escuela pvB-'primHrial 

primaria? 

31. cQue importancia tuvo para usted que aprendiera sdbre numerds d a 

escribir su nombre antes de que comezara ir a la escuela pre-primaria? 



muy importante importante sin mucHa sin impdrtaricia 

impdrtaricia 
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St. iQue importancia tavo para ud. el-a^udarle a _a que aprendiera a 

recdnocer Unas pdcas letras o palabrcis simples escritas antes de que comenzara 
la pre-pr1maria? 



sin importancia sin mucha importante muy 

i mpb rtan ci a ; . i mpo rtante 



33. cComo cada cuinto le dice usted a sus amigbs b miembrbs de la familia sobre las 
cosas que hace o dice — .que son "intel i gentes" o "graeiosas"? 



muy a menudo a menudo no muy a meriudb nuhca 



34. Cuando - s ale con usted iQue importancia tierie para usted el decirle a 

el/ell a sobre cosas eh las que no se haya fijado anteriormente? 



muy impbrtarite importante sin mucha sin 

importancia importancia 



35. iCuantas veces le explica usted a sobre lbs diferentes pasds que se 

tienen que tdmar para hacer al go que il/ella nunca ha hechc anteriormente? 



nunca 



no muy a 
menudo 



a menudo 



mUy a menUdd 
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Para estas preguntas que siguen, par favor deme la respuesta en sus propias 
pal abras, 

35. iVe usted algurias diferericias eri las riecesidades en la educaciSn de ninos y ninas? 
(Elabore) - 

37. cCuanta educacion desea ud. que r eciba/o complete? 

33. La pregunta que le acabo de hacer tiene que ver cbri sus deseos. Todos sabemos 
de que en la vida real unas cosas se alcanzan y otras no. Muehas veces hay 
cosas que no nos dejan realizar nuestrbs deseds . Teniendo esto en cuenta, 
dCUanta edu« acion piensa ud. que — 1 legara a eompletar? 



(If parent response to question 38 was lower than the rfjsponse to question 37) 

iPor que piensa ud. que ^cdmpletara riienos afios de educaciSn de los que 

a usted le gustarfa que el/ella completara? 



39; Hay muehos padras Mexicarib-Americanos , maestros, poHticos, que creen que el 

sistema. de educaci6n actual (de Kinder hasta el sexto grado) no satisface las - 
necesidades de Ids ninos Mexicano-Americanos. En su opinion^ dPiensa ud. que el 
sistema de ducacion actual si satisface las necesidades de los nifios Mexicano- 
Ame ricanos? 

r-i SI Cl'ld C3 no se 
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(if no) cll su opinion, i£n que forma se podria mejorar el sistema de educaciori 
actual? 

(if yes) dEri que fdrnia d fdrmas satisface el sistema de educacion las necesidades 
de los niRos Mexi cano-Ameri eanbs? 

(if don^t know, try probing) iPuede ud, perisar en una d dds cosas con las que ud. 

se encuentra satisfecha en cuanto a la forma en que se le ehsena a Ids 
riinos Mexicanb-Ainericands? 
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